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About  twenty  years  since  a  prize  was  pro¬ 
posed,  in  an  Italian  university,  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  following  subject :  “  What  indi- 
“  vidual  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  has 
“  most  occupied  the  thoughts  of  mankind  ?” 
The  palm  was  awarded  to  the  essayist  who 
maintained  the  superior  claims  of  Napoleon 
to  this  world-wide  description  of  notoriety  ; 
but  the  decision  was  far  from  commanding 
universal  assent.  If,  however,  a  prize  were 
offered  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  for  a  disser¬ 
tation  on  the  analogous  but  more  limited 
question — “  What  individual  from  February 

1852,  to  January  1853,  has  most  occu- 
**  pied  the  pens,  tongues,  and  ears  of  English- 
“  men  ?” — the  answer  would  be  given  by 
acclamation.  The  Right  Honorable  Benja- 

*  1  he  Right  Honorable  Benjamin  Ditraeli, 

M.P.  A  Critical  Biography.  By  Georgs  Uxsrt 
Francis.  LodiIod:  186Z. 

2.  Lord  Oeorge  Bentinek,  A  Political  Biogra¬ 
phy.  By  B.  Disraeli,  Member  of  Parliament  for 
the  County  of  Buckingham.  Fifth  Edition— revised. 
London:  1852. 

8.  Venetia.  By  B.  Disraell  A  new  edition. 
London:  1863.  This  trenchant  article  is  attributed 
to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hatwaro. 
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min  Disraeli,  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer,  is  undisputably  the  man.  His  appoint¬ 
ment  to  this  post  was  one  of  the  most  start¬ 
ling  domestic  events  that  has  occurred  in  our 
time.  People  seemed  never  tired  of  talking 
and  speculating  on  it,  with  its  recondite  causes 
and  its  problematical  results.  He  at  once  be¬ 
came  an  inexhaustible  topic  of  animated  dis¬ 
cussion  in  sooiety.  His  portrait  was  painted 
by  one  fashionable  artist;  bis  bust  was  taken 
in  marble,  are  perennius,  by  another ;  what 
were  called  likenesses  of  him  appeared  in  illus¬ 
trated  newspapers  by  the  dozen ;  and,  above 
all,  he  was  placed  in  Madame  Tussaud’s  re¬ 
pository — that  British  Valhalla  in  which  it  is 
difficult  for  a  civilian  to  gain  a  niche  without 
being  hanged.  He  glittered  in  the  political 
horizon  as  a  phenomenon  of  the  first  magni¬ 
tude  ;  and  every  glass  was  turned  upon  him 
the  more  eagerly,  because  it  was  impossible 
to  discover,  and  hazardous  to  predicate, 
whether  he  would  turn  out  a  planet,  a  fixed 
star,  a  comet,  or  a  mere  vapory  exhalation, 
or  will  o’  the  wisp,  raised  by  an  overheated 
atmosphere  from  a  rank  and  unwholesome 
soil. 
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To  lay  aside  metaphof — Mr.  DUraeli  was 
pretty  generally  regarded  as  an  intellectual, 
moral,  social,  and  parliamentary  anomaly. 
His  career  has  been  altogether  an  exceptional 
one.  None  but  him'self  can  be  his  parallel ; 
and  as  all  traditional,  prescriptive,  and  familiar 
tests  of  character  are  obviously  out  of  place 
when  applied  to  that  of  the  “successor  of 
Hampden,”  we  are  by  no  means  surprised  to 
find  that  the  most  varying  and  contradictory 
opinions  still  prevail  concerning  him.  There  are 
persons,  we  hear,  who  conceive  him  to  be  the 
most  profound  of  modern  statesmen ;  there  are 
others,  we  know,  who  contemptuously  deny 
him  a  title  to  rank  amongst  statesmen  at  all. 
Some  of  his  admirers  declare  him  to  be  an 
orator  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term ; 
whilst  his  opponents  stoutly  maintain  that  he 
is  at  best  no  better  than  a  showy  and  shallow 
rhetorician.  Favorable  critics  dwell  upon 
the  alleged  wit,  spirit,  cleverness,  graphic 
power,  and  frequent  brilliancy  of  his  writings; 
whilst  those  of  the  severer  order  profess  to 
be  more  struck  by  their  meretricious  glit¬ 
ter,  overwhelming  presumption,  open  disre¬ 
gard  of  principle,  innate  vulgarity  of  concep¬ 
tion,  and  utter  absence  of  earnestness  and 
truth.  The  very  section  of  the  aristocracy 
which  has  always  been  the  last  to  recognize 
the  claims  of  genius,  points,  or  very  recently 
did  point,  to  his  elevation  as  an  irrefragable 
proof  of  the  excellence  of  our  institutions ; 
-yet  the  majority  of  the  cultivated  classes, 
whose  liberal  appreciation  of  merit  for  its  own 
sake  has  been  lime  immemorial  exhibited  in 
a  thousand  ways,  were  contemporaneously 
giving  vent  to  a  sentiment  not  much  unlike 
that  embodied  in  the  well-known  couplet — 

“  The  thing  we  know  is  neither  rich  nor  rare. 

But  wonder  how  the  devil  it  got  there.” 

That,  indeed,  is  the  essential  question  and 
real  problem.  How  did  be  get  where  we 
recently  gazed  upon  him  with  almost  as  much 
wonder,  though  with  not  exactly  the  same 
vague  feeling  of  apprehensiou,  as  that  with 
which  we  contemplated  the  astounding  rise 
of  the  new  Emperor  of  the  French  ?  How 
did  a  gentleman  of  Jewish  extraction,  whose 
previous  career  was  inextricably  associated 
with  reminiscences  very  little  calculated  to 
inspire  esteem  or  confidence,  manage  to  be¬ 
come  finance-minister  of  the  greatest  com¬ 
mercial  country,  and  official  leader  of  the 
gravest,  wisest,  and  most  important  repre¬ 
sentative  assembly  in  the  world  ?  Did  be 
succeed  by  addressing  himself  to  the  good  or  1 
to  the  bad  feelings  of  bis  countrymen  ? — to  | 


their  passions  and  prejudices,  or  to  their  rea¬ 
son  and  good  sense  ?  In  other  words,  did  he 
win  his  position  by  the  fair  exercise  of  talent 
and  industry,  or  did  he  steal  a  march  on  his 
competitors,  and  climb  to  temporary  power 
upon  the  shoulders  of  a  well-dressed  and 
wealthy,  but  turbulent,  ill-informed,  and  irri¬ 
tated  set  of  agitators,  who  were  marked  by 
many  of  the  most  objectionable  characteris¬ 
tics  of  a  mob  ? 

We  shall  endeavor  to  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions  by  an  impartial  review  and  analysis  of 
the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman’s  career,  as 
illustrated  by  his  writings  and  speeches, — 
taking  Mr.  George  Henry  Francis  as  our  as¬ 
sistant  and  occasional  guide  ;  for  his  “Critical 
Biography,”  although  frequently  betraying 
an  undue  partiality  for  his  hero,  presents  a 
tolerably  correct  outline  of  those  events  of 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  life  with  which  we  have  now 
to  deal.  It  will  speedily  be  seen,  as,we  pro¬ 
ceed,  that  we  are  actuated  by  no  party  views 
or  motives,  but  that  our  main  object  is  to  rec¬ 
tify  the  scale  by  which  our  public  men  are  to 
be  judged.  Granting  that  no  widespread  or 
lasting  injury  may  result  from  an  insulted  ex¬ 
ample  of  unmerited  promotion  to  the  highest 
honors  of  the  State, — the  case  assumes  a 
much  more  serious  aspect  when  the  essential 
rules  of  political  morality  are  systematically 
tampered  with,  in  the  hope  of  making  them 
square  with  conduct  which,  so  long  as  their 
authority  remains  unimpaired,  must  be  held 
emphatically  wrong.  We  are  well  aware  of 
the  delicacy  and  difficulty  of  the  task  ;  but 
we  have  at  least  one  advantage — that,  so  long 
as  we  confine  ourselves  to  what  bears  on  bis 

fmblic  career,  we  need  not  be  over  scrupu- 
ous  in  discussing  the  antecedents  of  a  man 
who  has  dealt  more  largely  and  profitably  in 
personality  than  any  writer  or  speaker  of  our 
day. 

According  to  the  “Critical  Biography,” 
“  the  future  orator  and  statesman  was  born 
in  the  year  1806,”  and  according  to  Dodd’s 
Parliamentary  Companion,  in  1805.  He 
was  the  first-born  of  Isaac  Disraeli,  the  emi¬ 
nent  author  of  “  Curiosities  of  Literature 
a  book  which,  despite  of  the  inaccuracies  de¬ 
tected  by  Mr.  Corney  and  others,  has  been 
translated  into  every  modem  language  that 
boasts  a  literature,  and  must  be  deemed  an 
indispensable  part  of  every  good  library. 
Disraeli  the  Elder,  as  he  was  affectedly  des¬ 
ignated  by  the  son  in  the  hope  of  benefiting 
I  by  the  reflected  lustre  of  the  paternal  fame, 
was  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  old-faah- 
ioned  man  of  letters — amiable,  kind-hearted, 
devoted  to  his  books,  and  little  conversant 
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With  the  habits  or  topics  of  the  gay  and 
bustling  circles  of  the  metropolis.  His  claim 
to  an  honorable  post  in  the  Republic  of  Let¬ 
ters  was  unimpeached  and  is  certainly  unim¬ 
peachable.  What,  then,  do  the  admirers 
and  followers  of  Mr.  B.  Disraeli  mean  by  as¬ 
serting  that,  far  from  being  aided  by  birth 
and  connection  in  his  social  and  political  as¬ 
pirations,  he  had  extraordinary  disadvanta¬ 
ges  in  this  respect  to  surmount?  We  know 
perfectly  well  that  a  strong  prejudice  was 
entertained  against  him  when  he  first  enter¬ 
ed  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  this  was 
the  natural  result  of  those  passages  in  his 
life  which  he  now  6nds  it  convenient  to  terni 
his  “  wild  oats.”  If  he  could  have  dissocia¬ 
ted  himself  from  these,  and  have  moderated 
his  pretensions  for  an  interval,  he  would 
have  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  his  recep¬ 
tion  ;  and,  to  the  best  of  our  observation,  no 
debutant,  in  any  walk  of  life,  need  wish  for  a 
better  recommendation  than  an  honored 
name.  In  point  of  hereditary  fortune,  he 
was  better  off  than  Burke,  Sheridan,  or  Can¬ 
ning;  and,  with  regard  to  his  apparently 
most  serious  stumbling-block,  his  Jewish  ex¬ 
traction,  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that, 
under  his  adroit  and  spirited  management,  it 
was  not,  at  one  period,  actually  transformed 
into  a  stepping-stone. 

When  “  Pelham”  is  asked  whether  illegiti¬ 
mate  birth  will  prevent  a  person  from  being 
a  perfect  gentleman,  he  makes  answer,  that  it 
will  not,  if  the  individual  feels  no  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  stain,  for  theu  it  will  in  no  re¬ 
spect  impair  that  freedom  and  independence 
of  bearing  which  are  essential  to  the  charac¬ 
ter.  To  apply  this  rehned  remark  to  the 
case  before  us — we  conceive  that  if  an  En¬ 
glishman  of  the  Jewish  race  puts  a  bold  and 
honest  face  on  the  matter,  his  contempora¬ 
ries  will  soon  cease  to  think  about  it,  and 
that,  it  will  speedily  become  stingless  and 
inoperative  as  a  taunt.  So  long  as  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  was  the  fearless  and  uncompromising 
champion  of  his  oppressed  brethren,  he  car¬ 
ried  with  him  the  cordial  sympathy  of  every 
generous  heart  and  the  eager  concurrence  of 
every  enlightened  mind.  He  participated 
.  in  the  new  dignity  which  he  conferred  on 
their  cause.  Never  was  there  a  more  strik¬ 
ing  cunfirmation  of  the  maxim  that  “honesty 
is  ihe  best  policy ;”  for  it  was  not  until  he 
lowered  his  tone,  and  began  to  capitu¬ 
late  on  his  own  account,  that  bis  vulnerable 
side  was  laid  bare.  From  the  time  when 
he  assumed  the  lead  of  a  party  whose  watch¬ 
word  is  bigotry,  and  who  stand  pledged  to 
retain  the  Jews  in  their  present  state  of  civic 


inferiority,  his  Caucasian  descent  became 
again  the  bar  sinister  of  his  political  shield  ; 
but  it  is  his  own  fault  if  he  selects  for  bis 
constant  associates  the  hereditary  oppressors 
of  bis  race,  and  does  all  that  in  him  lies  to 
fan  the  smouldering  embers  of  intolerance 
into  a  dsme.  Did  he  really  suppose  that  he 
would  be  allowed  to  revive  the  No  Popery 
cry,  or  to  call  for  fresh  penal  enactments  in 
favor  of  our  “  Protestant  Constitution,”  with¬ 
out  provoking  a  telling  retort  ?  If  so,  he 
reckoned  without  his  host ;  and  the  mode  in 
which  one  of  his  late  colleagues  alluded  to 
the  topic  under  discussion,  might  have  serv¬ 
ed  as  a  warning  to  Mr.  Disraeli  to  get  out  of 
their  company  as  fast  as  possible.  Sir  John 
Trollope  told  his  constituents,  at  his  re-elec¬ 
tion  for  South  Lincolnshire,  in  March  last, 
that  the  financial  concerns  of  the  country 
were  safe  in  the  guardianship  of  “  a  gentle¬ 
man  undoubtedly  of  ancient  blood  hut  eastern 
origin.”  Beginning  with  a  compliment,  the 
Right  Honorable  Baronet  unconsciously 
ended  with  a  sneer. 

It  is  fortunate,  therefore,  that  the  bane  is 
coupled  with  the  antitode;  “  for  sufferance 
is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe.”  Centuries  of 
oppression  have  endowed  the  Jewish  race 
with  corresponding  habits  of  endurance. 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  frequently  been  subjected 
to  mortifications  and  disappointments  which 
would  have  driven  a  more  sensitive  man  to 
the  very  verge  of  self-destruction.  Yet  nei¬ 
ther  insult  nor  annoyance  seemed  to  make 
the  smallest  impression  on  that  imperturbable 
temper  and  impassive  brow.  So  long  as  he 
could  gain  any  thing  by  being  cool,  he  was 
cool ;  and  it  was  only  on  rare  occasions, 
when  the  game  was  up  or  played  out,  that 
he  was  ever  hurried  into  the  display  of  ill- 
temper  or  irritability.  That  extraordinary 
faculty  of  mastering  his  emotions  and  biding 
bis  time,  by  dint  of  which  he  has  so  often 
grasped  Fortune  by  the  forelock,  may  be 
clearly  traced  to  his  “  eastern  origin,”  and 
can  hardly  be  computed  as  the  worst  or 
most  profitless  part  of  that  “  damnosa  he- 
reditas”  which  descended  to  him  with  his 
blood. 

It  is  rather  strange,  considering  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  literary  position  of  his  father, 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  did  not  receive  what  is 
called  a  regular  education.  He  was  brought 
up  at  a  private  school,  or  academy,  in  the 
classic  shades  of  Hampstead  or  Highgate  ; 
and  at  the  age  when  young  men  commonly 
commence  residence  at  a  University,  he  was 
articled  to  a  highly  respectable  firm  of  soli- 
^  citors  in  the  city.  “In  his  adolescence,” 
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says  Mr.  Francis,  “  he  was  subjected  to  the 
severe  corrective  of  a  city  life.  The  future 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  spent  in  the 
hard  service  of  a  lawyer’s  office  much  of  the 
time  he  would  rather  have  devoted  to  the 
Muses.  We  do  not  consider  ourselves  called 
upon  to  enter  into  mere  gossiping  details, 

•  however  interesting,  of  this  period  of  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  career.  His  native  genius  soon 
broke  through  these  trammels.”  The  plain 
matter  of  fact  is,  that  these  trammels  were 
neither  severe  nor  degrading,  although  Mr. 
Francis’  language  would  justify  an  inference 
that  they  were  both.  An  articled  clerk’s  or¬ 
dinary  mode  of  passing  his  time  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  by  Cowper  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Hes- 
keth  : — ”  I  did  actually  live  three  years  with 
^  Mr.  Chapman,  a  solicitor, — that  is  to  say,  I 
slept  three  years  in  his  house ;  but  1  lived, 
that  is  to  say,  I  spent  my  days,  in  Southamp¬ 
ton  Row,  as  you  very  well  remember.  There 
was  I  and  the  future  Lord  Chancellor  (Thur- 
low)  constantly  employed  from  morning  till 
night,  in  giggling  and  making  giggle,  instead 
of  studying  the  law.  0  fie,  cousin !  how 
could  you  do  so.” 

Mr.  Disraeli  was  not  the  first  by  hundreds, 
and  very  far  indeed  from  being  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished,  of  the  many  notable  personages 
who  have  verified  the  portrait  of — 

“  Some  youth  his  father’s  wishes  doomed  to  cross, 
Who  pens  a  stanza  when  he  should  engross.” 

Nor  is  it  clear  to  our  minds  that  his  sojourn 
in  the  metropolis,  with  leisure  and  command 
of  books,  under  this  lax  apprenticeship,  may 
not  have  qualified  him  better  for  working  out 
his  peculiar  destiny  than  the  same  number  of 
years  spent,  and  haply  trifled  avray,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Isis  or  the  Cam.  “  Every  man,” 
says  Gibbon,  “  who  rises  above  the  common 
level  has  received  two  educations, — the  first 
from  his  teachers, — the  second,  more  per¬ 
sonal  and  important,  from  himself.”  That 
the  second  was  not  omitted  in  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
case,  he  gave  ample  and  speedy  evidence. 
He  could  hardly  have  arrived  at  legal  years 
of  discretion,  when  he  set  oh  foot  the  earliest 
of  his  ambitious  projects ;  for  although  we 
are  not  prepared  to  specify  the  precise  share 
he  had  in  getting- up  or  editing  the  ”  Repre¬ 
sentative”  newspaper  in  January,  1826,  we 
have  the  strongest  direct  proof  that  he  was 
one  of  the  responsible  parents  of  the  scheme. 
The  late  John  Murray,  of  Albemarle  Street, 
— the  most  enterprising  and  liberal-minded 
of  bibliopole8,->— who  lost  more  than  20,000L 
by  the  undertaking,  was  wont  to  declare  to 
his  dying  day  that  he  was  led  into  hazarding 
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this  large  sum  by  the  gorgeous  pictures  of 
anticipated  profit  and  influence  drawn  by  the 
imaginative  genius  of  the  precocious  ex-clerk. 
The  paper  never  recovered  from  the  eflects 
of  an  article  beginning — "  As  we  were  sitting 
in  our  opera  box” — and  it  was  given  up  after 
six  months’  trial,  during  which  half  a  dozen 
or  more  editors  were  successively  employed.* 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  1826,  Mr. 
Disraeli,  who  has  a  knack  of  turning  failures 
to  account,  electrified  the  novel-reading  pub¬ 
lic  by  “  Vivian  Grey,”  the  plot  of  which  was 
understood  to  be  founded  on  the  getting  up 
of  the  “  Representative”  and  on  the  incidental 
intrigues, — literary,  social,  and  political.  We 
remember  seeing  a  Key,  in  which  the  Mar¬ 
quess  of  Carabiu  was  declared  to  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  John  Murray, — Cleve¬ 
land,  an  eminent  author  and  editor,  still  liv¬ 
ing — and  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine,  a  now  forgot¬ 
ten  blue-stocking.  The  suggested  analogies 
are  faint,  and  the  points  of  similarity  mostly 
fanciful,  but  the  novel  itself  will  always  re¬ 
main  an  object  of  interest  to  the  metaphysi¬ 
cal  inquirer  as  containing  the  germ,  rude  out¬ 
line,  and  incomplete  conception  of  the  career 
which  the  author  was  even  then  meditating, 
and  in  great  measure  has  since  contrived  to 
run.  We  request  particular  attention  to  the 
following  passages  : — 

“  ‘  At  this  moment,  how  many  a  powerful  noble 
wants  only  wit  to  be  a  Minister ;  and  what  wants 
Vivian  Grey  to  attain  the  same  end  ?  That  no¬ 
ble’s  influence.  When  two  persons  can  so  ma¬ 
terially  assist  each  other,  why  are  they  not  brought 
together?  Shall  I,  because  my  birth  baulks  iny 
fancy — shall  I  pass  my  life.a  moping  misanthrope 
in  an  old  chdteau  ?  Supposing  1  am  in  contact 
with  this  magnifico,  am  I  prepared  ?  Now,  let 
me  probe  my  very  soul.  Does  my  cheek  blanch  ? 
I  have  the  mind  for  the  conception ;  and  I  can 
perform  right  skilfully  upon  the  most  splendid  of 
musical  instruments — the  human  voice — to  make 
those  conceptions  beloved  by  others.  There  wants 
but  one  thing  more — courage,  pure,  perfect  cour¬ 
age  ; — and  does  Vivian  Grey  know  fear  ?’  He 
laughed  an  answer  of  bitterest  derision.”  (Vol. 
i.  p.  43.) 

“  It  was  a  rule  with  Vivian  Grey,  never  to  ad¬ 
vance  any  opinion  as  his  own.  He  had  been  too 
deep  a  student  of  human  nature,  not  to  be  aware 
that  the  opinions  of  a  boy  of  twenty,  however 
sound,  and  however  correct,  stand  but  a  poor 
chance  of  being  adopted  by  his  elder,  though 
feebler,  fellow-creatures.  In  attaining  any  end, 
it  was  therefore  his  system  always  to  advance  his 

*The  first  Number  appeared  on  the  26th  Janua¬ 
ry,  and  the  last  on  the  28th  July,  1826.  After  mak¬ 
ing  every  allowance  for  the  subsequent  improve¬ 
ment  ana  raised  standard  of  newspaper  writing, 
we  are  obliged  to  own  that  the  “Representative” 
richly  merited  its  fate. 
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opinion  aa  that  of  some  eminent  and  considered 
personage ;  and  when,  under  the  sanction  of  this 
name,  the  opinion  or  advice  was  entertained  and 
listened  to,  Vivian  Grey  had  no  fear  that  he  could 
prove  its  correctness  and  its  expediency.  He  pos¬ 
sessed  also  the  singular  faculty  of  being  able  to 
improvise  quotations,  that  is,  he  could  unpremedi- 
tatedly  clothe  his  conceptions  in  language  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  style  of  any  particular  author :  and 
Vivian  Grey  was  reputed  in  the  world  as  having 
the  most  astonishing  memory  that  ever  existed ; 
for  there  was  scarcely  a  subject  of  discussion  in 
which  he  did  not  gain  a  victory,  by  the  great 
names  he  enlisted  on  his  side  of  the  argument. 
His  father  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  this 
dangerous  faculty,  and  had  often  remonstrated 
with  his  son  on  the  use  of  it.”  (Vol.  i.  p.  68.) 

“  I  will  speak  to  yon  (Cleveland^  with  the  frank¬ 
ness  which  you  have  merited,  and  to  which  I  feel 
you  are  entitled.  I  am  not  the  dupe  of  the  Mar¬ 
quess  of  Carabas ;  I  am  not,  I  trust,  the  dupe,  or 
tool,  of  any  one  whatever,  ^lieve  me.  Sir,  there 
is  that  at  work  in  England,  which,  taken  at  the 
tide,  may  lead  on'  to  fortune.  I  see  this.  Sir, — I, 
a  young  man,  uncommitted  in  political  principles, 
unconnected  in  pubhc  life,  feeling  some  confi¬ 
dence,  I  confess,  in  my  own  abilities,  but  desirous 
of  availing  myself,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  others.  Thus  situated,  I  find  myself  work¬ 
ing  for  the  same  end  as  my  Lord  Carabas,  and 
twenty  other  men  of  similar  calibre,  mental  and 
moral ;  and.  Sir,  am  I  to  play  the  hermit  in  the 
drama  of  life,  because,  perchance,  my  fellow-ac¬ 
tors  may  be  sometimes  fools,  and  occasionally 
knaves.  Oh!  Mr.  Cleveland,  if  the  Marquess  of 
Carabas  has  done  you  the  ill  service  which  Fame 
says  he  has,  your  sweetest  revenge  will  be  to 
make  him,  your  to4d  ;  your  most  perfect  triumph, 
to  rise  to  power  by  his  inflence.”  (Vol.  i.  p.  297.) 

None  of  the  maxims  or  reflections  in  this 
book  are  remarkable  for  refinement  or  depth. 
They  lie  on  the  surface,  and  read  like  the  af¬ 
fected  and  flippant  cynicism  which  clever 
youngsters  mistake  for  philosophy,  whilst 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  illustrated  and 
carried  out  by  the  dramatis  •persona  of  the 
romance  is  very  far  indeed  from  redeeming 
them  from  the  imputation  of  commonplace. 
Vivian  Grey,  as  portrayed,  could  not  by  any 
possibility  have  made  his  way  in  good  com¬ 
pany,  or  have  inspired  a  man  like  Cleveland 
with  any  feeling  but  distrust.- '  Yet  it  has 
been  by  acting  up  to,  and  improving  on,  the 
creed  of  “  Vivian  Grey  ”  that  the  author,  af¬ 
ter  a  thousand  abortive  experiments  in  the 
art  of  rising,  has  realized  the  dream  of  his 
boyhood.  Although  he  was  speedily  pre¬ 
cipitated  from  the  dizzy  height  he  had  inter¬ 
nally  vowed  to  obtain,  he  Am  stood  upon  it 
long  enough  for  a  puzzled  nation  to  look  up, 
and  wonder,  and  possibly  to  blush.  He  has 
found  his  Marquis  of  Carabas,  his  Lord 
Courtown,  and  his  Sir  Beardmore  Scrope ; 


and  he  ha*  revenged  himself  on  the  haughty^ 
nobles  and  squires  who  “spat' upon  his 
Jewish  gaberdine,”  by  making  tools  and 
fools  of  them.  As  it  was  wittily  observed 
when  he  compelled  his  followers  to  forswear 
“  Protection,”  the  country  gentlemen  used 
to  amuse  themselves  by  drawing  the  teeth 
of  the  Caucasians,  but  it  was  now  the  turn 
of  the  Caucasians  to  draw  the  teeth  of  the 
country  gentlemen.  Whether  this  be  the 
kind  of  a  triumph  which  a  good  or  great 
man  would  wish  to  have  recorded  in  his  me¬ 
moirs  or  commemorated  on  his  tomb-stone, 
is  quite  another  matter — all  we  venture  to 
assert  in  this  place  is,  that  it  was  obtained 
an^,  we  believe,  fully  enjoyed  by  “  Disraeli 
the  Younger,”  when  he  donned  the  blue  and 
gold  uniform  of  a  Cabinet  Minister. 

We  noticed  the  best  of  his  novels  at  the 
time  of  their  appearance,*  and  feel  no  in¬ 
clination  to  revert  to  them.  The  best  was 
“  Contarini  Fleming,”  and  the  worst  the 
“  Wondrous  Tale  of  Alroy,”  in  which  ex¬ 
travagance  and  absurdity  had  reached  the 
culminating  point.  Results  have  no  longer 
the  smallest  connection  with  causes,  and  per¬ 
formance  bids  audacious  defiance  to  possi¬ 
bility.  This  work  met  with  precisely  the 
same  reception  from  the  literary  public  which 
was  subsequently  accorded  to  his  maiden 
speech  by  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was 
received  with  loud  laughter,  and  the  versatile 
writer  forthwith  betook  himself  to  what  he 
mistook  for  poetry.  His  “  Revolutionary 
Epic  ”  appeared  in  1832,  and  was  destined, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Preface,  to  place  him 
in  the  same  category  with  Homer,  Virgil, 
Dante,  and  Milton.  But  he  fortunately  add¬ 
ed,  “  that  if  the  decision  of  the  public  should 
be  in  the  negative,  then  will  he,  without  a 
pang,  hurl  his  Lyre  to  Limbo.”  He  was  as 
good  as  his  word,  so  far  as  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  Epic  was  concerned.  It  felt  still 
boro,  and  henceforth  we  find  him  playing  a 
conspicuous,  if  not  always  a  creditable  or 
commendable,  p-art  on  the  political  stage. 

As  the  “  Representative  ”  was  a  hijrh  To¬ 
ry  organ,  we  presume  that  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
professedly  a  high  Tory  in  1826.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  he  started  for  High  Wycombe  in 
1832  as  a  Radical,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
late  Mr.  O’Connell  and  Mr.  Hume,  with 
whose  letters  of  recommendation  he  pla- 
j  carded  the  borough  walls.  The  sponsor  for 
I  his  fidelity  to  their  known  principles  was  the 


♦  Vol.  IxvL  p.  69,  voL  Ixxx.  p.  617,  vol.  Ixxxvi 
p.  138. 
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We  need  hardly  suggest,  that  a  pledge  or 
profession  must  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  maker  knew  and  meant  it  to  be 
accepted.  Yet  it  is  deemed  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  charge  of  tergiversation  brought 
against  Mr.  Disraeli,  on  the  strength  of  his 
Wycombe  and  Marylebone  candidature,  to 
say  that  he  was  a  Tory-Radical,  or  Radical- 
Tory,  and  that  he  was  consequently  at  full 
liberty  to  solicit  the  support  of  the  Ultras  of. 
either  side.  Our  own  solution  of  his  many 
Protean  transformations  is,  that  he  had  never 
any  political  principles  or  fixed  convictions 
whatever.  The  world  was  all  before  him 
where  to  choose,  and  he  chose  what  best 
suited  his  purpose  at  the  moment.  He 
alternately  presented  the  black  side  of  his 
shield  to  the  Neri,  and  the  white  side  to  the 
Bianchi ;  or  he  was  the  prototype  of  the 
Frenchman  who  was  seized  in  Paris,  on  the 
24th  February  1848,  with  three  cockades— 
white,  red,  and  tricolor — in  his  pocket,  his 
avowed  object  being  to  assume  from  hour  to 
hour  the  badge  of  the  faction  which  seemed 
to  be  getting  the  upper  hand.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  well  aware  that  there  may  be 
such  a  creed,  or  mixture  of  creeds,  as  that 
which  has  been  attributed  to  the  Right 
Honorable  Gentleman,  in  the  hope  of  extri¬ 
cating  him  from  his  dilemna.  Les  extremes 
se  touchent ;  and  he  is  not  the  first  who  has 
speculated  on  governing  mankind  despot¬ 
ically,  or  in  a  high  Tory  sense,  by 'appealing 
to  the  numerical  majority.  It  is  what  Na¬ 
poleon  the  'rhird  has  done  and  is  doing.  It 
was  what  the  Jacobites,  or  original  “  Country 
Party,”  hoped  to  do  at,  and  for  many  years 
after,  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Bruns¬ 
wick.  The  hypothesis  on  which  their  hopes 
rested,  was  that,  since  the  middle  class  was 
not  to  be  shaken  in  its  attachment  to  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  the  fit  instruments  for 
revolutionizing  society  must  be  sought  at  its 
bottom  and  its  top.  The  Extreme  Right  and 
the  Extreme  Left  must  be  persuaded  to 
coalesce  against  the  Right  and  Left  Centres. 
The  reason  why  Shippen,  Bromley,  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Windham,  and  other  partisans  of  the 
Stuarts,  wished  to  repeal  the  Septennial  Act, 
is  therefore  obvious  enough.  They  sought  to 
restore  an  exiled  race  of  sovereigns  by  popu¬ 
lar  suffrage.  But  what  fallen  dynasty  did 
Mr.  Disraeli  seek  to  testore  when  he  advo¬ 
cated  a  return  to  triennial,  annual,  or  “  often- 
er  if  need  be’‘  parliaments  ? 

This  is  only  one  amongst  a  hundred  shallow 
fallacies  by  which  he  sought  to  pass  for  an 
original  thinker.  The,  Whigs,  forsooth,  were 
to  be  cried  down  as  the  enemies  of  rational 


author  of  “Pelham,”  who  thus  explains  his 
share  in  the  transaction  : — 


“  London,  24th  Jal7,  1835. 

“  Sir, — In  answer  to  your  letter,  I  beg  to  say 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  first  referred  me  to  a  printed 
handbill  of  his  own,  espousing  short  parliaments, 
vote  by  ballot,  and  untaxed  knowledge.  I  con¬ 
ceived  these  principles  to  be  the  polestar  of  the 
sincere  reformers,  and  to  be  the  reverse  ■(/  Tory 
ones.  I  showed  that  handbill  to  Mr.  Hume ; 
hence  the  letters  of  that  gentleman  and  of  others. 
Mr.  Disraeli  does  not  deny  that  he  professed  those 
opinions  at  that  time,  but  he  has  explained  that  he 
meant  them- for  adoption,  not  against  the  Tories, 
but  Whigs.  With  his  explanation  I  have  nothing 
to  do.  I  question  his  philosophy,  but  I  do  not 
doubt  his  honor.  When  any  man  tells  me  that 
he  votes  for  ballot^  short  parliaments,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  taxes  on  knowledge,  I  can  only 
suppose  him  to  be  a  Reformer  ;  such  being  my 
principles  I  would  always  give  him  my  support ; 
and  I  should  never  dream  of  asking  whether  he 
called  himself  a  Radical  or  a  Tory. 

“  I  am.  Sir, 

“  E.  Cox,  Esq.  “  E.  L.  Bulwer.” 

One  of  Mr.  Hume’s  recommendatory  let¬ 
ters  contained  the  following  expressions : — 

• 

“  I  hope  all  Reformers  will  rally  round  you  who 
entertain  liberal  opinions  in  every  branch  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  are  prepared  to  pledge  yourself  to 
support  reform  and  economy  in  every  department.” 

If  the  Financial  Reform  Association  had 
then  existed,  Mr.  Disraeli  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  a  member  of  it,  and  he  did 
become  a  member  of  the  Westminster  Re¬ 
form  Club.  About  the  same  time,  he  was 
introduced,  at  his  own  request,  to  the  late 
Earl  of  Durham  as  a  Durhamite,  and  in  1833, 
he  was  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of 
Marylebone  on  the  ultra  liberal  side.* 


*  The  whole  of  the  documentary  and  other 
evidence  bearing  on  this  part  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
career  was  collected  and  published  in  1836  by  Mr. 
£.  Cox,  now  a  barrister  on  the  Western  Circuit  and 
late  Derbyite  candidate  for  Tewkesbury,  in  a  pam¬ 
phlet,  with  his  name.  This  pamphlet  formed  the 
basis  of  a  series  of  articles  in  the  “  Globe”  (for 
January  1836,)  notoriously  and  avowedly  written 
W  an  amiable  and  accomplished  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  whose  untimely  death  was  re¬ 
gretted  as  a  national  loss.  He,  with  bis  genial  love 
of  fun,  was  especially  delighted  when  Mr.  Disraeli 
magniloquently  demanded  in  the  course  of  the  re¬ 
sulting  controversy :  “  How  could  he  be  gratified 
*  by  an  ignoble  controversy  with  an  obscure  animal 
'like  the  editor  of  the  “Globe,”  when  his  own 
'  works  had  been  translated  at  least  into  the  lan- 
'guage  of  polished  Europe,  and  circulated  by 
'  thousands  in  the  New  World  t” — a  test  of  merit 
which,  in  many  other  instances  within  our  memory, 
would  have  placed  the  authors  of  ephemeral  works 
of  fiction  at  the  head  of  contemp<»tu*y  literature. 
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government,  because  they  had  selected  the 
Venetian  constitution  for  their  model,  and 
bad  labored  unceasingly  to  reduce  an  Eng¬ 
lish  sovereign  to  the  condition  of  a  Doge. 
This  theory  pervades  the  whole’  of  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  political  writings  ;  yet  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  any  historical  inquirer  should 
risk  his  reputation  on  such  trash.  A  similar 
accusation  might,  with  equal  or  greater  plau¬ 
sibility,  be  urged  against  M.  Thiers,  for  per- 
severingly  endeavoring  to  compel  Louis 
Philippe  to  recogniie  the  maxim,  “  Le  Roi 
rtgne  et  ne  gouveme  pas”  If  the  Whigs 
ever  .formed  such  a  design,  they  failed 
wofully.  The  direct  personal  influence  of 
the  sovereign  was  far  greater  during  the 
reigns  of  George  I,  and  George  II.  than  it 
has  been  during  the  reigns  of  William  IV. 
and  Victoria.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  refer-to 
Lord  Hervey’s  (confirmatory  of  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole’s)  account  of  the.  manner  in  which 
George  II.  named  his  first  premier,  or  to  the 
history  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  administra¬ 
tion  from  1721  to  1742.  We  should  be  glad 
to  know -who,  from  Walpole’s  rise  to  his  fall, 
fulfilled  the  functions  of  the  Council  of  Ten  ? 
Whilst  Queen  Caroline  lived,  she  exercised 
more  control  over  her  royal  spouse  than  any 
ten  Whig  peers  that  Mr.  Disraeli  can  name. 
That  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  (whom  Mr. 
Disraeli,  “  in  Sybil,”  calls  “  the  virtual  sover¬ 
eign  of  England”)' by  his  boroughs  and  his 
connections,  and  the  first  Pitt  by  his  com¬ 
manding  talents  and  his  popularity,  occasion-- 
ally  imposed  a  galling  curb  on  the  inclinations 
of  the  sovereign,  is  true  enough  ;  but  liability 
to  this  description  of  restraint  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  a  limited  monarchy,  and  suggests 
not  the  faintest  analogy  to  the  humiliating 
helplessness  of  a  Doge. 

William  III.,  as  Mr. 'Disraeli  admits,  baf¬ 
fled  the  combination.  The  reign  of  Anne 
was  more  like  a  struggle  between  the  Duch¬ 
ess  of  Marlborough  and  Mrs.  Masbam  than 
between  the  Venetian  and  English  systems  ; 
and  public  opinion  came  into  full  play  and 
regular  operation  as  a  controlling  power  soon 
after  the  accession  of  George  III.  But  if 
the  versatile  inventor  of  this  untenable  theo¬ 
ry  will  not  be  persuaded  to  give  it  up,,  or 
cannot  do  so  without' loss  of  credit,  we  re¬ 
commend  him  to  go  back  a  great  deal  farther 
than  to  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary 
for  his  proofs.  The  points  of  comparison 
which  he  requires  will  be  found  most  plenti¬ 
ful  under  the  Plantagenets ;  and  if  a  baro¬ 
nial  or  aristocratic  league  to  coerce  the  chief 
magistrate  be  the  one  thing  needful  to  com¬ 
plete  the  parallel,  why  not  date  the  rise  of 


the  Anglo-Venetian  constitution  from  the 
signing  of  Magna  Charts  by  King  John  ? 

The  same  fanciful  train  of  superficial  rea¬ 
soning  has  constantly  supplied  Mr.  Disraeli 
with  a  convenient  excuse  for  attacking  the  * 
middle  or  moderate  party,  with  whom  he  had, 
and  could  have,  nothing  in  common,  and  who 
invariably  declined  his  advances  and  made 
light  of  Kis  pretensions.  But  whatever  his 
object  in  courting  the  Radical  leaders,  and 
whether  he  did  or  did  not  intend  to  use  their 
influence  merely  for  the  destruction  of 
Whiggism  and  the  advancement  of  Toryism, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  until  the  Reform 
Bill  tide  was  on  the  turn,  he  figured  amongst 
the  most  uncompromising  champions  of  “  de¬ 
mocracy.”  It  was  in  this  phase  of  his  ca¬ 
reer  that  he  published  “  What  Is  He  V'  a 
short  pamphlet  in  which,  after  declaring  the 
House  of  Lords  virtually  defunct,  be  thus 
marks  out  the  only  course  left  for  well  wish¬ 
ers  to  their  country 

“  Believing,  then,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
restore  the  aristocratic  principle,  and  believingthat 
unless  some  principle  of  action  be  infused  into  '' 
the  Government  a  convulsion  must  ensue,  what 
are  the  easiest  and  most  obvious  methods  by  which 
the  democratic  principle  may  be  made  predomi¬ 
nant  7  It, would  appear  that  the  easiest  and  the 
most  obvious  methods  are,  the  instant  repeal  of 
the  Septennial  Act,  and  the  institution  of  election 
by  ballot,  and  the  immediate  dissolution  of  Par¬ 
liament.” 

Since  Mr.  Disraeli’s  accession  to  oflUce,  he 
has  taken  the  more  prudent  course  of  gloss¬ 
ing  over  the  first  eight  or  nine  years  of  his 
public  life  as  his  “  wild  oats.”  But  this 
style  of  evasion  and  apology  was  not  open  to 
him  when  he  first  joined  the  Tory  ranks. 
The  first  symptom  of  his  affection  from  the 
Hume,  O’Connell,  and  Bulwer  section  of 
Liberals,  w^  of  the. most  unequivocal  kind. 
He  stood  for  Taunton  as  a  declared  and  full¬ 
blown  conservative  in  1835  ;  and  he  instantly 
proceeded  to  attack  bis  quondam  allies  and 
patrons,  particularly  the  Irish  Liberator,  in 
the  coarsest  terms.  Mr.  O'Connell  replied 
in  his  characteristic  style,  and,  after  charging 
his  assailant  with  charlatanism,  apostacy,  and 
ingratitude,  he  wound  up  bis  vengeful  dia¬ 
tribe  by  a  sarcasm  which  went  straight,  like  a 
poisoned  arrow,  to  the  mark,  and  has  clung 
like  the  shirt  of  Nessus:  “  I  cannot,”  said 
O’Connell,  “  divest  my  mind  of  the  belief 
that,  if  this  fellow’s  genealogy  were  traced, 
it  would  be  found  that  he  was  the  lineal  de¬ 
scendant  and  true  heir-at-law  of  the  impeni¬ 
tent  thief  who  atoned  for  his  crimes  upon 
the  cross.”  Maddened  by  this  terrible  hit. 
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Mr.  Disraeli  made  matters  worse  by  the 
phrenzied  indulgence  of  bis  exasperation. 
He  covered  himself  with  merited  ridicule  by 
inditing  a  bombastic  challenge  to  Mr.  Mor¬ 
gan  O’Connell,  which,  as  he  might  have  an¬ 
ticipated,  was  declined ;  and  the  absurdity 
of  his  position  reached  its  climax  when  he 
wound  up  an  epistle  to  the  great  Agitator 
with  :  “  We  shall  meet  at  Philippi  [t.  e.  the 
House  of  Commons],  where  I  will  seize  the  ’ 
first  opportunity  of  inflicting'  castigation  for 
the  insults  you  have  lavished  on  me  — a 
pledge,  by  the  way,  which  he  never  attempt¬ 
ed  to  redeem.  He  addressed  another  letter 
to  Mr.  Morgan  O’Connell,  in  which  he  ex¬ 
presses  a  hope  that  the  father  had  been  so 
insulted  as  to  render,  it  incumbent  on  some 
member  of  the  family  to  vindicate  its  out¬ 
raged  honor.  “  The  sons  of  O’Connell,- 
however,”  observes  Mr.  Francis,  “  looked  on 
the  matter  as  purely  ridiculous ;  and  they 
only  published  the  correspondence  in  the 
papers.  The  public  were  much  of  the  same 
opinion.  They  indulged  in  a  good  hearty  ^ 
laugh  at  the  Cambyses’  Vein  of  the  would-be 
champion  of  Conservatism.  His  political 
inconsistency  was  ascribed  to  an  infirmity  of 
judgment  almost  amounting  to  craziness. 
The  extreme  rashness  and  injudicious  haste 
of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  achieve  greatness  had  ex¬ 
cited  strong  prejudices  against  him.” 

Mr.  Francis  adds  that  his  hero  “had,  per¬ 
haps,  never  stood  lower  in  public  esteem  than 
at  this  ^  time.”  But  he  never  cared  about 
public  esteem.  Dr.  Johnson  has  remarked, 
that  there  are  persons  so  besotted  with  the 
love  of  notoriety  that  they  will  roll  in  a  gut-’ 
'  ter  rather  than  not  be  looked  at  or  talked 
about.  Mr.  Disraeli  is,  or  was,  a  striking 
specimen  of  this  class.  The  jupd  monstrer 
digito  proetereuntium  was  bis  master  passion, 
and,  when  be  had  no  other  means  of  gratify¬ 
ing  it,  he  would  stoop  to  make  people  stare 
by  the  extravagance  of  his  dress  and  demean¬ 
or,  or  by  the  cMculated  display  of  a  half- 
genuine  and  half-simulated  self-conceit.  He 
was  profoundly  indiSerent  as  to  the  unfavor¬ 
able  impression  left  on  quiet  and  rational 
people.  If  be  had  made  them  stare,  he  had 
achieved  the  distinction  for  which  be  panted,' 
and  which  he  proposed  to  turn  to  account  in 
some  way.  He  had  carefully  studied  the 
weak  side  of  human  nature,  and  he  knew  that 
the  multitude  are  carried  away  in  their  own 
despite  by  the  habitual  assumption  of  supe¬ 
riority.  A  blot  is  not  a  blot  till  it  is  hit ;  and 
a  failure  is  not  a  failure  till  it  is  acknowledged. 
The  Spartan  boy  would  be  no  bad  model  for 
a  political  adventurer.  It  is '  surprising,  too. 
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how  frequently,  “  in  erring  reason’s  spite,” 
we  accept  people  at  their  own  valuation  if 
they  stick  to  it.  The  world  did  not  despair 
of  Mr.  Disraeli,  because  he  did  not  despair  of 
himself ;  and,  although  he  had  lost  stake 
after  stake,  and  the  odds  were  desperately 
against  him,  he  was  not  yet  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  the  ruined  gamester  who  haa 
nothing  left  wherewith  to  stand  against  the 
hazard  of  the  die.  He  had  youth,  health, 
talent,  and  a  reputation  which  might  almost 
pass  muster  for  fame.  The  author  of  “  Viv¬ 
ian  Grey”  would  never  again  enter  a  London 
drawing-room  unobserved.  He  was  a  nota¬ 
bility  of  the  first  water,  a  spirit  of  the  age,  a 
genius  of  the  epoch,  and  his  cry  was  still — 
“The  world’s  mine  oyster,  which  1  with 
tongue  or  pen  will  open.” 

In  1835,  he  published  his  “  Vindication  of 
the  English  Constitution,”  addressed  to  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  the  professed  object  of  which  is 
to  portray  the  Whigs  as  a  narrow-minded 
and  selfish  oligarchy,  and  to  exalt  the  Tories 
as  the  only  trustworthy  aspirants  to  political 
power.  Borrowing  largely  from  the  brilliant, 
specious,  and  thoroughly  unprincipled  Boling- 
broke,  Mr.  Disraeli  labored  to  prove  that  his 
new  friends  had  merited  the  confidence  of 
their  countrymen  by  doing  the  very  opposite 
of  what  had  been  expected  from  them.  For 
example,  ' 

“  However  irresistible  may  be  the  social  power 
of  the  Tory  party,  their  political  power,  since  1831, 
has  only  b^n  preserved  and  maintained  by  a  series 
of  democratic  measures  of  the  greatest  importance 
and  most  comprehensive  character.  No  sooner 
was  the  passing  of  the  Whig  Reform  Act  inevi¬ 
table,  than  the  Tories  introduced  a  clause  into  it 
which  added  many  thousand  members  to  the  estate 
of  the  Commons.  No  sooner  was  the  Whig  Re¬ 
form  Act'passed,  and  circumstances  had  proved 
that,  with  all  their  machinations,  the  oligarchy 
was  not  yet  secure,  than  the  Whigs,  nnwr  the 
pretence  of  reforming  the  corporations,  attempted 
to  compensate  thomselvea  for  the  democratic  in¬ 
crease  of  the  third  estate,  through  the  Chandos 
clause,  by  the  political  destruction  of  all  the  free¬ 
men  of  Englend;  but  the  Tories  again  stepped 
in  to  the  rescue  of  the  nation  from  the  oligarchy, 
and  DOW  preserved  the  rights  of  eighty  thousand 
members  of  the  third  estate.  And'  not  content 
with  adding  many  thousands  to  its  numbers,  and 
preserving  eighty  thousand,  the  Tories,  ever  since 
the  passing  of  the  oligarchical  Reform  Act  of 
the  Whigs,  have  organized  societies  throughout 
the  country  for  the  great  democratic  purpose  of 
increasing  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  third  estate  of  the  realm.  The  clause 
of  Lord  Chandos,  your  lordship’s  triumphant  de¬ 
fence  of  the  freemen  of  England,  and  the  last  re¬ 
gistration,  are  three  great  democratic  movements, 
and  quite  in  keeping  with  the  original  and  genuine 
character  of  Toryism."  (P.  202.) 
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In  a  preceding  passage'  he  had  stated 
that  “  Toryism  must  occasionally  represent 
and  reflect  the  'patsions  and  prqudices  of  the 
nation  as  well  as  its  purer  energies,  and  its 
more  enlarged  and  philosophic  views.’’  No 
one  will  deny  that  it  diligently  discharged  this 
portion  of  its  functions  under  the  auspices  of 
Lord  Derby,  and  we  can  now  guess  “  the 
reason  why”  the  chivalrous  Premier  consent¬ 
ed  to  take  his  policy  from  the  country, — why 
Mr.  Walpole  proposed  to  bestow  the  elective 
franchise,  with  such  unprecedented  liberality, 
on  militia  men, — why  Mr.  Disraeli  was  eager 
to  recognize  the  “  political  rights  of  labor,” 
— and  why  the  Irish  tenant  leaguers  were 
gratifled  a  thinly  disguised  concession  to 
socialist  principles.  These  “  were  great  demo¬ 
cratic  movements,  and  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  original  and  genuine  character  of  Tory¬ 
ism,” — particularly  if  it  “  must  occasionally 
represent  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the 
nation.”  But  then,  if  Toryism  be  identical 
with  Derbyism,  why  did  Lord  Derby  under- 
.  take  to  encounter  and  vanquish  this  same 
*•  democracy,”  which  (so  says  his  Caucasian 
friend)  it  is  the  especial  -vocation  of  Toryism 
to  strengthen  and  develop  ?  Here  we  own 
ourselves  at  fault,  and  the  only  solution  of 
the  problem  we  can  suggest  is,  that  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  control  the  democratic  tendencies  of 
the  nation — as  St.  Evremond  tells  us  he  con¬ 
quered  his  passions — by  indulging  them  ;  or 
that  the  Ex-Premier  acted  on  the  drunkard’s 
maxim  of  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  you 
or  that  his  Lordship  had  been  studying  the 
doctrine  of  the  honroeopathists,  who  maintain 
that  a  disease  is  most  effectually  cured  by 
drugs  which  would  have  created  it,  had  it  not 
pre-existed  in  the  constitution  of  the  patient. 
But  this,  at  least,  we  will  make  bold  to  pre¬ 
dicate,  that,  if  the  principles  of  parliamen¬ 
tary  reform  advocated  by  this  journal  be 
fairly  compared  with  Mr.  Disraeli’s  and  Mr. 
Walpole’s,  no  impartial  arbitrators  will  hesi¬ 
tate  to  say  that  we  have  a  far  better  title  than 
they,  or  those  whom  they  represent,  to  the 
disputed  designation  of  “  Conservative.” 

The  *  Letters  of  Runnymede,’  composed  in 
obvious  imitation  of  Junius,  and  filjed  with 
truculent  abuse  of  every  contemporary.  Whig 
of  eminence,  were  the  next  notable  produc¬ 
tion  from  his  pen.  They  first  appeared  in 
the  *  Times,’  and  were  published  in  a  col¬ 
lected  shape  in  1836,  with  a  Dedication  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  was  then,  it  seems,  the 
*  chivalrous  ’  champion  who  was  to  transfix 
the  dragon  of  democracy. 

“  In  your  chivalry  alone  is  our  hope.  Clad  in  the 
panoply  of  your  splendid  talents  and  your  spotless 


character,  we  feel  assured  that  you  will  subdue 
this  unnatural  and  unnational  monster;  and  that 
we  may  yet  see  sedition,  and  treason,  and  rapine, 
rampant  as  they  may  have  of  late  figured,  quail 
before  your  power  and  prowess.”  (P.  36.) 

In  1837,  Mr.  Disraeli  obtained  the  long- 
coveted  object  of  his  ambition.  He  was 
elected  member  for  Maidstone^  The  effect 
of  his  maiden  speech  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  is  well  known.  It  was  cut  short  by  an 
irrepressible  burst  of  laughter,  and  he  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  memorable  words  :  ‘  I  have 
begun  several  tinaes  many  things,  and  I  have 
often  succeeded  at '  last.  I  shall  sit  down 
now,  but  the  time  will  come  when  you  will 
hear  me.’  When  Woodfall  told  Sheridan, 
after  hearing  his  maiden  effort,  that  public 
speaking  was  not  his  line,  the  future  rival  of 
Pitt  and  Fox  replied,  after  leaning  his  head 
upon  his  hand  for  a  few  moments, — '  I  have 

it  in  me,  and  by  G -  it  shall  come  out.’ 

This  was  the  instinctive  consciousness  of  la¬ 
tent  power;  and  in  the  same  category  of 
sayings  may  be  ranged  Nelson’s,  when,  find¬ 
ing  bis  name  omitted  in  the  dispatches,  he 
exclaimed,  ‘Never  mind,  some  time  or  other 
I  will  have  a  Gazette  to  myself.’  But  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  threat,  vow,,  or  promise  was  simply 
one  of  his  characteristic  ebullitions  of  assur- 
I  4nce ;  for  we  will  answer  for  it,  that  he  never 
began  anything  yet,  without  proclaiming  that 
he  should  succeed.  Every  one  knows  the 
boastful  predictions  which  he  put  forth  from 
time  to  time  touching  his  Budget  and  the 
certain  duration  of  the  Derbyite  Government, 
and  the  unhesitating  confidence  which  his 
credulous  friends  reposed  in  them  until  the 
bubble  burst.  Moreover,  there  is  nothing 
particularly  remarkable  in  the  intuitive  con¬ 
viction  of  a  very  clever  man  that  he  should 
eventually  compel  attention  from  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  chief  singularity  consisted 
in  the  unabashed  utterance  of  such  an  expec-^ 
tation  at  such  a  moment ;  of  which,  we  fully 
admit,  very  few  embryo  orators  would  be 
found  capable;  Charles  Fox  failed  repeat¬ 
edly  during  his  first  session,  but  it  is  not 
recorded  that  he  concluded  any  one  of  his 
unsuccessful  efforts  with  a  vow  of  future 
excellence. 

It  also  strikes  us  that,  when  undue  stress 
is  laid  on  this  memorable^  incident  in  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  life,  his  admirers  are  apt  to  lose 
sight  of  the  lime  he  took,  and  the  means  he 
used,  to  verify  the  prediction.  The  House, 
having  had  its  laugh,  was  rather  favorably 
disposed  than  otherwise  to  give  him  fair  play 
the  next  time  he  rose ;  but,  although  he 
frequently  trespassed  on  its  patience  between 
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1837  and  the  downfall  of  the  Whig. Ministry 
in  1841,  his  talents  for  debate  were  not  ap¬ 
preciated  ;  and  he  did  not  acquire  what  is 
called  “  the  ear  of  the  House,”  without  first 
resorting  to  adventitious  aid,  and  then  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  its 
least  cultivated  members.  The  adventitious 
aid  in  quesiion  was  that  of  “  Young  England 
the  passions  and  prejudices  to  ^ich  we  al¬ 
lude  were  those  of  the  late  Protectionists. 

When  the  “  Young  England”  party  were 
in  the  zenith  of  their  shortlived  celebrity,  we 
endeavored  to  form  an  accurate  estimate, 
of  their  alleged  vocation,  their  merits  and 
their  pretensions.*  Declining  to  concede  to 
them  the  full  measure  of  intellectual  pre-emi¬ 
nence  which  they  arrogated,  we  gave  them 
ample  credit  fpr  generous  aspirations,  and  for 
energy  and  capacity  enough  to  develop  and 
reduce  into  definite  shape  their  somewhat 
dreamy  schemes  for  the  regeneration  of  so¬ 
ciety.  We  saw,  or  thought  we  saw,  the 
germ.s  of  future  excellence  ih  the  best  of  their 
juvenile  productions ;  and  we  still  think  that 
they  exercised  a  wholesome  infiuence  on  their 
immediate  contemporaries,  by  freshening  and 
elevating  the  tone'of  political  discussion,  os 
well  as  by  suggesting  some  new  and  useful 
trains  of  sentiment  and  thought.  It  is  not  al¬ 
ways  necessary,”  observes  Goethe,  “for  truth 
to,  embody  itself ;  enough  if  it  float  spirit¬ 
ually  about  and  induce  agreement — if,  like 
the  deep  friendly  sound  of  a  bell,  it  unda- 
lates  through  the  air.”  ,  But,  on  the  whole, 
we  must  admit  that  experience  has  shown  the 
vanity  of  our  more  flattering  anticipations; 
for  “  Young  England”  has  literally  left  no¬ 
thing  by  which  its  corporate  or  collective  ex¬ 
istence  can  be  demonstrated  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  an  inquisitive  posterity,  except  the 
recollection  of  its  having  been  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
first  stepping-stone  to.fame.  The  enthusias¬ 
tic  support  of  a  select  band  of  young  admi¬ 
rers  gained  for  him  the  vantage-ground,  for 
which,  insulated  and  singlehanded,  or  con¬ 
founded  with  the  crowd,  he  had  long  battled 
fruitlessly.  It  was  as  their  Coryphaeus  that, 
two  years  at  least  before  the  grand  schism  of 
1846,  he  began  to  show  signs  of  marked 
hostility  towards  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel ; 
who  had  been  the  constant  object  of  the 
rising  rhetorician’s  exalted  eulogy  until  all 
rational  hope  of  preferment  was  at  an  end. 

It  is  well  known  that,  on  the  formation  of 
the  Conservative  Ministry  in  1841,  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  considered  himself  quite  sure  of  office, 
and  was  exceedingly  surprised  at  finding  that 
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Her  Majesty  had  no  need  of  his  services. 
The  truth  is,  the  ludicrous  passages  of  his 
erratic  career  were  still  too  freshly  remem¬ 
bered,  and  the  austere  virtue  of  the  Minister 
prevented  him  from  closing  with  a  recruit  of 
wavering  principles  and  questionable  reputa¬ 
tion,  whose  enmity,  if  the  bare  notion  of  such 
a  thing  had  flitted  across  his  mind  at  that 
time,  he  would  have  despised.  It  must  re¬ 
main,  therefere,  an  unsolved  problem  whether 
the  Secretaryship '  of  the  Admiralty,  or  a 
government  appointment  of  inferior  responu- 
bility,  opportunely  oflered,  would  not  have 
effected  a  most  important  change  in  our  par¬ 
liamentary  history  for  the  last  six  years.  At 
all  events  the  strongest  presumptive  evidence 
may  be  adduced  to  show  that  Mr.  DUraeli 
was  actuated  by  private  and  personal  motives 
when  he  first,  with  his  small  band^  occupied 
a  position  a  little  in  front  of  the  main  l^y  « 
of  Conservatives,  and  manoeuvred  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  eause  no  inconsiderable  annoy¬ 
ance  to  their  then  honored  and  revered  chief. 
We  can  understand  why  the  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  left  the  Cabinet  a  few  months  after 
he  became  a  member  of  it,  and  why  other 
consistent  Protectionists  were  sorely  shakeu 
in  their  allegiance  by  the  “  New  Tariff ;”  but 
the  “  Young  England”  primary  ground  of 
quarrel  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  thit  he  did 
not  go  far  or  fast  enough  in  the  Liberal  di¬ 
rection.  So  long  as  they  acted  in  concert, 
they  were  the  avowed  champions  of  com¬ 
mercial  and  religious  liberty.  Why  then  did 
Mr.  Disraeli  support  and  applaud  this  illus¬ 
trious  statesman  when  he  assumed  the  reigns 
of  power  for  the  supposed  purpose  ^  of  up¬ 
holding  “  Protection,”  and  of  carrying  out 
the  traditional  doctrines  of  Toryism,  yet  labor 
unceasingly  to  undermine  his  influence  from 
the  time  when  he  manifested  a  growing  pre¬ 
dilection  for  Free  Trade,  and  become  his 
bitterest  enemy  when  he  finally  abandoned 
the  Corn  Laws  as  hopelessly  indefensible  ? 
We  shall  endeavor  to  throw  light  on  these' 
points  by  a  few  extracts  from  “  Coningsby,” 
which' appeared' in  1844,  and  was  loudly 
heralded  by  the  author’s  disciples  as  an  au¬ 
thentic  exposition  of  their  creed. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  popular  edition  of 
1849,  the  author  claims  for  it  a  degree  ^of 
authority  which  it'  could  not  be  expected  to 
command  as  a  mere  novel.  “  It  was  not,” 
he  says,  “originally  the  intention  of  the 
writer  to  adopt  the  form  of  fiction  as  the 
instrument  to  scatter  his  suggestions,  but 
after  reflection,  he  resolved  to  avail  himself 
of  a  method  which,  in  the  temper  of  the 
times,  offered  the  best  chance  of  influencing 
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opinion.”  He  had  another,  obvious  rea8<m 
for  choosing,  this  form  of  composition.  It 
afforded  him  increased  facilities  for  gratifying 
his  personal  animosities  with  comparative 
impunity.  It  has  been  objected  to  the  anony¬ 
mous  system  of  English  journalism,  that  it 
gives  undue  scope  to  personal  spite ;  so  that 
^o  one  can  tell  whether  he  may  not  have 
made  a  dangerous  enemy  .by  a  remark  care¬ 
lessly  let  drop  in  the  unguarded  hours  of 
convivial  Intercourse.  No  one,  however,  has 
serious  cause  to  dread  a  newspaper  attack, 
unless  he  invites  criticism  by  coming  volun¬ 
tarily  ^fore  the  public  in  some  shape.  But 
there  is  no  escaping  the  novelist,  who  con¬ 
ceives  himself  licensed  to  introduce  portraits, 
sketches,  and  caricatures  under  the  transpa¬ 
rent  veil  of  a  pseudonym ;  for  even  if  the 
predestined  victim  should  happen  to  be  ob¬ 
scure  and  unassuming,  he  or  she  may  be 
ingeniously  brought  in  as  a  specimen  of  mock 
modesty  and  real  insignificance.  We  need 
hardly  add  that  this  practice  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  true  principles  and  appropri¬ 
ate  objects  of  art ;  which  may  be  one  reason 
why  some  of  our  cleverest  female  novelists 
have  hitherto  tried  in  vain  to  match  the  ex¬ 
quisite  pictures  of  social  life  bequeathed  to 
us  by  the  Burneys  and  Austens.  Amongst 
writers  of  fiction  pretending  to  respectability, 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  been  by  much. the  worst 
offender  in  this  line'.  Indeed  we  should  be 
puzzled  to  name  a  single  natural  and  proba¬ 
ble  character  of  his  drawing,  which  is  not  a 
servile  copy  from  some  living  original ;  and 
he  seems  to  have  lost,  if  he  ever  possessed, 
the  Shakspearlike  genius  for  generalization 
or  creation,  by  the  ruinous  habit  of  rejecting 
the  poetic  ideal  for  the  prosaic  reai,-^much 
as  he  is  supposed  to  have  forfeited  the  power 
of  convincing  the  reason  of  a  cultivated 
audience,  by  perseveringly  acting  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  only  etfe.ctive  mode  of 
operating  on  popular  assemblies  is  to  amuse, 
excite,  or  mystify  them.  This  glaring  defect, 
however,  by  no  means  diminishes  the  value 
of  his  romances  when  considered  as  records 
of  his  passing  opinion^  on  men  and  things, 
and  it  is  solely  as  indications  of  these  that 
we  now  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  the 
following  passages  from  “Coningsby.”  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  ends  of  Toryism 
must  be  attained  by  democratic  measures. 
Let  us  now  ascertain  what  the  Con^rvative 
chief  understands  by  Conservatism.  The 
birth  of  ‘‘  Conservatism”  is  described  in 
terms  which  would  justify  a  doubt  whether 
it  was  in  any  respect  an  improvement  on 
old-fashioned  true  blue  Toryism : — 


**  No  one  had  arisen  either  in  Parliament  or  the 
Universities,  or  the  Press,  to  lead  the  public  mind 
to  the  investigation  of  principles ;  and  not  to  mis¬ 
take,  in  their  reformations,  the  corruption  of  prac¬ 
tice  fur  fundamental  ideas.  It  was  this  perplexed, 
ill-formed,  jaded,  shallow  generation,  repeating 
cries  which  they  did  not  comprehend,  and  wea¬ 
ried  with  the  endless  ebullitions  of  their  own  bar¬ 
ren  conceit,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  summoned 
to  govern.  It  was  from  such  materials,  ample  in 
quantity,  but  in  all  spiritual  qualities  most  defi¬ 
cient  ;  with  great  numbers,  largely  acred,  consoled 
up  to  their  chins,  but  without  knowledge,  genius, 
thought,  truth,  or  faith,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
to  form  a  ‘  great  Conservative  party  on  a  compre¬ 
hensive  basis.’  ” 

So  much  for  the  materials ;  now  for  the 
manufactured  commodity : — 

“  Conservatism  was  an  attempt  to  carry  on  af¬ 
fairs  by  substituting  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties 
of  office  for  the  performance  of  the  functions  of 
government ;  and  to  maintain  this  negative  sys¬ 
tem  by  the-uiere  influence  of  property,  reputable 
private  conduct,  and  what  are  called  go^  con¬ 
nections.  Conservatism  discards  Prescription, 
shrinks  from  Principle,  disavows  Progress ;  hav¬ 
ing  rejected  all  respect  for  Antiquity,  it  offers  no 
redress  for  the  Present,  and  makes  no  preparation 
for  the  Future.  It  is  obvious,  that  for  a  time  un¬ 
der  favorable  circumstances,  such  a  confedera¬ 
tion  might  succeed  ;  but  it  is  equally  clear,  that  on 
the  arrival  of  one  of  those  critical  conjunctures 
that  will  periodically  occur  in  all  States,  and 
which  such  an  impassioned  system  is  even  calcu¬ 
lated  ultimately  to  create,  all  power  of  resistance 
will  be  wanting;  the  barren  curse  of  political  in¬ 
fidelity  will  paralyze  all  action ;  and  the  Conser¬ 
vative  Constithtion  will  be  discovered  to  be  a 
Caput  Mortuum.”  (P.  98.) 

The  attempt  to  identify  the  Conservative 
cause  with  **  Protection  ”  is  thus  keenly  sa¬ 
tirized  : —  ( 

“And  now,  after  a’l,  in  1841,  it  seemed  that 
Taper  was  right.  There  was  a  great  clamor  in 
every  quarter,  and  the  clamor  was  against  Ahe 
Whigs  and  in  faVor  of  Conservative  principles. 
What  Canadian  timber-merchants  meant  by  Con¬ 
servative  principles,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture ; 
or  West  India  planters.  It  was  tolerably  dear  on 
the  hustings  what  spires  and  farmers  and  their 
followers  meant  by  Conservative  principles.  W  hat 
they  mean  by  Conservative  principles  now  is 
another  question ;  and  whether  Conservative  prin¬ 
ciples  mean  something  higher  than  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  fiscal  arrangements,  some  of  them  very 
impolitic,  none  of  them  very  important.  But  no 
matter  what  different  bodies  of  men  understood 
^  the  cry  in  which  they  all  joined,  the  cry  existed ; 
Taper  beat  Tadpole  ;  and  the  great  Conservative 
party  beat  the  shattered  and  exhausted  Whigs.” 
(P.  457.) 

la  connection  with  this  branch  of  the 
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subject,  we  must  not  forget  to  mention  that 
on  the  10th  ,of  May,  1842,  Mr.  Disraeli  de¬ 
livered  a  carefully  prepared  speech  on  the 
TariflF,  in  which  he  expatiated  on  the  “  great 
and  benehcial  influence  of  Mr.  Huskisson,” 
and  tried  to  prove  that  all  eminent  Tories, 
from  Pitt  to  Peel  inclusive,  had  been  the 
champions  of  Free  Trade.  , ,  . 

The  opinions  on  ecclesiastical  matters,  and 
on  the  delicate  question  of  the  relation  of 
the  Church  to  the  State,  professed  by  Mr. 
Disraeli  during  his  “  Young  England  ”  days, 
were  an  exaggerated  form  of  what  is  popu¬ 
larly  termed  “^Puseyism.”  They  were  thus 
developed  in  “  Coningsby  —  ' 

**  ‘  What  can  be  more  anomalous  than  the  pre> 
sent  connection  between  State  and  Church? 
Every  condition  on  which  it  was  originally  con¬ 
sented  to  has  been  cancelled.  That  original  al¬ 
liance  was,  in  my  view,  an  equal  calamity  for  the 
Nation  and  the  Church ;  but,  at  least,  it  was  an 
intelligible  compact.  Parliament,  theu  consisting 
only  of  members  of  the  Established  Church,  was, 
on  ecclesiastical  matters,  a  lay  synod,  and  might, 
in  some  points  of  view,  be  esteemed  a  necessary 
portion  of  Church  government.  But  you  have 
efiaced  this  exclusive  character  of  Parliament : 
you  have  determined  that  a  communion  with  the 
Established  Church  shall  no  longer  be  part  of  the 
qualification  for  sitting  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  There  is  no  reason,  as  far  as  the  consti¬ 
tution  avails,  why  every  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  should  not  be  a  dissenter.  But  the 
whole  power  of  the  country  is  concentrated  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  House  of  Commons 
virtually  appoints  tlie  bidhops.  A  sectarian  as¬ 
sembly',  appoints  the  bishops  of  the  Established 
Church.  They  may  appoint  twenty  Hoadleys.’  ” 
(Pp.  261— 253 ) 

“  Divorce  the  Church  from  the  State,  and  the 
spiritual  power  that  struggled  against  the  brute 
force  of  the  dark  ages,  against  tyrannical  monarchs 
and  harbaruns  barons,  will  struggle  again  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  influences  of  a  diflTerent  form,  but  of  a 
similar  tendency ;  equally  selfish,  equally  insen¬ 
sible,  equally  t»rbarizing.  The  priests  of  God 
are  the  tribunes  of  the  people.  O !  ignorant! 
that  with  sucli  a  missioq.they  should  ever  have 
cringed  in  the  ante-cliambers  of  ministers,  or 
bowed  before  parliamentary  committees  !”  (Pp. 
363,354.) 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1846, 
therefore,  when  Mr.  Disraeli  volunteered  to 
become  the  mouth-piece  of  a  Protectionist, 
\  No-Popery,  and  anti-Tractarian  opposition, 
he  himself  was  a  Freetrader  and  a  Puseyite 
'  — that  is,  if  he  ever  was  anything  but  what 
appeared  to  suit  his  immediate  purpose. 
Most  assuredly,  the  more  liberal  views  then 
recently  announced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
connection  with  the  Maynooth  Grant  and  the 
Com  Laws,  might  have  been  expected  to  re- 


[Jaly, 

move  or  soften  (instead  of  aggravating)  any 
lurking  distrust  of  that  lamented  statesman 
which  his  unrelentitig  satirist  could  have 
contracted  on  public  grounds.  Why,  then, 
did  Mr.  Disraeli  lend  himself  out,  as  an  in¬ 
tellectual  gladiator,  to  a.  section  of  that 
“  large-acred  squirearchy  ”  with  whom  he 
had  no  one  view,  thought,  taste,  habit,  or 
sentiment  in  common  ?  The  solution  of  the 
problem  is  partly  to  be  found  in*  the  circum¬ 
stance  on  which  Mr.  Henry  Drummond  op¬ 
portunely  fixed  attention,  namely,  that  **  the 
best  heads  had  gone  over  to  the  other  side 
so  that  Mr.  Disraeli  might  have  been  actu¬ 
ated  by  motives  very  similar  to  those  which 
induced  the  Scotch  archer  to  prefer  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Louis  the  Eleventh  to  that  of  Charles 
the  Bold.  “  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,”  ob¬ 
served  ‘Le  Balafre  to  Quentin  '  Durward, 

“  charges  'at  the  head  of  his  nobles  and  na¬ 
tive  knights,  his  liegemen'  of  Artois  and 
Hainault.  Think  you,  if  you  were  there,  or 
if  I  were  there  myself,  that  we  could  be 
much  further  forward  than  the  Duke  and 
all  his  own  brave  nobles  of  his  own  land  ?” 
On  the  other  hand,  he  added,  the  King  of 
France  had  alienated  or  driven  away  all  the 
best  of  the  heredittiry  defenders  of  his  throne. 
“  Now,  see  you  not,”  concluded  the  sagacious 
mercenary,  “  in  which  of  these  states  a  cav¬ 
alier  of  fortune  holds  the  highest  rank,  and 
must  come  to  the  highest  fortune?”  Just 
so,  Mr.  Disraeli  might  plausibly  have  asked 
himself  whether  a  cavalier  of  fortune  was 
likely  to  cqme  to  the  highest  honor  by 
competing  fairly  with  statesmen  of  acknowl¬ 
edged'  reputation,  or  by  contending  for  the 
Protectionist  leading  staff  with  Lord  Granby, 
Mr.  Herries,  Mr.  Walpole,  Sir  John  Pak- 
ington,  Mr.  Newdegate,  and  Mr.  Christo¬ 
pher. 

Strange  to  say,  this  mode  of  accounting 
far  his  conduct  is  far  more  favorable  to  the 
Right  Honorable  Gentleman  than  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  it  which  he  has  given  in  the  latest 
of  his  literary  productions,  “Lord  George 
Bentinck :  A  Political  Biography.”  This 
book  was  published  in  January,  1852,  about 
two  months  before  his  accession  to  high  of¬ 
fice,  and  considering  the  period  of  its  ap¬ 
pearance;  and  the  author’s  position  at  the 
time,  we  are  lost  in  wonder  at  the  astound¬ 
ing  audacity  of  its  revelations.  He  unblush- 
ingly  owns  that  he  was  almost  uniformly  ac¬ 
tuated  by  the  least  justifiable  class  of  personal 
motives,  and  he  narrates  the  factious  intrigues 
which  he  aided  or  suggested,  with  a  chuck¬ 
ling  self-complacency,  indicating  about  the 
same  notion  of  political  morality  which  a 
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man  born  blind  may  be  supposed  to  haye  of  Whigs  as  a  party  were  desirous  to  accomplish ; 
colors.  '  Mr.  Macaulay,  after  alleging  ample  **'*1  *  nobleman,  whose  services  had  been  since 


reasons  for  the  “  belief  that  those  amongst 
whom  Machiavelli  lived,' saw  nothing  shock¬ 
ing  or  incongruous  in  his  writings,”  observes, 
“it  is  therefore  in  the-state  of  moral  feeling 
among  the  Italians  ,of  his  time  that  we 
must  seek  for  the  real  explanation  of  what 
seems  most  mysterious  in  the  life  and  writ¬ 
ings  of  this  remarkable  man.”  The  now 
scattered  or  defunct  “  Country  Party,”  far 
from  seeing  anything  objectionable  in  the 
“  Political  Biography,”,  eagerly  circulated  it 
as  their  text-book  and  guide.  By  a  parity 


prematurely  lost  to  the  country,  and  whose  .excel¬ 
lent  sense,  imperturbable  temper,  and  knowledge 
of  mankind,  had  for  many  years  exercised  a  lead¬ 
ing  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  Whigs,  and 
always  to  their  advantage,  was  extremely  anxious, 
that  by  a  reconstruction  in  this  spirit  an  end 
should  be  put  to  that  balanred  state  of  parties, 
which,  if  permitted  to 'continue,  frustrated  the 
practicability  and  even  the  prospect  of  a  strong 
government.  What  be  wished  particularly  to  ac¬ 
complish  was,  to  see  Lord  George  Bentinck  in 
the  new  Whig  cabinet.  But  though  this  eminent 
individual  conducted  his  negotiations  under  the 
happiest  auspices,  for  Lord  George  Bentinck  en- 


of  reasoning,  therefore,  it  is  in  the  state  of  tertained  for  him  great  personal  regard,  and  was 


principle  among  the  late  Protectionists,  that  «n>‘ed  to  his  son  by  ties  of  very  warm  and  inti- 

we  must  seek  for  the  real  explanation  of  mate  friendship,  his  object  was  not  attained  Lord 

what  seems  otherwise  iinaceonntahle  in  this  Rjissell  could  not  recede  from  the  Edinburgh 

wnai  seems  otherwise  unaccountable  in  this  valuable  to  his  party  than 

book.  .  Their  beau  ideal  of  a  patnotic  states-  ^  fixed  duty  on  corn.  Lord  George  Bentinck 
man  is,  or  was,  one  who  should  be  always  offered,  and  promised,  to  support  the  Whig  gov- 
pfepared  to  sacrifice  his  country  to  his  par-  ernment,  but  would  not  become  a  member  of  any 
ty  and  the  public  virtues  on  which,  if  we  administration  that  was  not  prepared  to  do  justice 
may  credit  their  chosen  and  trusted  annalist,  to  the  land.”  (I’p.  231 — 233.) 
they  laid  the  greatest  stress  were  cupidity  The  nobleman  alluded  to  is,  we  believe,  the 
and  vindictiveness.  For  example: —  late  Earl  of  Besbprough,  who  well  merited 

,  ...  .  .  the  tribute  paid  in  this  passage  to  his  excel- 

«  The  t^e  (the  first  week  in  April  18461  had  lent  qualities  of  head  and  heart;  but  what 

now  arrived  when  It  became  necessary  for  those  7..  ,•  .  ..  „ 

who  were  responsible' for'the  conduct  of  the  Pro-  Mr  Di^eli  terras  “  hw  negoiiations  were 


Mr,  Disraeli  terras  “  his  negotiations”  were 
tectionist  party  very  gravely  to  consider  the  state  undertaken  on  his  6wn  responsibility,  and 
of  affairs,  which  had  become  critical,  and  to  de-  were  never  sanctioned  or  encouraged  by  any 
cide  upon  the  future  course.  The  large  majority  chief  or’ authorized  repre.sentat!ve  of  the 
in  llie  Housie  of  Lords  had  extinguished  the  lin-  Whig  party.  Nor  is  it  credible  that,  when 
gering  hope  that  the  ministerial  scheme  might  ul-  ^peal  of  the  Corn  Laws  had  been  once 
timately  be  defeated  Vengeance  therrfore  had  suc;  formally  proposed  bv  Sir  Robert  Peel,  any 
ceeded  tn  most  breasts  to  the  more  sanguine  senti-  ,  ,  .  •  ,  j  r  ■' 

ment.  The  field  was  losl,  but  at  any  rate  there  of  that  party  ev-er  dreamed  of  pro 


should  be  retribution  for  those  who  had  betrayed 
it.  Proud  in  their  numbers,  coiifident  in  their  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  elate  with  their  memorable  resistance, 
the  Protectionist  party  as  a  body  had  always  as¬ 
sumed,  that  when  the  occasion  was  ripe,  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  the  Minister  might  be  terminated :  it  was 


posing  a  fixed  duty.  The  prominent  peculi¬ 
arity  of  this  passage,  however,  is  quite  inde¬ 
pendent  of  its  historical  accuracy.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  notions  of  political  honor  mny  be  col¬ 
lected  from  it.  He  boldly  asserts  that,  in 


reCTof  the  .Minister  mights  terminat^:  it  was  Protectionist  party 

not  until  the  period  had  arrived  when  the  means  ....  j  •.  vr  j  .«  ■Ln 

to  secure  the  catastrophe  were  to  be  decided  on,,  ^^7?  arrayed  itself  under  the  Whig 


that  the  difficulty  of  discovering  them  was  gener¬ 
ally  acknowledged.  How  was  Sir  Robert  Peel 
to  be  turned  out  ?  Here  was  a  question  which 
might  well  occupy  the  mnsing  hours  of  a  Whit¬ 
sun  recess.”  (P.  230.)  ' 

The  suggestion  of  a  formal  vote  'of  want 
of  confidence  is  discussed,  and  rejected  for 
the  very  sufficient  reason  that  it  could  not 
have  been  carried.  The  writer  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  : — 

“  If  indeed  the  Whigs  had  been  prepared  to 


banner  without  any  loss  of  credit  or  deser¬ 
tion  of  principle;  and  that  the  honor  of  the 
landed  interest  might  have  been  saved  by  re¬ 
verting  to  the  Whig  budget  of  1841.  Yet 
every  man  of  them  had  been  elected  for  the 
express  purpose  of  opposing  that  budget. 
Further  comment  would  be  superfluous,  and 
we  pass  on  to  other  equally  illustrative  reve¬ 
lations. 

“  Although  a  slight  circumstance,  it  ought  per¬ 
haps  tu  be  noticed  that  some  change  took  place  at 
the  commencement  of  this  Session  (’47)  in  the  In¬ 


form  a  government  on  the  economical  principles  cal  position  of  parties  in  the  House  of  Cotnmons. 
of  their  own  budget  of  1841,  the  whde  of  the  On  the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to  office  in  the 


of  their  own  budget  of  1841,  the  whole  of  the 
Protectionist  party  would  have  arrayed  itsef  un¬ 
der  their  banners,  and  the  landed  interest,  whose 
honor  they  icould  have  then  saved,  would  have  been 
theirs  fur  ever.  This  was  a  result  which*  the 


On  the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to  office  in  the 
preceding  year,  the  Protectionists  had  retained 
their  seats  beneath  the  gangway  on  the  Ministe¬ 
rial  side.  They  did  this  on  the  reasonable  ground, 
that  as  it  was  their  intention  to  support  the  gene- 
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ral  policy  of  the  new  Government,  it  was  unne¬ 
cessary  for  them  to  cross  the  House  with  the  late 
Cabinet  which  they  had  themselves  mainly  driven 
from  power.  But  as  time  advanced,'  considerable 
inconvenience  was  found  to  result  from  this  ar¬ 
rangement,  for  the  Protectionists  were  so  numer¬ 
ous,  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  Whigs  were 
obliged  to  range  themselves  on  the  benches  oppo¬ 
site  the  men  whom  they  had  always  supported, 
and  with  whom  they  were  still  voting.  This  led 
to  some  conversation  between  the  Treasury  bench 
and  Lord  George  fientinck ;  and  it  was  finally 
agreed  that,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be  more  con¬ 
venient  that  on  tl»e  meeting  of  the  House  in  ’47, 
be  should  take  the  seat  usually  occupied  by  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  that  his  friends 
should  fill  the  benches  generally  allotted  to  an  ad¬ 
verse  party.  This  was  tlie  origin  of  his  taking  a 
position  which  he  assumed  with  great  reluctance, 
and  of  his  appearing  as  the  chief  opponent  of  a  M  in- 
istry  which  he  was  anxious  to  uph^d.”  (P.  371.) 

A  long  table  and  a  square  table,  or  seats 
about  the  walls,”  observes  Lord  Bacon  in  bis 
“  Essay  on  Counsel,”  “  seam  things  of  form, 
but  are  things  of  substance  ;  for,  at  a  long 
table,  a  few  at  the  upper  end  in  eflfect  sway 
all  the  business  ;  but,  in  the  other  form,  there 
is  more  use  of  the  counsellor's  opinion  that 
sit  lower.”  Just  so,  ap  we  collect  from  the 
foregoing  statement,  the  arrangement  and 
partition  of  .the  seats  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  or  the  small  or  large  space  below  the 
gangway,  may  seem  things  of  form,  but  are 
things  of  substance  ;  for  they  may  determine 
the  political  position  of  a  great  party,  and 
public  men  will  of  course  consider  a  crowded 
bench,  or  an  inconvenient  seat^a  less  tolera¬ 
ble  alternative  than  the  obligation  to  act 
against  a  Government  with  which  they  are 
disposed  to  concur  from  nonviclion. , 

The  following  U  another  startling  pas¬ 
sage  : —  ,  '  . 

“  When  all  hope  of  constructing  the  Whig 
party  on  a  broad  basis  was  reluctantly  given  up, 
and  the  future  ministers  reconciled  thmselves  to 
that  prospect  of  a  weak  government  which  was 
BO  clearly  foreseen  by  their  sagacious  friend,  and 
has  been  Subsequently  so  unfortunately  realized, 
those  active  spirits  who  busy  themselves  with  (he 
measures  of  parties  fixed  upon  the  sugar  duties  as 
the  inevitable  question  on  which  the  Government 
might  be  expelled  from  office.  The  existing  Gov¬ 
ernment,  it  was  understood,  had  pledged  itself  to 
the  colonial  interest  to  maintain  their  old  policy  of 
excluding  slave-grown  sugar ;  and,  in  fact,  it  was 
only  by  such  an  engagement  that  the  votes  of  those 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  connected 
with  the  two  Indies  had  been  lost  to  the  Protec¬ 
tionists  in  the  division.  It  was  supposed  that 
the  agricultural  interest,  having  lost  the  protec¬ 
tion  which  the  land  enjoyed,  would  not  be  indis¬ 
posed  to  console  themselves  for  this  deprivation 
by  the  enjoyment  of  cheap  sugar,  especially  when 


[July; 

the  representatives  of  dear  sugar  had  exhibited 
so  decided  a  predilection  for  cheap  bread.  But 
when  Lord  George  Bentinck  was  sounded  pn  this 
scheme  he  shook  his  head,  with  that  peculiar  ex¬ 
pression  which  always  conveyed  to  those  who 
were  appealing  to  him  the  utter  hopele.^sness  of 
their  enterprise.  ‘  No,’  he  said,  ‘  we  have  no¬ 
thing  to  sustain  ns  but  our  principles.  We  are 
not  privy  councillors,  but  we  •  may  be  honest 
men.’  ”  (Pp.  233,  234.) 

If  Lord  George  Bentinck  had  lived  till  the 
middle  of  1852,  he  might  have  discovered 
that  it  was  just  possible  for  privy-councillors 
to  be  the  exact  opposite  of'honest  politicians. 
But  here  again,  what  are  we  to  think  of 
“  those  active  spirits  who  busy  themselves 
with  the  measures  of  parties,”  when  they 
.  complacently  relate  how  they  laid  them^ 
selves  open  to  such  a  rebuke  ? 

A  desperate  attempt  was  made  to  effect  a 
diversion  in  favor  of  the  Peel  Government, 
on  the  night  of  the  division  which  sealed  its 
fate,  by  putting  up  Lord  Chandos  to  appeal 
to  the  Conservative  sympathies  of  the  Pro¬ 
tectionist  opposition.  The  incident  is  thds 
graphically  related  m  the  "  Political  Biogra¬ 
phy 

“  Very  pale,  looking  like'  the  early  portraits  of 
Lord  Grenville,  determined  but  impassive  and 
coldly  earnest.  Lord  Cbandos,  without'  any,  affec¬ 
tation  of  rhetorical  prelude,  said  in  a.  clear  and 
natural  tone  that  he  wished  to  state  his  intention 
of  recording  his  vote  for  the  measure  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  .  .  .  And  hn  gave  succinctly  his  main 
reasons  for  so -doing.  They  were  told,  that  the 
question  to-night  involved  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
the  Minister.  He  did  not  acknowledge  the  just¬ 
ness  of  that  conclusion.  He  gave  his  vote  on  this 
Bill  solely  with  reference  to  the  condition  of  Ire¬ 
land,  but  if  he  could  bring  his  mind  (o  understand 
that,  the  question  of  general  confidence  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  was  the  principal  question  on  which 
they  were  going  to  decide  to-night,  and  the  proper 

Jovernment  of  Ireland  only  a  secondary  one,  then 
e  thought  it  fair  to-  say,  that  he  for  one  was  not 
prepared  to  vole  a  want  of  confidence  in  the 
present  Conservative  Government.  Jle  supported 
them  as  an  ^ministration  founded  on  Conserva¬ 
tive  principles,  and  he  for  one  did  not  agree,  that 
Conservative  principles  depended  on  tariff  regula¬ 
tions,  or  that  the  existence  of  the  institutions  of  the 
country  relied  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  fiscal 
principle.  Whatever  the  result  of  the  division, 
he  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
bis  vote  would  be  registered  freely  and  fairly  on 
the  merits  of  the  question,  and  that  he  was  not 
actuated  by  personal  prejudice  or  factioui^  oppo¬ 
sition.”  (Pp.  296,  297.) 

Considered  and  judged  from  the  Conserv¬ 
ative  point  of  view,  Lord  Chandos*  position 
was  unassailable ;  and  in  refusing  to  admit 
that  “  Conservative 
“tariflF  regulations. 


principles*'  depended  on 
**  bis  Lordship  did  little 
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more  than  paraphrase  the  language  of  Co- 
ningsby."  But  'all  the  writer’s  sympathies 
are  reserved  for  the  enlightened  patriots  who 
did  think  that  the  existence  of  the  institutions 
of  the  country  depended  on  a  fiscal  restric¬ 
tion.  In  the  most  enthusiastic  spirit  of 
hero-worship,  and  in  a  style  worthy  of  the 
late  George  Robins,  he  exclaims  ; — 

“  They  trooped  on  :  all  the  men  of  metal  and 
large-acred  squires,  whose  spirit  he  had  so  often 
quickened  and  whose. counsel  he  had  so  often 
solicited  in  his  fine  Conservative  speeches  in 
Whitehall  Gardens.  Mr.  Bankes,  with  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  name  of  two  centuries,  and  Mr.  Christo¬ 
pher,  from  that  broad  Lincolnshire  which  Protec¬ 
tion  had  created ;  and  the  MileSes  and  the  Henleys  ■ 
were  there ;  and  the  Duncombes,  the  Liddells, 
and  the  Yorkes;  and  Devon  bad  sent  there  the 
stoat  heart  of  Mr.  Buck — and  Wiltshire  the 
pleasant  presence  of  Walter  Long.  Mr.  Newde- 
gate  was  there,  whom  Sir  Rotort  had  himself 
recommended  to  the  confidence  of  the  electors  of 
Warwickshire,as  one  of  whom  he  had  the  highest 
hopes;  and  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  was  there, 
who,  also  through  Sir  Robert’s’  selection,  had 
seconded  the  assaolt  upon  the  Whigs,  led  oh  by 
Sir  John  Buller.  ,  But. the  list  is  too  long;  or 
good  nathes  remain  tehind^”  (P.  300.) 

Most  of  the  self-same  worthies  trooped 
on”  also,  with  equal  docility,  when  they  were 
required  to  vote  that  the  very  policy  for 
which  they  had  persecuted  their  former 
leader  had  contributed  to  'the  prospe'rity  of 
the  nation ;  and  well  might  they  cower  and 
shrink  aside  to  let  the  avenging  bolt' pass  on 
to  its  destined  object,  when  Mr.  Sidney  Her- 
'  bert,  pointing  to  the  centre  figure  in  a  group 
on  the  'J'reasury  Benches,  exclaimed : — 
you  want  to  see  a  specimen  of  humiliation,^ 
which,  God  knows,  is> always  a  painful  sight 
— look  there.”  Little  less,  mortifying  was 
the  high-minded  remonstrance  addressed  to 
them  by  Lord  Granby,  when  he  reminded 
them  that,  if  they  were  honestly  and  in  good 
faith  about  to  recognize  the  advantage  of 
"  unrestricted  competition,*'  some  expiatory 
rite  was  due  to  the  manes  of  the  departed 
statesman  who  had  been  driven  from  power 
and  denounced  as  a  traitor  for  preceding 
them  in  the  same  line  of  policy.  It'  is  no 
excuse  to  say,  that  they  did  not  join  in  the 
personal  invectives  which  were  lavished  ,on 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but  merely  sanc¬ 
tioned  them  by  their  acquiescence,  br  ani¬ 
mated  the  actual  assailant  by  their  cheers. 
It  was  their  clamorous,  almost  savage,  ap¬ 
plause  which  enabled  their  champion  to  ob¬ 
tain  his  seipblance  of  a  triumph  over  their 
once  venerated  leader,  who,  at  the  very 
moment  when  his  haughty  spirit  seemed  to 
quail,  might  have  retorted— 


'  “  Non  me  tua  fervida  terrent 

Dicta,  ferox,  Dii  me  terrent,”-^ 

the  “  Dti  ”  being  about  upon  a  par,  in  taste, 
manners,  and  impartiality,  with  the  “  Gods” 
in  the  shilling  gallery  of  a  metropolitan 
theatre. 

It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  “  Vivian 
Grey,”  that  “  the  only  rival  to  be  feared  by 
a  man  of  spirit  is  a  clever  boy and  the 
boisterous  scenes  which  too  frequently  dis¬ 
graced  the  House  of  Commons  in  1846,  bear 
a  marked  analogy  to  those  in  which  a  smart 
and  forward  lad  is  encouraged  to  make  a  set  • 
at  some  grave  and  respectable  person,  who 
cannot  retort  without  a  loss  of  dignity.  *  If 
the  attention  of  the  late  Protectionists  could 
be  recalled  to  the  period  of  which  we  speak, 
some  of  them  would  be  not  a  little  astonished 
at  the  sort  of  facetiousness  which  then  threw 
them  into  convulsions  of  delight,  as  well  as 
at  the  coarse  vituperation  which  they  rap¬ 
turously  approved.  .The  following  passage 
from  Mr.  Disraeli’s  speech,  on  the  thi^-d  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Corn  Bill,  immediately  precedes 
the  peroration, and  was  received  with  “roars 
of  laughter — 

“The  (Jay  after  the  Right  Honorable  Gen¬ 
tleman  (Peel). made  his  first  exposiiiun  of  his 
scheme,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  this 
Hoiise  and  learned  in  all  the  political  secrets 
behind  the  scenes,  met  me,  and  said,  ‘  Well, 
what  do  you  think  of  your  chief’s  plan  ?’  Not 
knowing  exactly  what  to  say  ;  but  taking  up 
a  phrase  which  has  been  mbch  used  in  this 
House,  I  observed,  ‘  Well,  1  suppose  It’s  a 
great  and  comprehensive  plan.’  ‘Oh,’  he 
replied,  ‘  we  know  all  about  it.  It  'wasofter- 
ed  to  us.  It  is'  not  his  plan ;  its  Pupkins’s 
plan !’  And  is  England  to  be  governed  by 
Popkins’s  plan  ?  Will  he  go  to  the  country 
with  it  ?  Will  he  go  with  it  to  that  ancient 
and  famous  England,' that  once  was  governed 
by  statesmen — by  Burleighs  and  by  Wal- 
singhams,  "by  Bolihgbrokes  and  Walpoles,  by 
a  Chatham  and  a  Canning — will  he  go  to  it 
with  this  fantastic  scheme  of  some  presump¬ 
tuous  pedant?” 

The  sole  point,  such  as  it  is,  of  this  care¬ 
fully'  prepared  and  eminently  successful  pas¬ 
sage,  depends  upon  the  name,  Popkins, 
which,  if  the  story  be  not  altogether  apocry¬ 
phal,  was  evidently  substituted  for  the  real 
one  by  the  speaker.  The  notion,  however, 
is  not  original.  In  Lord  Normanby’s  “Yes 
and  No,’^a  fine ‘gentleman  bets  twenty  to 
one  against  the  favorite  for  “  the  Derby,”  on 
the  strength  of  the  owner’s  name, — urging 
that  it  was  morally  impossible  for  a  snooks 
to  win  the**“  blue  riband  of  the  Turf.” 
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“  A  jest’s  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear  of  him 
frho  hears  it the  maxim '  is  no  less  true  of 
a  speech  ;  and  a  very  limited  quantity  of  elo¬ 
quence  will  go  a  long  way,  when  the  orator 
makes  it  his  main  business  to  humor  and 
chime  in  with  the  excited  feelings  and  con¬ 
firmed  prejudices  of  those  whose  favor  he  is 
anxious  to  conciliate.  A  thorough  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  prevalent  weakness  in  this 
respect  is  the  secret  of  Mr,  Disraeli’s  eleva¬ 
tion. 

There  are  two  modes  of  getting  on, — by 
directly  appealing  tov  superior  minds,  or  by 
obtaining  the  support  of  numbers  through 
their  pa^ions  and' prejudices,  and  then  de¬ 
manding  power  as  their  representative;  in 
other  words,  by  playing  o6F  the  nonsense  of 
the  country  against  its  sense.  Mr.  Disraeli 
has  ehosen  the  latter.  His  principal  claim 
to  distinction  rests  on  bis  adroit  management 
of  the  foolish  and  the  vain.  His  admirers 
(io  not  dwell  on  the  justness  of  his  vieiys,  the 
purity  of  his  motives,  the  solidity  of  his  ac¬ 
quirements,  or  the  excellence  of  his  meas¬ 
ures.  They  say  in  effect :  “  See  to  what  a 
height  he  has  raised  himself  by  his  unaided 
exertions ;  observe  hbw  many  ‘  men  of  metal 
and  large-acred  squires’ sw-ear  by  him  de¬ 
spite  of  his  race.  How  could  all  this  have 
come  to  pass  unless  be  were  an  orator  and 
statesnian  of  the  first  water?”  We  adiiyt 
the  premises,  but  we  dispute  the  inference. 
The  tide  which,  taken  at  the  flood,  led  him 
on  to  fortune,  was  a  phenomenon  which  may 
not  occur  again  for  centuries,  but  the  quali¬ 
ties  required  to  float  upon  it  were  by  no 
means  of  corresponding  rarity.  We  could 
name  half  a  dozen  public  men  who  could  have 
anticipated  him,  had  they  not  been  restrained 
by  their  sense  of  honor  and  their  convictions. 
More  than  one  distinguished  Peelite  would, 
if  he  had  abandoned  his  principles,  and  join¬ 
ed  the  Protectionists,  have  been  bailed  as 
leader  by’ his  new  party.  ‘‘Go,  my  son,” 
said  Oxenstiern,  “and  see  with  how  little 
wisdom  the  world  is  governed.”  Go,  he 
might  have  added,  and  mark  with  how  slen¬ 
der  a  stock  of  genuine  merit  ^men  rise  to 
wealth,  station,  or  celebrity.  Little  more 
than  a  year  ago  an  astonished,  nation  saw 
thirty  or  forty  very  commonplace  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  appointed  to  high  offices,  and 
sixteen  or  seventeen  of  them  made  Prjvy 
Councillors,  by  way  of  reward  for  the  in¬ 
temperate  and  mischievous  advocacy  of  an 
exploded  error.  Would  'they  have  been  so 
promoted  had  they  not  lagged  behind  their 
most  enlightened  contemporaries  ?  Or  what, 
at  this  hour,  would'  be  the  position  of  Mr. 


Disraeli  himself,  had  he  been  uniformly  true 
and  consistent — bad  he  conscientiously  cho¬ 
sen  bis  party,  or  side,  and  stuck  to  it — had 
he,  above  ali,  abided  gallantly  by  the  only 
cause  which  he  ever  appeared  to  have  thor¬ 
oughly  at  heart, — the  cause  of  the  oppressed 
brethren  of  his  race  ? 

This  brings  us  to  what  might  have  be^n 
the  brightest,  and  is  likely  to  turn  out  the 
darkest,  chapter  in  his  history.  We  allude, 
of  course,  to  his.  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
Jewish  Claims,  which  he  advocated  more 
eloquently  than  discreetly  for  many'’ years, 
aiid  virtually  abandoned  when  he  found  it 
more  profitable  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  in¬ 
tolerance.  The  matured  views  of  this  im¬ 
portant  subject,  which  he  first  developed  in 
“  Tancred,”  will  be  found  in  the  24th  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  “Political  Biography.”  Lord 
George  Bentltack;  it  will  be  remembered,  re¬ 
signed  the  leadership  to  which  his  Caucasian 
friend  eventually  succeeded,  rather  .than  hu¬ 
mor  the  Spooners  and  Newdegates  by  co¬ 
operating  with  them  in  their  bigotry.  “The 
difficulty,”  observes  Mr. Disraeli,  “arose  from 
the  member  elect  for  the  City  of  London 
being. not  only  of  the  Jewish  race,  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  believing  only  in  the  first  part  of 
the  Jewish  religion.”  It  follows  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  only  the  second  part  of  the  Jewish 
religion ;  and  the  author  deems  the  second 
as  ^  less  authority  than  the  first,  or,  at  least, 
as  of  only  equal  authority : 

“  When  the  ineffable  mystery  of  the  Incarna¬ 
tion  was  consummated,  a  divine  person  moved  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  in  the  shape  of  a  child  of 
Israel,  not  to  teach  but  to  expiate.  >  True  it  is 
that  no  word  could  fall  from  such  lips,  whether 
in  the  form  of  profound  parable,  or  witty  retort, 
or  preceptive  lore,  but  to  guide  and  enlighten,'  but 
they  who  in  those  somewhat  lax' effusions,  which 
in  these  days  are  honored  with  the  holy  name  of 
theology,  speak  of  the  morality  of  the  Gospel  as  a 
thing  apart  and  of  novel  revelation,  would  do  well 
to  remember  thSt  in  promulgating  such  doctrines 
they  are  treading  on  very  perilous  ground.  There 
c^annot  be  two  moralities;  and  to  hold  that  the 
Second  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity  could  teach  a 
different  morality  from  that  which  had  been  al¬ 
ready  revealed  by  the  First  Person  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  is  a  dogma  so  full  of  terror  that  it  may 
perhaps  be  lookra  upon  as  the  ineffable  sin  against 
the  Holy  Spirit.”  (P.  487.) 

He  contends,  on  the  strength  of  a  very 
peculiar  theory  of  vice  and  virtue — looking, 
indeed,  very ‘like  Predestination  in  its  most 
objectionable  shape— that  mankind  owe  a 
large  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Jewish  race,  as 
well  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
Pontius  Pilate  and  Judas  Iscariot.  “The 
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eniciBxion,”  he  tells  us  "  of  our  blessed  Lord 
in  the  form  of  a  Jewish  prince,**  is  not  their 
•  shame,  but  their  glory  : 

"If  the  Jews  had  not  prevailed  upon  the  Ro¬ 
mans  to  crucify  our  Lord,  what  would  have 
come  of  the  Atonement?  But  the  human  mind 
cannot  contemplate  the  idea  that  the  must  impor¬ 
tant  deed  of  time  conid  depend  upon  human  will. 
The  immolators  were  pre-ordained-like  the  victim, 
and  the  holy  race  supplied  both.  Could  that  be 
a  crime  which  secured  for  all  mankind  eternal 
joy?  Which  vanquished  Satan,  and  opened  the 
gates  of  Paradise  ?  Such  a  tenet  would  sully 
and  impugn  the  doctrine  that  is  the  corner-stone 
of  our  faith  and  hope.’'  (Pp.  488,  489.) 

.  Yet  this  “sublime  claim,”  as  he  terms  it, 
is  declared  untenable,  and  cannot  be  allowed 
without  risking  the  revival  of  the  Druidical 
rites  and  the  relapse  of  the  most  enlightened 
nations  of  the  civilized  world  into  Paganism. 
The  25th  chapter  of  the  “  Biography^’  opens 
thus :  ■  c 

“The  views  expressed  in  the  preceding  chap¬ 
ter  were  not  those  which  influence  Lord  George 
Bentinck  in  forming  his  opinion  that  the  civil  dis¬ 
abilities  of  those  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  who 
profess  that  limited  belief  in  divine  relation  which 
.18  commonly  called  the  Jewish  religion, should  be 
removed.  He  bad  supported  a-  measure  to  this 
effect  in  the  year  1833,  gUided  in  that  conduct  by 
his  devoted  attachment  to  the  emivocal  principle 
rf  religious  liberty,  the  unqualified  application 
of  which  principle  seems  hardly  consistent 
with  that  recognition  of  religious"  truth  by  the 
State  to  which  we  yet  adhere,  and  without  which 
it  is  highly  probab(e  that  the  northern  and  west¬ 
ern  races,  after  a  disturbing  and  rapid>y-degrading 
period  of  atheistic  anarchy,  may  fatally  recur  to 
their  old  national  idolatries,  modified-  and  mythi¬ 
cally  dressed  up  according  to  the^pirit  of  the  age.  ” 
(Pp.  608,  509.) 

This  rs  a  handsome  tribute' to  the  spirit  of 
'  bigotry,  and  has  doubtless  been  duly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  bis  political  associates ;  but  between 
the  Puseyism  of  “  Coningsby”  and  the  He-, 
braism  of  this  “  Biography,”  we  should  con¬ 
ceive  that  he  will  still  experience  considera¬ 
ble  difficulty  in  getting  himself  recognized  in 
Exeter  Hall,  or  by  the  National  Club,  as  the 
preordained  champion  of  the  Church. 

Between  1846  and  1852  Mr.  Disraeli,  as 
if  divining  the  very  post  that  was  in  store  for 
him,  gave  up  a  great  deal  of  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  finance  ;  but  he  might  have  said 
of  the  elementary  doctrines  of  political  econ¬ 
omy  what  the  Marechal  Duke  of  Richelieu 
said  of  the  rules  of  grammar — that  he  had 
quarrelled  with  them  at  the  outset  of  life, 
and  could  never  afterwards  make  up  the  dif¬ 
ference.  Perhaps  no  embryo  Chancellor  of 
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the  Exchequer  ever  talked  a  larger  quantity 
of  nonsense  on  fiscal  topics  within  a  given 
space  of  time.  One  year  he  was  to  relieve 
the  landed  interest  by  extending  the  land 
tax ;  the  year  following,  he  proposed  to  cre¬ 
ate  an  abundance  of  “cheap  capital”  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  National  Debt;  and  then  again 
the  British  farmers  were  to  be  enabled  to 
defy  foreign  competition  by  a  diminution  in 
“  the  cost  of  production.”  ^  He  has  recently 
boasted,  that,  although  a  Protectionist  leader, 
he  never  dreamed  of  reverting  to  “  Protec¬ 
tion  ;”  yet  the  “  charmed  weapon  ”  with 
which  he  entreated  the  fanners  to  arm  their 
champion  was  undoubtedly  a  system  of  im¬ 
port  duties.  His  favorite  measure,  however, 
was  the  transfer  of  local  burdens  to  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Fund  ;  and  this  he  reproduced  an¬ 
nually,  until  he  was  compelled  to  take' a 
serious  view  of  its  justice  and  practicability, 
when  he  suddenly  discovered  that  it  had  be¬ 
come  superfluous.  Indeed,  it  is  a  remarka¬ 
ble  fact,  and  a  striking  illustration  of  the  total 
want  of  soundness  and  earnestness  iq  hia 
propositions,  that  not  a  single  feature  of  any 
one  of  his  amateur  budgets  was  retained  in 
his  official  production  of  December  last.  Still 
he  had  so  far  contrived  to  impose  upon  the 
least  discerning  portion  of  the  public  that 
when,  installed  in  Downing  Street,  he  pro¬ 
claimed  the  advent  of  a  new  era  in  finance, 
many  commercial  men,  who  ought  to  have 
known  better,  began  to  speculate  on  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  his  being  able  to  realize  the  expec¬ 
tations  which  Ke  held  forth. 

As  for  the  vast  majority  of  the  Derbyites, 
the  faith  they  reposed  in  him  was  boundless, 
and  he  unhesitatingly  promise!^  them  a  long 
and  secure  lease  of  office  if  they  would  be 
implicitly  guided  by  his  counsels.  In  an  evil 
hour  they  consented.  A  dull  man’s  best 
chance  of  remaining  honest,  particularly  in  a 
speculative  and  cultivated  age,  is  to  stick  fast 
to  the  political  and  religious  creed  in  which 
he  has  been  brought  up.  If  he  tries  to  rea¬ 
son,  be  is  lost.  He  is  caught  by  sophistries, 
which  would  be  detected  at  the  first  glance 
by  a  trained  mind  of  ordinary  acuteness ;  and 
he  is  apt  to  plume  himself  oh  being  a  clever 
intriguer,  when  he  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  self-sufficient  dupe.  When  Mr.  Cay¬ 
ley,  who  in  point  of  understanding  is  consid- 
.  erably  above  the  average  of  his  Protectionist 
associates,  ^  indited  a  long  epistle  .  to  the 
“  Times”  to  prove  that  the  Free-trade  reso- 
lution,'in  which  the  majority  of  them  con¬ 
curred,  was  to  be  interpreted  in  a  non- natural 
-sense,  he  evidently  was  not  aware  that  he 
was  merely  reviving  the  style  of  casuistry 
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•whicK  liad  been  permanently  discredited  by 
tbe  “  Provincial  Letters and  he  forgot 
that,  the  resolution  in  question  being  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  compromise,  any  denial  or  evasion 
of  its  plain  meaning  might  be  deemed  dis¬ 
honorable  as  well  as  Jesuitical.  As  for  the 
magnates  of  Quarter- Session,  who  went  about 
playing  “  Vivian  Grey,”  making  light  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  talking  of  office  as  the  only  rational 
object  of  a  sensible  statesman— they  needed 
a  satirist  like  the  famous  Duchess  of -Marl¬ 
borough,  who,  having  got  hold  of  the  youth¬ 
ful  production  of  a  heavy  nobleman,  in  which 
his  Lordship  had  tried  to  be  pleasant  and 
profligate,  repriqted  it  with  a  frontispiece 
'  representing  an  elephant  dancing  on  the  slack 
rope,  A  commonpla.ee,  decorpus,  and  re¬ 
spectable  politician,  who  forfeits  his  respect- 
'  ability,  may  be  compared  to  an  ugly  woman 
who  has  lost  her  character.  He  has  thence¬ 
forth  nothing  to  fall  back  upon ;  and  what 
Dr.  Johnson  calls  the  most  poignant  of  all 
feelings,  the  remorse  for  a  crime  committed 
in  vain,  is.  all  that  is  now  left  to  many  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  the  “  Country 
Party.” 

So  firm,  however,  was  their  confidence  in 
their  “  mystery-man,”  that  it  was  not  until 
some  days  after  the  promulgation  of  his 
Budget,  that  they  began  to  entertain  mis¬ 
givings 'as  to  his  infallibility.  They  were  re¬ 
peatedly  warned  that  a  cowp  de  main  in  Eng¬ 
lish  finance  would  be  a  gross  folly,  if  it  were 
ilot  fortunately  a  moral  impossibility.  They 
persevered  in  hoping  against  hope,  that  the 
something  “  looming  in  the  future”  would 
prove  their  salvation  after  all;  and  they 
could  hardly  credit  their'  senses  when  they 
saw  their  financial  Phaeton  let  go  the  reins 
and  tumble  headlong  from  his  seat.  His  own 
astonishment  was  little  inferior  to  theirs,  for 
he  thought  his  Budget  a  masterpiece,  and  is 
still,  we  are  credibly  informed,  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  it  was  unpopular 
with  both  town  and  country,  and  so  rapidly 
pi-ecipitated  his  fall.  The  source  of  their 
credulity  and  his  confirmed  delusion  may,  we 
sus^ct^  be  traced  to  some  of  his  personal 
habits  and  peculiarities,  which  ^e  thus  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Francis : — “  Like  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  he  appears  to  isolate  himself — to  have 
no  associates  in  tbe  House,  except  those 
forced  on  him  by  the  immediate  necessities 
of  party.  -This  isolation  and  self-absorption 
are  equally  conspicuous,  whether  he  is  quies¬ 
cent  or  in  activity.  Observe  him  any  where 
about  the  House,  in  the  lobbies  or  in  the 
committee-rooms;  you  never  see  him  in  con¬ 
fidential  communication  with  any  one.” 


[July, 

A  self-dependent  and'  self-absorbed  man 
betrays  nothing  ;  but,  on  the  other  band,  he 
learns  nothing  except  from  books,  he  loaes 
the  advantage  of  testing  bis  measures  or 
speculations  by  discussion,  and  the  working 
every-day  world  of  feeling  and  opinion  re¬ 
mains  a  sealed  volume  to  him.  “Depend 
^upon  it,  sir,”  observed  Dr.  Johnson,  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  Lord  Loughborough',  “it  is  when 
you  come  close  to  a  man  in  conversation  that 
you  discover  what  bis  real  abilities  are ;  to 
make  a  speech  in  a  public ,  assembly  is  a 
knack.  Now,  I  honor  Thurlow ;  Thurlow 
is  a  fine  fellow ;  he  fairly  puts  his'  mind  to 
yours.” 

It  has  been  surmised  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  in 
this  respect,  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to 
Lord  Loughborough  than  to  Lord  Thurlow. 
Nor,  indeed,  do  we  well  see  how  he  could  go 
on  playing  his  favorite  part  of  “mystery 
man,”  if  be  were  in  the  habit  of  putting  mind 
to  mind,  or  of  conversing  in  the  full  meaning 
of  the  word,  with  men  and  women  who  might 
fairly  claim  to  stand  on  an  intellectual  level 
with  him, — which  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  talking  over  a  Marquis  of  Carabas,  or 
showing  off  to  a  select  and  not  over-wise  cir¬ 
cle  ,  of  worshippers.*  “  I  wish  to  Heaven 
that  young  man  would  risk  himself,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Canning,  on  first  bearing  an  embryo 
orator.  The  same  wish  must  have  risen  re¬ 
peatedly  to  tbe  lips  of  many  who  have  marked 
Mr.  Disraeli’s- studied  caution  and  absence  of 
excitability  at  moments  which  seemed  to  in¬ 
vite  the  open  and  unrestrained  interchange 
of  sentiment  and  thought.  Whatever  infer¬ 
ences  may  be  drawn  from  the  silence  or  re¬ 
serve  of  authors  and  heroes  whose  laurels 
have  been  earned  in  the  closet  or  the  field, 
there  must  be  something  wrong  in  the  men¬ 
tal  or  moral  conformation  of  a  man  who  can 
make  showy  speeches  in  public,  and  who 
confessedly  possesses  a  lively  fancy,  a  well- 
stored  memory  and  a  remarkable  command 
of  language,  yet  cannot  or  will  not  “  risk 
himself”  in  the  animated  and  careless  inter¬ 
course  of  cultivated  society.  There  must  be 
some  designs  and  motives,  or  modes  of  think¬ 
ing,  which  will  not  bear  the  light ;  or  some 
weak  point  which  he  wishes  to  cover ;  or  he 
dreads  the  consequences  of  any  impulsive 

*  “Nature  descends  down  to  infinite  smallnessL’' 

Mr. - has  his  parasites ;  and  if  you  take  a  large 

buzzing  blue^bottle  fly,  and  look  at  it  in  a  micro¬ 
scope,  you  nwy  see  twenty  or  thirty  little  ugly  in¬ 
sects  crawling  about  it,  which  doubtless  think  their 
fly  to  be  the  bluest,  grandest,  and  most  important 
animal  in  the  universe,  and  are  convinced  that  the 
world  Would  be  at  an  end  if  it  ceased  to  bua— 
(Peter  PlymUy.) 
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movement  on  bis  own  part,  or  on  that  of  an 
antagonist  who  may  resolve  to  draw  him  out 
and  try  conclusions  with  him  when  he  is  not 
protected  by  the  forms  of  parliamentary  de¬ 
bate. 

A  rhetorician  devoid  of  earnestness,  and 
anxious  only  for  self-display,  can  hardly  be 
subjected  to  a  more  embarrassing  ordeal 
than  that  of- good  table-talk.  Its  sudden 
breaks,  quick  turns,  and  elliptical  transitions, 
are  fatal  to  his  tactics.  He  is  like  a  column 
of  infantry  vainly  endeavoring  to  deploy  into 
line  under  fire ;  or  he  may  be  compared  to 
Monsieur  Jourdain,  when,  fresh  from  his  fenc¬ 
ing  lesson,  he  is  pinned  against  ,the  wall  by 
one  of  Toinette’s  home-thrusts.  By  way  of 
illustrating  our  meaning,  let  us  suppose  that 
the  substance  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  first  speech 
on  his  Budget  had  been  mentioned  at  a  pri¬ 
vate  party.  If  he  had  begun  to  argue  there 
.that  the  Protectionists  had  never  agitated 
for  “Protection”  since  1846,  because  they 
had  never  brought  the  question  specifically 
before  either  House  of  Parliament,  be  would 
scarcely  have  been  allowed  to  finish  his  sen¬ 
tence.  ■“  What  do  you  say  then  to  O’Con¬ 
nell’s  omission  to  move  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union  ?  Does  it  follow  that  he  never  agi¬ 
tated  for  it  ?”  would  have  been  instantly  and 
triumphantly  retorted.  Or,  let  us  take  an¬ 
other  instance  -from  his  second  speech  on 
the  same  subject,  in  which,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  in  answer  to  the  objection,  that  his 
reserved  surplus  of  400,000/.  was  virtually 
created  by  adding  to  the  national  debt,  he 
expatiated  on  the  abuses  of  the  Loan  F und. 
If  be  had  attempted  such  aq  evasion  amongst 
friends,  he  would  have  bqen  checked  and  told 
to'  keep  to  the  point,  namely,  whether  his 
surplus  was  or  was  not  the  product  of  a  con¬ 
tinuing  credit.  In  short,  bis  three,  four,  and 
five  hours’  orations  would  have  been  reduced 
to  marvellously  small  dimensions  if  he  bad 
omitted  everything  which  would  have  been 
deemed  superfluous  by  a  select  company  of 
financiers.  But,  of  course,  we  must  not  be 
understood  as  maintaining  that  amplification, 

.  with  an  admixture  of  commonplace,  is  always 
unsuitable  in  a  set  speech.  All  that  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  suggest  is,  that  it  is  sometimes  easier 
to  dispense  with  solid  materials,  and  to  biiild 
on  shallow  foundations,  in  a  popular  assem¬ 
bly  than  at  a  dinner- table. 

The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  reserve  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  a  totally  distmct  cause,  and  im¬ 
plied  high  moral  courage  rather  than  a  mo¬ 
ral  defect.  It  was  his  matured  conviction, 
that  a  minister  ought  not  to  communicate 
his  intentions  or  meditated  measures  before 


the  time  fixed  for  their  formal  announce¬ 
ment  ;  and  he  was  content  to  endure  any  ex¬ 
tent  of  obloquy  rather  than  break  through 
what  he  deemed  a  salutary  rule.  ,  He  suf¬ 
fered  bitterly  from  over-punctilious  attention 
to  it,  and  there  was  a  period  of  liis  career, 
when  a  dash  of  Lord  Melbourne’s  fascinating 
indiscretion  would  have  been  invaluable  to 
the  more  sedate  and  cautious  statesman.  If 
be  had  gone  about  amongst  the  influential 
country  gentlemen  during  the  autumn  of 
1845,  and  frankly  communicated  th&  diffi¬ 
culty  he  felt  in  acting  up  to.  the  expectations 
which  be  had  permitted  them  to  indulge  as 
to  the  Corn  Laws,  very  few,  if  any,  would 
have  sanctioned  a  factious  combination  to 
run  him  down.  It  would  be  curious  if  Mr. 
Disraeli,  who  rose  by  this  very  weakness  of 
his  illustrious  victim,  should  find  his  own  fall 
precipitated  by  an  analogous  fault  of  manner 
und  disposition  ;  which,  in  his  case,  must  be 
too  deeply  rooted  to  be  exchanged  for  the 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  a  non-existing 
congeniality.  It  is  at  all  events  clear,  that 
if  a  party  leader  insists  on  playing  the  un¬ 
seen  oracle  or  the  Oriental  despot  with  his 
followers,  he  fearfully  increases  his  responsi¬ 
bilities  ;  for,  if  he  fails,  they  will  most  as¬ 
suredly  exact  ample  atonement  for  the  hu¬ 
miliation  and  disappointment  which  they 
haye  gone  through.  And  fail  he  must,  when 
he  tries  to  delude  a  nation  by  the  same  arts 
which  have  enabled  him  to  figure  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  AS  the  organ  and  mouthpiece  of  a  fac¬ 
tion. 

When  Mr.  Disraeli  announced  his  “  new 
principles  and  new,  policies”  on  the  I7tb  July 
last,  at  Aylesbury,  he  had  evidently  not. re¬ 
flected  that  be  was  speaking  as  the  finance 
minister  '  of  a  mighty  commercial  empire, 
which  would  look  for  the  realization  of  his 
pledge,  and  whose  fiscal  relations  might  be 
very  seriously  disturbed  by  it.  We  firmly 
believe  that  he  had  neither  defined  principles 
-nor  specific  policies  in  his  mind,  when  he  thus 
took  credit  for  a  projected  revision  of  taxa¬ 
tion  which  would  please  everybody  without^ 
displeasing  anybody  ;  but  that  he  was  simply^ 
indulging  his  habitual  Cambyses’  vein;  an./ 
that  he  trusted  to  the  chapter  of  accidenj^, 
or  to  his  own  versatility,  for  getting  him  <?ut 
of  the  scrape  when,  if  ever,  the  hour  of 
oaing  should  actually  arrive. .  Unluukiljfor 
him,  people  refused  to  believe  that  be  fiuld 
so  far  have  forgotten  bis  change  of  position 
as  to  intend  nothing  more  than  an  ad  ^4an- 
dum  harangue ;  and  when  Parliament  met, 
he  had  no  alternative  but  to  introduce  a 
Budget,  which,'  if  not  decidedly  original. 
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should  rise  abore  commonplace,  or  to.  confess 
himself  a  charlatan.  If  he  had  regarded  the 
well-understood  interests  of  the  Derby  Gov¬ 
ernment,  be  would,  notwithstanding,  have 
rested  satisfied  with  the  quiet  and  unpretend¬ 
ing  application  of  the  calculated  or  antici¬ 
pated  surplus ;  but  vanity  overcame  pru¬ 
dence  ;  he  could  not  bear  to  be  twitted  as 
the  “  botlle-conjui'er,”  and  he  brought  for¬ 
ward  a  bundle  of  proposals  which  have 
earned  him  a  most 'unenviable  pre-eminence 
amongst  finance-vministers,  past,  present,  or 
to  come.  Horace  Walpole  relates  that  Sir^ 
Francis  Dashwodd,  Lord  "Bute’s  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  opened  his  first  and  only 
Budget  (for  1763)  so  injudiciously,  and  with 
so  little  intelligence  of  the  exigencies  of  the 
period,  that  he  himself  was  afterwards  driven 
to  admit  his  incapacity,  and  dolorously  ob¬ 
served  :  “  People  will  point  at  me  and  say, 
there  goes  the  worst  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
“  chequer  that  ever  appeared.”  'Let  the 
manes  of  this  defunct  financier  be  comforted ; 
for  Mr.  Disraeli,  considering  his  opportuni¬ 
ties,  will  probably  rank  with  posterity  as  the 
worst. 

Then  how  happened  it  that  this  miracle  of 
ingenuity,  who  is  believed  to  have  had  carte 
blanche  from  his  colleagues,  and  was  certainly 
checked  by  no  convictions  of  his  own — blun¬ 
dered  so  egregiously  when  his  whole  political 
fortunes,  and  those  of  his  party,  as  well  as 
his  reputation  for  practical '  statesmanship 
which  still  trembled  in  the  balance  of  public 
opinion,  were  at  stake  ?  Either  a  good  or  a 
popular  Budget  might  have  served  bis  turn ; 
and  after  three  months’  study,  with  all  the 
aids  and  appliances  of  ofiice,  be  produced 
one  which  proved  unsound  and  unpopular, 
nay,  which,  whilst  running  counter  to  every 
Tory  tradition,  and  tending  to  the  subversion 
of  the  national  credit,  was  coldly  received 
by  the  agriculturists  and  clamorously  de¬ 
nounced  by  tbq  town  constituencies !  The 
solution  of  the  problem  is  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
never  was,  and  never  will  be,  a  practical  leg¬ 
islator  or  a  statesman.  He  is  emphatically  a 
rhetorician,  a  man  of  words.  There  are  few 
things  that  can  be  done  by  dint  of  words, 
which  he  cannot  or  will  not  do ;  but  as  for 
^nest  thought,  efficient  action,  well-defined 
a>n,  sound  knowledge,  or  sincere  purpose,  he 
hs)  none  of  them.  Endowed  with  many 
chtice  endowments  which  are  requisite  to 
oratorical  excellence,  he  ranks  ineffably  below 
tha  first  class  of  orators  who  have  illustrated 
our  parliamentary  history ;  and  it  is  consola¬ 
tory  to  every  lover ‘of  truth  to  mark,  how 
invariably  his  most  polished  and  pointed  sar¬ 
casms  tinkle  harmlessly  against  the  impene- 
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trable  shield  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  moral  supe¬ 
riority,  or  fall  upon  the  proud  crest  of  a  high- 
minded  and '  fearless^  antagonist  of  Lord  John 
Russell’s  stamp,  like  the  foam  of  a  breaker 
upon  a  rock.  Far  from  having  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  of  circumstances,  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  our 
opinion,  has'been  most  materially  indebted  to 
them  for  his  oratorical  triumphs  ;  and  the 
chances  are  immeasurably  against  any  project 
which  he  may  entertain  of  being  enabled  to ' 
play  over  again  the  strange  game  of  1846. 

When  Walter  Scott,  on  finding  the  demand 
for  his  poetry  growing  slack,  commenced  the 
Waverley  novels,  Byron  said  of  him  that,  if 
'this  new  vein  should  fail  or  be  exhausted,  his 
versatile  and  copious  genius  would  enable 
him  to  strike  out  a  third  or  a  fourth  road  to 
renovated '  and  redoubled  popularity.  An 
equally  acute  and  more  experienced  judge  of 
intellectual  capabilities — the  late  Richard 
Lalor  Shiel— took  a  widely  different  view  of  ' 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  resources,  when  he  remarked 
that  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  left 
his  persecutor  much  in  the  condition  of  a  dis¬ 
secting  surgeon  without  a  subject.  There 
were  sundry  peculiarities  of  character  and 
position  which  rendered  that  lamented  states¬ 
man  both  vulnerable  and  sensitive  to  a  rare 
and  exceptionable  degree ;  and  the  only 
branch  of  public  speaking  in  which  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  has  hitherto  approximated  to  excellence, 
is  aggressive  personality.  The  form  may 
vary  it  may  be  sarcasm,  sneer,  irony,  ridi¬ 
cule,  satire,  or  invective.  But  all  his  hap¬ 
piest  efforts  are  marked  by  the  same  distinc¬ 
tive  quality.  He  cannot  shine  without  of- 
fensiveness.  His  passages  of  arms  are  not 
worth  commemorating  unless  he  draws  blood. 
He  cannot  be  ranked  with  debaters,  like  the 
late  Charles  Buffer — 

**  Whose  wH  in  the  'combat,  as  gentle  as  bright. 

Never  carried  a  heartstain  away  on  its  blade.” 

He  is  more  fitted  to  be  ranged  in  the  same 
category  with  those  who,  ”  when  they  can¬ 
not  wield  the  sword,  snatch  the  dagger,  and 
when  they  cannot  barb  it  and  make  it  rankle 
in  the  wound,  steep  it  in  venom,  that  it  may 
fester  in  the  scratch.'”  He  is  the  Paganini 
of  the  rhetorical  art ;  -and  his  renown  as  first 
fiddle  depends  on  the  skiff  and  felicity  with 
which  be  executes  so  many  tunes,  with  vari¬ 
ations,  upon  one  string. 

We  have  carefully  perused  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  printed  speeches,  wkh  the 
view  of  making  a  Collection  of  their  “  beau- 
Ues,”  and  the  rdsUlt  of  our  search  is  even 
more  unsatisfactory  than  we  could  have  an¬ 
ticipated.  They  possess  the  high  merit  of 
I  lucidity  in  statement  and  narration,  but  they 
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are  deficient  in  arrangement,  condensation, 
and  logical  connection  ;  the.  transitions  are 
commonly  forced,  and  the  ornaments  almost , 
always  meretricious.  They  neither  instruct 
nor  improve.  They  do  not  make  his  hearers 
or  readers  wiser  or  better.  They  do  not 
gdide  the  judgment,  enlighten  the  under¬ 
standing,  or  exalt  the  feelings.  As  Cicero 
says  of  Epicurus,  **  Nil  tnagnificum,  nil  gene- 
rosum  sapit.”  Judging  either  from  internal 
evidence  or  frorii  their  known  effects,  we 
should  infer  that  not  one  of  them  was  seri¬ 
ously  framed  or  intended  to  persuade  or 
convince,  of  to  advance  any  affirmative 
proposition,  or  any  line  of  policy,  or  any 
measure  of  his  own ;  but  that  the  main  aim 
of  each  was  either  to  gratify  his  morbid  fond¬ 
ness  for  notoriety,  or  to  depreciate- some 
individual  who  had  wounded  his  vanity, 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  advancement,  or 
provoked  his  enmity  in  some  manner.  For 
this  reason  be  is  most  powerful  in  reply; 
the  more  especially  because  bis  choicest  bits, 
his  purpurei  panni,  are  carefully  prepared 
beforehand,  and  cannot  easily  be  made  to 
wear  an  impromptu  air  in  an  opening  speech. 

Most  of  the  greatest  speakers,  ancient  and 
modem,  have  been  eminent  in  the  vitupera¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  art ;  but,  to  the  best  of 
our  information  and  belief,  it  is  not  true  of 
more  than  one  or  two  of  them  that  their 
highest  triumphs  were  achieved  in  it,  and  it 
is  true  of  none  that  they  entirely  neglected 
the  other  branches,  or  cultivated  them  with¬ 
out  fruit.  .  But  not  only  has  Mr.  Disraeli 
produced  nothing  comparable  to  Pitt’s  speech 
on  ^he  Slave  Trade,  or  Fox’s  on  the  West¬ 
minster  Scrutiny,  or  Burke’s  on  the  Anaeri- 
can  War,  or  Sheridan’s  oq  tbo  Begums  of 
Oude,  or  Grattan’s  on  the  Irish  Declaration 
of  Rights,  or  Plunkett’s  on  the  Catholic 
question,  or  any  one  of  Lord  Lyndhurst’s  or 
Lord  Brougham’s  most  admired  effusions ; 
but,  As  regards  purely  ornamental  rhetoric,  j 
no  effort, of  bis  fancy  deserves  to  be  named 
in  the  same  day  with  the  glowing  and  grace¬ 
ful  imagery  of  Canning, — as  in  the  well 
known  Elusion  to  the  ships  in  Plymouth 
harbor.  The  finest  passage  in  this  line  which 
Mr.  Francis  can  cull  from  his  hero’s  orations, 
is  the  one  in  which  he  warns  the  Manchester 
school  that  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  form  an  exception  to  that  which  his¬ 
tory  has  mournfully  recorded ;  why  they, 
too,  should  not  fade  like  the  Tyrian  dye,  and 
moulder  like  the  Venetian  palaces.” 

With  regard  to  the  distinctive  character  of 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  eloquence,  Mr.  Francis’  inqui¬ 
ries  and  researches,  have  unconsciously  led 


I  him  to-the  same  conclusion.  Almost  every 
paragraph,  sentence,  or  phrase  which  he  ad¬ 
duces  to  illustrate  Mr.  Disraeli’s  style,  or  to 
raise  the  critical  estimate  of  bis  genius,  is 
a  personal  attack, — express,  implied,  involv¬ 
ed,  or  insinuated.  We  will  cite  a  few  of  the 
most  remarkable  quoted  for  this  purpose  by 
the  partial  biographer.  He  mentions  as  emi¬ 
nently  successful,  the  imputation  levelled 
against  the  Premier  in  1844,  of  being  “  one 
who  menaced  his  friends  whilst  be  cringed  to 
his  opponents,” — the  phrase  of  “  organized 
hypocrisy,”  as  applied  to  the  Peel  adminis¬ 
tration  at  the  same  time — the  sneering  re¬ 
mark  in  the  Maynootb  debate  of  1845,  that, 
**  with  him  (Peel)  great  measures  were  al¬ 
ways  rested  on  small  precedents,  that  he  al¬ 
ways  traced  the  steam  engine  back  to  the 
tea  kettle  ;  that,  in  'fact,  all  his  precedents 
were-  tea-kettle  precedents” — the  double- 
barrel  discharged  at  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  and  Sir  l^bert,  by  Ihe  warning,  that 
**  another  place  (the  House  of  Lords)  may  be 
drilled  into  a  guard-room,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  into  a  vestry and  the  compari¬ 
son  of  his  illustrious  victim,  first,  to  a  “  great 

fmrKamentary  middle  man,”  and  subsequent- 
y  to  a  great  appropriation  clause.” 
Equally  cutting  and  well  chosen  were  bis 
weapons  when,  returning  again  and  again  to 
the  charge,  be  advised  Sir  Robert  to  “  stick 
to  quotation,  because  he  never  quoted  any 
passage  that  had  not  previously  received  the 
meed  of  parliamentary  “  approbation” — 
compared  him  to  the  Turkish  admiral  who 
steered,the  fleet  confided  to  him  straight  into 
the  enemy’s  port ;  and  denounced'  him  as  a 
“political  pedlar,  who,  adopting  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  Free- trade,  had  bought  his  party  in 
the  cheapest  market,  and  sold  them  in  the 
dearest.”  These  may  be  favorable  specimens 
of  wit,  cleverness,  fanc3r,  keen  observation, 
adroit  application,  or  quick  perception.  But 
their  glitter  and  point'are  not  more  remark¬ 
able  than  the  worthlessness  and  heaviness  of 
the  materials  in  which  they  are  imbedded, 
or  on  which  they  lie,  “  like  lumps  of  marl  on 
a  barren  moor,  encumbering  what  they  can¬ 
not  fertilize.” 

Aware  of  the  limits  within  which  nature 
or  habit  had  circumscribed  the  abilities  of 
this  remarkable  personage,  we  were  conse- 
q^uently  by  no  means  disposed,  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  famous  Thiers’  plagiarism,  to  give 
him  credit  for  being  able  to  compose  an 
original  eulogium  on  the  “  hero  of  a  hundred 
fights,”  of  equal  or  greater  merit  than  what 
he  stole  ready-made.  He  is  by  habit  and 
frame  of  mind  obstructive  ratber  than  con- 
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Btnictive,  better  qualified  for  depreciating 
ol^ecte  of  ^pular  esteem  than  for  exalting 
them ;  and  we  happen  to  know  that,  prior 
to  the  detection  of  the  theft,  the  stolen  part 
(occupying  between  thirty-five  and  forty  lines 
in  the  newspaper  reports)  of  his  Wellington 
performance,  was  exultingly  adduced  by  his 
admirers  to  prove  that  he  could  shine,  when 
it  suited  him,  in  a  line  for  which  he  had 
been  deemed  radically  unfit.* 

We  confidently  appenl  to  any  one  who 
was  present  at  the  delivery  of  his  studied 
attack  on  Sir  Charles  Wood  and  Sir  dames' 
Graham  in*  reference  to  our  relations  with” 
France,  whether — apart  from  its  factious  and 
mischievous  spirit — ^this  exhibition  was  not 
prosy  and  wearisome  in  the  extreme,  till  he 
began  to  let  off  the  squibs  and  crackers  which 
he  had  reserved  for  the  finale,  and  most  of 
which,  as  usual,  exploded  very  much  to  the 
annoyance  and  confusion  of  his  friends. 
With  what  face  can  they  attribute  revolu¬ 
tionary  tendencies  to  the  Aberdeen  and  Rus¬ 
sell  Ministry,  if,  since  its  formation,  no 
Radical  can  venture  abroad  for  fear  of  being 
caught  and  converted  into  a  Conservative 
statesman  ?”  or  how  can  they  affect  dread  of 
Sir  James  Graham’s  “  progress,”  if,  as  they 
were  antithetically  told,  “  it  consists  in  stand¬ 
ing  still?’’  But  his  closing  speech  on  his 
Budget  affords  the  most  striking  examples 
to  show  bow  habitually  and  instinctively  he 
resorts  to  sarcasm  or  vituperation  when  he 
is  bard  pressed.  He  had  concentrated  all 
his  energies  to  leave  a  terrible  impression  of 
his  beak  and  talons,  as  he  alighted  vulture- 
like  on  foe  after  foe.  With’  the  look,  tone, 
and  attitude  of  Kean’s  Shylock,  he  dealt 
about' him  like  the  Veiled  Prophet — 

“In  vain  he  yells  his  desperate  curses  out; 
Deals  death  promiscuously  to  all  about ; 

To  foes  that  charge,  and  coward  friends-ihat  fly. 
And  seems  of  all  the  Great  Arch-Ekiemy. 

And  the  sole  joy  his  baffled  spirit  knows 
In  this  forced  flight  is — murdering  as  he  goes.^’ 

There  is,  we  regret  to  say,  a  prevalent 


*  The  passages  in  question  were  first  quoted  in  a 
translated  shape  in  the  “Morning  Chronicle”  of 
July  4,  1848,  in  refutation  of  some  depreciatory 
remarks  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  on  the  “  military  mind.” 
We  learn  from  the  same  paper  of  the  25th  of  No¬ 
vember  last,  that  the  Right  Honorable  Gentleman 
has  paid  us  also  the  high  compliment  of  printing 
as  his  own  somo  striking  reflections  of  a  celebrated 
historian  which  originally  appeared  in  this  Journal. 
The  peroration  of  his  speech  on  the  third  reading 
of  the  Com  Bill,  May  15, 1846,  is  a  mere  para¬ 
phrase  of  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Urqu- 
hart’e  “Diplomatic  Transactions  in  Central  Asia.” 


tendency,  both  in  and  out  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  admire  this  description  of  dis¬ 
play,  without  pausing  to  cotisider  the  pre¬ 
cise  qualities  of  head  and  heart  indicated  by 
it.  Yet  the  positive  amount  of  intellectual 
power  demanded  for  a  telling  invective  is  by 
no  means  extraordinary,  provided  its  exercise 
be  not  ^restrained  by  good  feeling  or  good 
taste.  Looking  merely  to  ephemeral  effects, 
it  is  also  an  immense  advantage,  in  either 
speaker  or  writer,  to  be  emancipated '  from 
conventional  restraint.  We  learn  from 
Moore’s  “Diary”  that  this  topic  was  once 
briefly  handled  between  a  friend  (Luttrell, 
we  believe,)  and  himself.  ■**  L.  ‘Between 
what  one  wouldn't  write,  and  what  one 
couldn't,  ’tis  a  hard  game  to  play  at.’  M. 

‘  A  man'  must  risk  the  former  to  attain  the 
latter ;  and  it  is  the  same  daring  that  pro¬ 
duced  the  things  we  wouldn't  write,  and 
those  we  thought  we  couldn't.'  ” 

How  many  aspirants  to  political  and  liter- ^ 
ary  distinction  are  there,  who  would  accept 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  position  and  reputation  with 
the  incidental  drawbacks  and  qualifications  ? 
To  reduce  the  number  of  those  who  might 
be  tempted  to  envy  him,  is  the  main  object 
of  this' Article ;  and  it  is  with  an  especial 
view  to  their  edification  that  we  have  col¬ 
lected  the  scattered  illustrations  of  his  ca¬ 
reer  from  its  commencement.  Each,  indi¬ 
vidually  taken,  may  prove  little  ;  but  when 
the  whole  of  them  are  viewed  together,  and 
in  connection  with  xme  another,  the  cohclu- 
sion  is  irresistible.  His  mode  of  rising  in 
the  world  then  becomes  patent  to  the  most 
cursory  observer.  He  is  henceforth  like  a 
bee,  or  wasp,  working  in  a  glass  case.  He 
has  broken  Sedley’s  supplementary  -  com¬ 
mandment — “  Thou  shalt  not  be  found  out 
and  every  well-wisher  to  good  goverpment 
and  social  order  should  rejoice  in  his  detec¬ 
tion.  His  twenty-seven  years  of  public  life 
are  thus  made  to  assume  their  genuine  form 
of  a  tangled  mass  of  disingenuous  expedients 
and  contradictory  professions,  which  change 
their  color,  like  the  hues  of  shot  silk — fade 
into  something  else  as  we  are  looking  at 
them,  like  what  are  called  “  shifting  views,” 
— or  dazsle  the  eye  Kke  the  showy  and  in¬ 
distinct  figures  in  a  kaleidoscope.  Is  it  just, 
wise,  or'  beneficial  that  the  highest  honors, 
of  a  State  should  be  earned  by  such  means 
or  lavished  on  such  men  ? 

It  is  idle  to  assert  that  he  won  his,  way, 
fairly  or.  unfairly,  as  a  man  of  letters  or 
“  gentleman  of  the  press.”  He  won  it  as  a 
parliamentary  gladiator  ;  and  his  books  have 
done  him  more  harm  than  good  with  his  em- 
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ployers,  who  do  Qot  appreciate  their  merits, 
and  are  constantly  liable  to  be  annoyed  by 
their  satire  or  compromised  by  their  revela¬ 
tions.  We  should  no  more  think  of  ranking 
bhn  with  Mr;  Macaulay,  than  of  placing  a 
successful  general  of  Gondottieri,  like  Sir 
John  Hawkwood,  in  the  same  category  with 
Cond^,  Turenne,  and  Marlborough.  Let 
those  to  whom  this  judgment  may  seem  harsh, 
reflect  on  the  results  which  have  ensued  in  a 
neighboring  country,  from  the  habitual  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  moral  element  in  appreciating 
conduct  or  character,  and  from  the  premium 
thereby  held  out  to  unprincipled 'ambition. 
We  are  fortunately  not  jet  Arrived  at  that 
lamentable  state  of  social  degradation,  in 
which  there  is  no  recognized  criterion  of  ex¬ 
cellence  except  success ;  but  we  shall  rapid- 
ly. approximate  towards  it  if  we  tamely  per¬ 
mit  brazen  images,  or  false  idols,  to  be  set  up 
for  national  worship  in  the  midst  of  .us ; 
whilst,  to  proclaim  that  any  amount  of  in¬ 


terested  tei^versation  or  apostasy  should  be 
forgiven  for  the  sake  of  wit,  eloquence,  or 
adroit  audacity,  is  to  canker  public  virtue  in 
ihe  bud.  The  almost  total  absence  of  con¬ 
ventional  restrictions  and  civil  disabilities  in 
this  country,  simply  adds  to  the  apprehend¬ 
ed  danger  by  widening  the  arena,  and  by 
rendering  it  more  easy  of  access  to  competi¬ 
tors  of  all  grades,  worthy  or  unworthy.-  It 
is,  therefore,  small  merit  in  our  eyes  to  have 
dispensed  with  the  adventitious  aids  of  birth 
and  wealth,  if  the  essential  distinctions  be-' 
tween  right  and  wrong  have  been  simulto- 
neously  overlooked ;  and  we  speak  under  a 
lively  sense  of  our  responsibilities  as  pi^blio 
censors',  when  we  avow,  that,  far  from  regard¬ 
ing  this  Caucasian  luminary  as  having  shed 
a  wholesome  light  over  our  political  firma¬ 
ment,  we  saw  little  but  what  augured  evil  in 
its  lurid  and  fitful  coruscations,  and  felt 
neither,  regret  nor  astonishment  at  its 
eclipse. 
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These  books  and  papers  comprise  most 
of  the  discoveries  made  in- Arctic  regions 
since  we  noticed  Sir  John  Barrow’s  volume  of 
Voyages  in  1846.  Franklin  had  sailed  in  the 
previous  year,  and  in  saying  that  we  should 
wait  his  re-appearance  with  the  anxiety  of 
the  princess  for  the  diver,  we  much  rather 
anticipated  that  we  should  soon  have  to  wel- 


•  1.  Narrntive  of 'an  Expedition  to  the  Shares 
of  the  Arctic  Sea,  tn  1846  and  1847.  By  John 
Rfo..  1860. 

2.  Arctic  Searching  Expedition Journal  of  a 
Boat  Voyage.  By  Sir  John  Richardson.  2  vols. 
1861, 

3.  Stray  Leaves  from  an  Arctic  Journal,  By 
Lieut,  a  Osborn.  1862. 

4.  Journal  of  a  Voyage  in  1860-1,  performed  by 

the  Lady  Franklin  and  Sophia,  under  command 
of  Mr.  Wm,  Penny.  By  P.  C.  Sutherland,  M.1). 
2  vola  1862.  ,  , 

6.  Papers  and  Despatches  relating  to  the  Arctic 
Searching  Expedkions  of  1860-1-2.  Collected  by 
James  MaDgle^  RN.  1862. 

6.  Second  Voyage  of  the  Prince  Albert,  in  Search 
of  Sir  John  Franklin.  By  Wm.  Kennedy.  1863. 

7.  Parliamentary  Papers,  1848-63. 

8.  Chart  of  Discoveries  ta  the  Arctic  Sea.  By 
John  Arrowsmith. 
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come  him  with  the  goblet  of  gold,  than  that 
a  seventh  year  should  find  us  deploring  his 
continued  absence,  with  no  better  clue  to  his 
fate  than  dismal  conjecture  could  supply. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  his  en¬ 
terprise  to  excite  much  fear  for  its  result. 
The  several  Arctic  expeditions  sent  out  since 
1818  had  returned  in  safety.  Their  records 
are  full  of  peril,  but  full  also'  of  the  resour¬ 
ces  of  skill  and  courage  by  which  peril  may 
be  overcome.  When  this  voyage  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  Barrow  to  the  Royal  Society,  he 
urged  that  ‘‘  there  could  ‘be  no  objection 
with  regard  to  any  apprehension  of  the  loss 
of  ships  or  men,”  as  it  was  “remarkable 
that  neither  sickness, nor  death  had  occurred 
in  most  of  the  voyages  made  into  the  Arc¬ 
tic  regions,  north  or  south.”  Franklin  was 
well  experienced  in  the  navigation  of  frozen 
seas;  his  oflicers  and  crews  were  picked/ 
men;  and  the  strength  of  his  ships — 
Erebus  and  Terror — had  been  thorough/ 
tested — the  first  in  the  Expedition  of  yfer 
James  Ross  to  the  South  Pole — the  sc^d 
in  the  voyage  of  Back  to  Repulse  Bay,/  He 
sailed,  full  of  confidence  in  the  sucyS^  pf 
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while  '  the  sea  was  comparativelv  open,  and 
why  winter  there  at  all  if  he  meant  to  return 
as  soon  as  the  open  se^on  again  came 
round  ? 

We  know  that  he  contemplated  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  an'  absence  prolonged  even  beyond 
two-  winters.  His  last  letter  to  Sabine  from 
Whale  Fish  Islands  entreats  hiqi  to  relieve 
the  anxiety  of  Lady  Franklin  end,  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  should  he  not  return  at  the  time  they 
expected^  as—  ' 

“  You  know  well  that,  even  after  the  second  uinier 
icithoul  success  in  our  ohjecty  we  should  wish  to  try 
some  other  channel,  if  the  state  of  our 'provisions 
and  the  health  of  the  crews  justify  it.” 

Is  itiikely  that  the  man  who  wrote  thus  to 
his  nearest  friend  would  have  returned  after 
one  winter,  without  effecting  or  attempting 
more  than  a  passage  to  Barrow’s  Straits  ? 

his  de- 


though  nearly  thirty  vessels  have  since  been 
despatched  in  search  of  him,  besides  parties 
who  have  explored  the  North  American 
coast,  all  that  we  yet  know  of  him  is,  that  he 
passed  his  first  winter  in  a  secure  harbor  at 
the  entrance  of  Wellington  Channel.  Wheth¬ 
er,  when  released  from  the  ice  ^n  1846,  he 
advanced  or  receded,  is  not  certainly  known? 
In  the  absence  of  decisjye  evidence,  the  best 
authorities  are  at  fault.  One  witness  stated 
before  the  last  Arctic  committee,  it  was  “  all 
guess-work.”  The  travelling  parlies  who 
from  Beechey  Island  surveyed  every  coast 
for  hundreds  of  miles,  found  not  a  cairn  or 
post  erected  by  the  missing  expedition. 
Since  Franklin  entered  Lancaster  Sound,  not 
one  of  the  cylinders  which  he  was  directed 
to  throw  everboard  has  been  recovered)  nor 
has  a  fragment  of  his  equipment  been  found 
on  any  shore.  It  has  hence  been  inferred 
that  he  must  have  left  the  harbor  with  the 
full  intention  of  proceeding  homewards. 
Captain  Austin  believes  that  the  ships  did 
not  go  beyond. Beechey  Island,  but  wefe  lost ' 
in  the  ice,  either  by  being  beset  when  leav¬ 
ing  winter  quarters,  or  when  attempting  their 
return  to  England.  Conamander  Phillips  is 
of  the  same  opinion. 

But  if  Franklin  did  resolve  to  return  thus 
early,  what  could  have  become  of  the  ships 
and  men  ?  That  both  vessels  should  be  to¬ 
tally  lost  is  contrary  to  all  experience  and 
probability,  and  that  not  a  man  should  sur¬ 
vive,  is  more  unlikely  still.  One  of  the  most 
experienced  Arctic  seamen  living,  who  went 
six  voyages  in  whalers  before  he  sailed  with 
Parry,  and  has  since  been  ip  the  expeditions 
of  the  two  Rosses,  states  that  though  it  is 
possible — and  he  admits  the  supposition  as 
but  a  possibility — the  ships  may,  have  been 
“  walked  over  by  the  ice  in  Baffin’s  Bay,” 
yet  that  “  the  men  on  such  occasions  ara 
always  saved,”  by  jumping  bn  the  ice  and 
making  their  'way  to  the  land  or  to  the  next 
ship.*  The  harborage  chosen  for  the  ships 
was  so  secure,  that  it  is  unlikely  they  could 
have  been  carried  out  from  the  Straits  at  the 
mercy  of  the  ice,  as  were  the  ships  of  Sir 
James  Ross  in  1849,  and  of  the  American 
expedition  in  1850.  Franklin  did  not' take 
up  his  winter  quarters  in  haste,  or  from  ne¬ 
cessity.  He  must  have  dropped  anchor 


Lieutenant  Grimth,  announcing 
parture  from  the  ships  with  his  transport, 
July,  1845,  wrote — 

“  AH  are  in  the  highest  possible  spirits,  and  de- . 
termined  to  succeed,  if  success  be  possible.  A  set 
of  more  undaunted  fellows  never  were  got  to¬ 
gether,  of  officers  better  selected.  I  am  indeed 
certain  that,  if  the  icy  barriers  will  be  sufficiently 
penetrable  to  give  them  but  half  the  length  of  their 
ships  to  force  themselves  through,  they  will  do  so 
at  all  risks  and  hazards.”  -  '  ' 

Commander  Fitz  James,  who  ^iled  in  the 
Erebhs  with  Franklin,  speaks  repeatedly,  in 
the  lively  letters  and  journal  he  forwarded  to 
his  friends  at  home,  of  the  determinatioa 
which  prevailed  in  both  ship.:  to  “  go  a-head,” 
and  jestingly  begs  that,  if  nothing  Is  heard 
of  him  by  next  June,  letters  may  be  for¬ 
warded  to  him  vid  Namschatka.  “  We  can 
carry  much  sail  and  do,”  he  notes  in  his 
journal ;  “  I  can  sqarcely  manage  to  get  Sir 
John  to  'shorten  sail  at  all.”  So  well  was  it 
understood  that  the  ships  would  push  for¬ 
ward  through  any  open  channel  which  might 
present  itself,  that  the  ice-master  of  the  Ter¬ 
ror,  writing  to  his  wife  from  Disco  Island, 
July  12,  1845,  warned  her  of  the  probability 
that  they  might  be  put  much  longer  than 
was  anticipated 

“  We  are  all  in  good  health  and  spirits,  one  and 
all  appearing  to  be  of  the  same  determination, 
that  is,  to  persevere  in  making  a  passage  to  the 
north-west.  Should  we  not  be  at  home  in  the  fall 
of  1848,  or  early  in  the  spring  of  1849  [this  al¬ 
lowed  for  a'four  years’ absence],  you  may  antici¬ 
pate  that  we  have  made  the  passage,  or  are  likely 
to  do  so ;  and  if  so,  if-may  be  from  five  to  six  years 
— it  might  be  into  the  seventh— ere  we  return ; 


.  *  In  a  recent  Dundee  newspaper  we  observe  an 
s^unt  of  a  whale-ship,  employed  in  the  Greenland 
fiA^ry  for  the  last  tixty  nine  years: '  She  was  lost 
at  net,  not  by  the  ice  of  the  northern  sea,  but  by 
.b«in|  stranded  on  a  reef  near  her  port,  when  re- 
tamUg  with  a  full  ci^o. 
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and  should  it  he  so,  ilo  not  allow  any  person  todis~ 
hearten  you  on  the  length  of  our  absence,  but  lo^ 
forward  with  hope,  that  Providence  ViUttt  length 
of  time  restore  us  safely  to  you.”  ’  ; 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  Franklin  in  Bar¬ 
row’s  volume,  which  shows  how  superior  he 
held  the  claims  of  duty  to  those  of  personal 
feeling  or  convenience.  When  about  to 
leave  England  in  1825,  on  his  second  expe¬ 
dition  to  explore  the  North  American 'coast, 
bis  first  wife  was  sinking  under  a  fatal  mala., 
dy.  She  urged  bis  departure  on  the  day 
appointed,  and  he  denied  himself  the  sad 
satisfaction  of  waiting  to  .close  her  eyes. 
She  bad  employed  some  of  the  tedious  hours 
of  sickness  in  making  for  him  a  union  fiag, 
only  to  be  unfurled,  when  .’he  reached  the 
Polar  Sea.  This  fl^  was  hoisted  when  from 
the  summit  of  Garry  Island  the  sea,  stretch¬ 
ing  free  and  unincumbered  to  the  north,  ap- 
eared  in  all  its  majesty.  His  companions 
ailed  the  outspread  badner  with  joyful  ex¬ 
citement,  and  Franklin, .  who-  bad  learned 
that  bis  wife  died  the  day  after  his  depart-, 
ure,  repressed  all  sign  of  painful  emotion 
that  he  might  not  cloud  their  triumph  at  hav¬ 
ing  planted  the  British  colors  on  this  island 
of  the  Polar  Sea..  Was  this  the  man  to  turn 
back  after  one  winter  spent  at  the  entrance 
of  the  strait  where  his 'enterprise  did  but 
commence?  .  . 

It  has  indeed  been  much  the  fashion  of 
late  to  complain  of  the  employment  of  naval 
commanders  in  a  too  advanced  stage  of  life, 
and  remarks  of  this  nature  have  been  made 
on-  the  ultimate  commission  of  Franklin. 
We  saw  him  often,  however,  on  the  eve  of 
his  start,  and  assuredly,  though  well  up  in 
years,  there  was  no  sign  whatever  of  any 
falling  off  either  in  muscular  fibre  6r  animal 
spirits.  We  may  add  that  his  government 
at  Van  Diemen’s  Land  had  not  ended  under 
altogether  .flattermg  circumstances,  and,  ac- 
cbrding  to  our  information,  few  of  his  friends 
doubted  that  in  embracing  this  new  task  he 
was  not-  uninfluenced  bj^  a  yearning  to  re¬ 
cover  whatever  of  prestige  he  might  have 
supposed  himself  to  have  lost  as  a  civil  ad¬ 
ministrator,  by  another  and  a  crowning  dis¬ 
play  of  tact  and  energy  in  the  department  of 
bis  original  distinction. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  because  no 
record  of  him  has  been  .discovered  beyond 
Beechey  Island,  none  wae  left.  Mr,  Kenne¬ 
dy,  when  he  explored  C^e  Walker  last 
spring— -ignorant  that  he  had  been  preceded 
by.  Captain  Austin’s  parties — mistook  the 
large  cairn  they  had  erected  for  u  part  of 
the  cliff,  and  actually  walked  over  a  smaller. 
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07i«  deeply  covered  with  snow,  without  for  a 
moment  suspecting  that  the  spot  had  been 
previously  visited.  This  fact  has  come  out 
on  Capt.  Ommaney  and  Mr.  Kennedy’s  com* 
paring  notes  of  .their  respective  journeys.' 
Sir  Edward  Belcher,  in  his  recent  despatch¬ 
es,  states  that  the  cairns  erected  by  the  well- 
organized  expedition  of  his  predecessor* 
have  in  some  cases  been  destroyed,  and  in- 
others  can  with  difficulty  be  recognized. 
For  example,  he  says  on  August  14 : — 

“  We  have  not  been  able,  even  with  this  very 
open  season,  to  trace  the  large  supplies  left  at 
Navy  Board  Inlet  by  the  North  Star,  and  no  beOf 
coti  marks  their  whereabout." 

At  Cape  Warrender  he  found  the  cairn  and 
post  erected  by.  Captain  Austin’s  expedition, 
but  no  document : — 

“  The  tally  having.written  on  it  PuU  out  Reor 
ord  was  found  beside  the  cairn,  deeply  impressed 
with  the  teeth  of  some  small  animal.” 

In  the  opinion  of  this  experienced ,  officer, 
there  could  have-  been  no  hurry  in  removing 
from  Beechey  Island,  as  everything  bore  the 
stamp  of  order' and  regularity.  This  is  ut¬ 
terly  opposed ,  to  the  notion  that  Franklin 
had  been  forced  away  by  the  ice. 

,  In  the  distressful  uncertainty  which  clouds 
his  fate  it  is  our  only  consolation  to  reflect 
that  Government  has  shown  all  along  the 
heartiest  concern  for  its  gallant  servants. 
With  other  dispositions,  indeed,  better  re¬ 
sults  might  have  been  leohed  for.  It  is  the 
misfortune  of  the  Admiralty  Instructions, 
we  think,  that  they  have  said  too  much  to 
leave  the  commanders  of  the  expeditions  en¬ 
tirely.  to  their  own  discretion,  and  not  enough 
to  insure  a  regular  and  systematic  series  of 
operations.  D'lscovery,  however,  has  not 
languished  siUce  Franklin’s  departure,  and  a 
sketch  of  what  has  been  effected  within  the 
polar  circle  for  the  last  six  years  will  con¬ 
veniently  exhibit  the  efforts  made  for  his  re-, 
Tief,  and  show  the  lines  of  coast  which  have 
already  been  fruitlessly  searched. 

When  he  sailed  it  was  a  disputed  question 
whether  an  opening  into  that  sea  which 
washes  the  shores  of  North  America,  might 
not  exist  in  some  part  of  Boothia  Gulf.  Mr. 
Rae  has  set  that  question  at  rest.  His  ex¬ 
pedition  is  a  fine  example  of  how  inuch  may 
be  accomplished  with .  very  limited  means. 
He  started  from  Fort  Churchill,  on  the  west 
side  of  Hudson’s  Bay,  with  twelve  men  and 
two  boats,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1846.  On 
arriving  at  the  head  of  Repulse  Bay  he 
crossed  the  Isthmus  which  separated  him 
from.Boothia  Gulf,  a  distance  of  40  milee. 
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together  by  passages  cut  under  the  frozen 
snow.  '  I 

Elarly  in  January  the  thermometer  sank 
79^  below  the  freezing  point ;  and  even 
indoors  it  was  commonly  below  zero. 

“  This,”  says  Rae,  “  would  not  have  been  nn-, 
pleasant  where  there  was  a  fire  to  warm  the  hands 
and  feet,  or  even  room  to  move  about ;  but  where 
there  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  some  few, 
degrees  more  heat  would  have  been  preferable.” 

Their  fuel  was  so  short  that  they  could  afiFord 
themselves  but  one  meal  a-day,  and  were 
obliged  to  discontinue  the  comfort  of  a  cup 
of  tea.  Being  short  of  oil  also, -and  dark¬ 
ness  and  cold  together  being  intolerable,  they 
had  no  resource  but  to  pass  about  fourteen 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  In  bed.  Rae 
was  worse  off  than  his  companions;  they 
could  smoke  at  all  hours;  but  that  which 
was  their  greatest  luxury  was  his  greatest 
annoyance.  Honest  Jack’s  jerseys  and  trou¬ 
sers  felt,  from  frozen  moisture,  as  hard 'and 
■  prickly  as  any  integuments  of<  ascetical  in¬ 
vention.  ,When  they  went  to  bed  their 
blankets  sparkled  with  hoar-frost;  Rae’s  own 
waistcoat  became'  so  stiff  that  he  had  much 
ado  to  get  it  buttoned.  When  he  went  to 
open-  bis  books  he  found  that  the  leaves  were 
fast  frozen  tdgether,  the  damp  from  the 
walls  having  got  into  them  before  the  frost 
s'et  in ;  and  every  article  bound  with  brass 
or  silver  burst  its  fastenings.  Yet  the  men 
were  cheerful,  enjoyed  excellent  health,  and 
made' light' of  their  hardships.  When  one 
poor  fellow  got  his  knee  frozen  in  bed  he  was 
sorry  that  it  became  known,  as  the  laugh 
was  turned  against  him  for  his  effeminacy. 

,  Christmas'-day  they  bad  all  “  an  excellent 
dinner  of  venison  and  plum-pudding,”  and 
on  the  1st  of  January  “  capital  fat  venison- 
.  steaks  and  currant  dumplings.”  A  small 
supi^y  of  brandy  was  served  out  to  drink  to 
absent  friends ;  and  on  the  whole,  Rae  does 
not  think  that  ‘'a  happier  party  could  have 
been  found  in  America,  large  as  it  is.” 

By  the  commencement  of-  March  deer 
began  to  migrate  to  the  north,  and  during 


and  in  six  days  reached  the  sea.  But  it  was 
now  the  first  week  in  August,  heavy  rains 
set 'in,  and,  finding  progress  impossible,  he' 
recrossed  the  Isthmus,  joined  the  party  he 
had  left  at  Repulse  Bay,  and  determined  to 
leave  any  further  survey  until  the  spring, 
employing  the  remainder  of  the  open  season 
in  making  the  best  provision  he  could  for  the 
winter. 

His  stores  had  been  calculated  for  four 
months’  consumption  only ;  he  was  entirely 
destitute  of  fuel ;  he  could  obtain  no  promise 
of  supplies  of  any  kind  from  the  natives ;  the 
resources  of  the  country  were  unknown  to 
him ;  and  the  bead  of  the  bay  had  the  char¬ 
acter  of  being  one  of  the  most  dreary  and 
inhospitable  of  polar  coasts.  But  Rae  was 
inured  to  hardships,  and,  a  first-rate  sports¬ 
man,  he  bad  confidence  in  bis  own  exertions. 
He  selected  a  sheltered  site  for  his  winter 
dwelling,  near  the  river,  oh  the  northern 
shore  leading  to  the  lakes,  and  here  es¬ 
tablished  his  fishing-stations.  Collecting 
h'S  men,  some  were  sent  out  to  bring  in 
stones  for  building  a  bouse^  others  to 
set  nets,  to  hunt  deer,  and  to  gather  fuel. 


The  walls  were  built  two  feet  thick,  the 
stones  being  cemented  with  mud  and  clay.  | 

Squares  of  glass  were  fixed  in  three  small 
apertures.  As  timber  was  unknown  in  this 
bleak  region,  he  used  the  oars  and  masts  of 
his  boats  for  rafters,  stretching  over  them 
oilcloth  and  skins  for  roofing.  Deer-skinsj 
nailed  over  a  framework  of  wood,  made  a 
weather-tight  door.  The  interior  of  this 
house,  to  serve  for  twelve  persons  through 
eight  winter  months,  was  twenty  feet  long 
by  fourteen  wide ;  seven  and  a  half  feet  high 
in  front,  sloping  down  to'five  and  a  half  feet  Christmas'-day  they  bad  all 
behind.  Yet  in  these  Uarrow  dimensions 
Rae  found  room  for  a  great  part  of  his 
stores,  and,  by  a  partition  of  oilcloth,” secured 
separate  quarters  '  for  himself,  wh  -re  he 
•worked  his  observations  and  kept  bis  journal. 

His  fishing  and  hunting  proved  successful. 

His  sporting-book  for  ■  September  showed  a 
total  of  63  deer,  6  hares,  172  partridges,  and 
116  salmon  and  trout.  In  the  following 


thi^  month  !^e  got  sledges  finished  and  all 
preparations  made  for  his  spring  survey. 
On  the  3rd  of  April  the  thermometer  rose, 
above  zero  for  the  first  time  since  the  12th 
of  December.  He  started  on  the  4tb,  taking 
with  him  three  of  his  men  and  two  Esqui¬ 
maux;  his  luggage  and  provisions  being 
stowed  in  two  sledges,  each  drawn  by  four 
dogs.  He  took  no  tent,  as  he  found  it  much 
more  convenient  to  erect  snow-houses.  Those 
which  he  built  on  his  outward  journey  served 
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on  his  way  back.  la  these  houses  storm 
and  cold  were  unfelt.  On  one  occasion, 
when  there  was  a  stiff  gale,  with  the  ther¬ 
mometer  21®  below  rero,  he  says — “We 
were  as  snug  tind  comfortable  in  our  snow* 
hire  as  if  we  had  been  lodged  in  the  best 
house  in  England.” 

In  this  journey  he  surveyed  the  whole 
western  shore  of  the  sea  until  he  reached 
the  furthest  discovery  of  Ross  to  the  soutli. 
In  a  second  journey,  made  the  same  spring, 
he  traversed  the  eastern  coast  till  he  reached 
Cape  Crozier  ;  from  hence  he  could  observe 
the  line  of  coast  some  miies  farther  ‘to  the 
'  north — leaving,  as  he  reckoned,  not  more 
than  ten  miles  of  shore  to  be  surveyed  up 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla  Strait: — 
the  shortness ’of  bis  provisions  would,  how¬ 
ever,’ allow  him  to  go  no  farther.  His  thor¬ 
ough  exploration  of  the  shores  of  Committee 
Bay  connects  the  discoveries  of  Parry  on  one 
side  with  those  of  Ross  on  the  other. 

The  ice  broke  up  late  in  1847,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  12  th  August  that  the  boats  were 
launched  in  open  water.  Ilae  safely  arrived 
with  all  bis  men  at  York  Factory  on  the  6th  ^ 
September ;  there  the  good  health  and  high 
condition  of  the  whole  party  excited  unquali¬ 
fied  admiration.  “  By  George  !  ”  exclaimed 
a  stout  corporal  in  charge  of  the  sappers  and 
miners  destined  to  accompany  Richardson  in 
bis  boat  voyage,  “  1  never  saw  such  a  set  of 
men.”  From  none  of  the  parties  of  Esqui¬ 
maux  Rae  met  with  could  be  gather  any  ti¬ 
dings  of  Franklin. 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  particulars  of  this  ‘ 
journey — interesting  however,  for  their  own 
sake — because  they -support  the  idea  that 
Franklin  and  bis  crews,  if  detained  in  some 
remote  region  of  thick-ribbed  ice,  might  ilot, 
even  to  this  date,  be  reduced  to  utter  ex¬ 
tremity  for  want  of  food.  If  Rae,  with  pro¬ 
visions  for  only  four  months;*  could  keep  his 
men  in  "high  condition  for  fourteen,  and  could 
weather  a  winter  of  great  severity  almost 
without  fuel,  with  no  other  shelter  than  they 
•  could  erect  for  themselves,  and  with  but 
scant  supplies  of  clothing,  it  does  not  appear 
Improbable  that,  with  the  two  well-stored 
ships  of  FrankKn,  some  brave  fellows  may 
yet  ’  be  living,  animated  by  the  hope  that 
succor  will  reach  them  'at  last.  In  the  • 
course  of  nature  the  crews  would  be  much 
reduced  by.  death,  and  the  supplies  be  cob-' 
sequently  available. for  a  longer  'period  than 
was  calculated, on.. 

While  Rae  was  engaged  ih  this  expedition, 
attention  was  painfully  excited  in  *  England 
by  Franklin’s  prolonged  absence.  The  opin¬ 


ion  of  the  most  experienced  arctic  navigators  * 
was  that  he  had  pushed  to  the  south-west 
after  passing  Cape  Walker,  and  had  got  in¬ 
extricably  involved  in  the  ice  somewhere' 
south  of  Banks’  Land.  Thus  Sir  E.  Parry 
expressed  his  conviction  that  the  ships  were 
directed  to  the  south-west  between  100°  and 
110°  W.  long. ;  Sir  James  Ross,  taking  the 
same  view,  expected  the  ships  would  be 
found  about  lat.  78°  N.  and  long.  135°  W. ; 
and  Richardson,  likely  to  be  informed  of  his 
old  comrade’s  views,  believed  that  he  was 
blocked  up  in  attempting,  by  sailing  south¬ 
west  of  Cape  Walker,  to  reach  that  open 
Polar  Sea,  which  both  of  them  had  observed, 
east  and  west  of  the  Mackenzie  river,  in  their 
exploration'  of  the  North  American  coast. 
Similar  views  were  expressed  before  the 
Committee  of  1850. 

The  course  indicated  was  \  that  which 
Franklin  had  been  expressly  directed  to  take. 
Sir  John  Barrow,  in  proposing  this  voyage 
to  the  Royal'  Society,  had  dwelt  mainly  on 
the  probability  of  a  channel  south-west  of 
Cape  Walker,  whence — 

“  A  distance  of  300  leagues  on  a  clear  sea, 
keeping  midway  between  the  supposed  Banks’ 
Land  and  the  coast  of  America,  would  accomplish 
an  object  which,  at  intervals  during  300  years,  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  crowned  heads,  men  of 
science,  and  mercantile  bodies,  whose  expecta¬ 
tions  were  frequently  disappointed  but '  not  dis¬ 
couraged.” 

The  official  instructions  to  Franklin  are,  how¬ 
ever,  quite  distinct  on  Ihis  po  nt : — . 

“  In  proceeding  to  the  westward  you  will  not 
atop  to  examine  any  openings  either  to  the  north¬ 
ward  or  southward  of  that  strait  [Barrow’s],  but 
continue  to  push  to  the  westward  without  lota  of 
time  in  the  latitude  of  about  74  1-4,  till  you  have 
reached  the  longitude  of  that  portion  of  land  on 
which  Cape  Walker  is  situated,  or  about  98® 
west.  From  that  point  we  desire  that  every  effort 
he  used  to  endeavor  to  penetrate  to  the  southward 
and  westward  in  a  course  as  direct  towards  Beh¬ 
ring’s  Strait  as  the  position  and  extent  of  the  ice, 
or  the  existence  of  land  at  present  unknown,  may 
admit.'  We  direct  you  to  this  particular  part  of 
the  Polar  Sea  as  affording  the  best  pfospect  of  ac¬ 
complishing  the  passage  to  the  Pacific.  •  ♦  *'  * 
You  are  well  aware,  having  yourself  been  one  of 
the  intelligent  travellers  who  have  traversed  the 
American  shore  of  the  Polar  Sea,  .that  the  groups 
of  islands  that  stretch  from  that  shore  to  the  north¬ 
ward  to  a  distance  not  yet  known  do  not  extend  to 
the  westward  further  than  about  the  120th  degree 
of  western  longitude,  and  that  beyond  this  am  to 
Behring’s  Strait  no  land  is  visible  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  shore  of  the  Polar  Sea.” 

Tfiat  the  search  for  this  great  seaman  and 
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his  companions  might  be  as  complete  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  government,  in  1848,  6tted  out 
three  distinct  expeditions — each,  however, 
planned  on  the  probability  that  he  had  taken 
the  route  prescribed  for  him,  rather’ than 
with  any  special  view  to  Wellington  Chan¬ 
nel.  The  pincipal  one,  under  command  of 
Sir  James  Ross,  consisting  of  the  Enterprise 
and  Investigator,  was  directed  to  follow,  as 
far  as  practicable,  in  the  assumed  wake  of 
Franklin,  proceeding  direct  to  Lancaster 
Sound,  and  scrutinizing  the  shores  north  and 
south.  It  was  supposed  that  one  ship  might 
winter  near  Cape  Rennel  or  Cape  Walker, 
and  that  the  other  might  advance  to  Melville 
Island.  Searching  parties  were  to  be  sent 
from  each  vessel  in  the  spring,  some  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  neighboring  coasts,  and  particular¬ 
ly  the  unknown  space  between  Cape  Walker 
and  Banks’  Land ;  and  others  to  cross,  if 
possible,  to  the  coast  of  North  America,  and 
attempt  to  reach  the  Mackenzie  and  Copper- 
mine  rivers,  where  Sir  John  Richardson’s 
aids  would  meet  them. 

To  Richardson  had  been  intrusted  the  task 
of  searching  the  North  American  shore  be¬ 
tween  the  Coppermine  and  the  Mackenzie, 
and  of  depositing  provisions  at  Fort  Good 
Hope,  on  the  latter  river,  at  its  mouth,  and 
at  Capes  Bathurst,  Parry,  Krusenstern,  and 
Hearne,  along  the  coast. 

A  third  expedition,  consisting  of  the  Her¬ 
ald,  Captain  Kellett,  then  employed  on  a 
survey  in  the  Pacihc,  and  the  Plover,  under 
Commander  Moore,  were  to  penetrate  through 
Behring’s  Strait,  taking  up  positions  as  far 
north-east  as  might  be  consistent  with  their 
safety,  and  two  whale-boats  were  to  perform 
a  coasting  voyage  to  the  Mackenzie  to  meet 
Richardson’s  party. 

These  arrangements  were  judicious,  but, 
unfortunately,  that  expedition  to  which  the 
chief  service  was  intrusted  was  baffled  by 
those  natural  causes  which  so  often,  in  arctic 
regions,  defeat  the  best-laid  plans,  and,  in¬ 
extricably  enclosing  ships  in  mighty  fields  of 
ice,  deliver  over  the  most  experienced  and 
courageous  commanders  to  the  mercy  of 
winds  and  currents. 

The  vessels  of  Ross  were  not  able  to  cross 
the  middle  ice  of  Baffin’s  Bay  till  the  20th 
July.  He  did  not  reach  Cape  York,  at  the 
entrance  of  Regent’s  Inlet,  till  the  Ist  Sep¬ 
tember  ;  and  here  be  had  the  mortification 
to  find  that  impenetrable  barriers  of  ice  pre¬ 
vented  his  approaching  the  entrance  of  Wel¬ 
lington  Channel  to  the  north,  or  Cape  Ren- 
nell  to  the  west.  He  put  into  Port  Leopold 
on  the  11th  September,  and  on  the  following 


day  both  vessels  were  fast  shut  in  by  the 
main  pack  of  ice  closing  with  the  land.  He 
employed  the  winter  and  spring  in  all  prac¬ 
ticable  measures  for  the  discovery  and  relief 
of  Franklin.  A  house  was  built  at  Port 
Leopold,  and  stored  with  provisions  for 
twelve  months,  in  case  he  might  come  that 
way  after  the  ships  had  gone.  Exploring 
parties  searched  both  shores  of  North  Som¬ 
erset,  down  to  Fury  Point  on  one  side,  and 
Four  Rivers  Bay  on  the  other. 

The  open  season  of  1840  was  late.  The 
vessels  were  not  released  till  the  28th  Au¬ 
gust,  and  three  days  later  the  ice  closed 
round  them,  and  defied  every  effort  made  for 
their  relief.  Helplessly  beset,  they  remained 
fast  until  they  drihed  out  of  Lancaster  Sound. 
When  they  were  once  more  free  the  25th  of 
September  had  arrived,  and  winter  had  set 
in  with  rigor.  The  harbors  on  the  coast 
were  already  closed  against  them,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  done  all  that  was  possible  to  contend  with 
adverse  circumstances,  Ross  had  no  resource 
but  to  return  home,  thankful  to  the  Provi¬ 
dence  which  had  so  mercifully  preserved  him 
when  all  human  effort  was  unavailing. 

It  had  been  his  intention,  were  no  tidings 
heard  of  Franklin  by  the  close  of  the  summer 
of  1 849,  to  send  home  the  Investigator,  con¬ 
tinuing  the  search  through  another  year  in 
the  Enterprise  alone.  The  Admiralty  ap¬ 
preciated  his  zeal,  but  feared  it  might  jeop¬ 
ardize  his  safety.  Early  in  the  spring  of 
1849  the  North  Star  was  supplied  with 
stores,  and  in  May  sailed  for  Lancaster  Sound, 
bearing  despatches  to  Sir  James  Ross,  in¬ 
structing  him  to  keep  out  both  ships,  and  to 
make  a  particular  examination  of  Wellington 
Channel.  The  North  Star  was  not  to  haz¬ 
ard  a  winter  in  the  ice ;  but  the  unusual  se¬ 
verity  of  the  season,  which  had  carried  Sir 
James  out  of  Lancaster  Sound,  prevented  the 
North  Star  from  approaching  it.  She  win¬ 
tered  in  Wolstenholme  Sound,  and  hence  orig¬ 
inated  that  foolish  story  of  the  wreck  of 
Franklin’s  ships  on  the  north  shore  of  Baf¬ 
fin’s  Bay,  which  imposed  on  the  credulity  of 
Sir  John  Ross.  The  impudent  fabrication  is 
now  conclusively  exposed.* 

The  return  of  Sir  James  Ross’s  ships  at 

*Capt  loglefield,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society  November  ‘i2nd  last,  giving  an 
account  of  hia  voyage  in  the  Isabel,  states  that  he 
paid  a  visit  to  Uminack,  the  spot  named  by  Adam 
Reck  as  that  on  which  Franklin  and  his  crew  had 
been  murdered,  and  satisfied  himsel(|  “  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  there  was  no  truth  whatever  in  the 
statement  of  that  repMbate  Adam  Beck,  and  that 
no  such  fate  as  he  had  related  had  befallen  their 
missing  countrymen.” 
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the  very  time  when  it  was  supposed  the 
North  Star  would  have  been  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  them,  replenishing  them  for  a  pro¬ 
longed  absence,  excited  some  very  unreason¬ 
able  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  a  few  noisy 
people.  Even  had  it  been  possible  for  Sir 
James  to  winter  in  some  harbor  of  Baffin’s 
Bay,  it  would  clearly  have  been  unadvisable  for 
him  to  do  so,  as  a  fresh  expedition  from  Eng¬ 
land  would  reach  Lancaster  Sound  by  about 
the  time  he  could  expect  to  get  released.  It 
is  not  for  one  unsuccessful  adventure  to  dim 
the  reputation  of  this  most  skilful  and  gallant 
officer.  The  arctic  and  antarctic  zones  equally 
bear  witness  to  his  high  qualities  and  acquire¬ 
ments.  If  second  to  any  among  Polar  dis¬ 
coverers,  he  is  second  to  Parry  alone ;  and 
while  he  may  justly  claim  part  in  the  suc¬ 
cesses  of  that  able  commander — having  sailed 
with  him  when  the  Parry  Islands  were  dis¬ 
covered — and  accompanied  him  in  his  won¬ 
derful  journey  over  the  ice  towards  the  Pole 
— the  merit  is  all  his  own  of  planting  the 
British  flag  on  the  magnetic  pole,  and  of  dis¬ 
covering  an  antarctic  continent. 

The  other  expeditions  were  more  success¬ 
ful  in  fulfilling  the  parts  assigned  them.  Prep¬ 
arations  for  Richardson’s  journey  had  to  be 
made  in  the  summer  of  1847.  Four  boats  of 
the  most  approved  construction  were  built  in 
the  royal  yards;  and,  with  wise  consideration 
for  the  commissariat.  Sir  John  had  that  in¬ 
dispensable  article  for  the  arctic  voyager, 
pemmican,  manufactured  under  his  own  eye. 
Tne  reader  may  not  be  displeased  to  see  an 
authentic  account  of  its  preparation : — 

“  The  round  or  buttock  of  beef  of  the  best  qual¬ 
ity,  having  been  cut  into  thin  steaks,  front  whicli 
the  fat  and  membranous  parts  were  pared  away, 
was  dried  in  a  malt-kiln  over  an  oak  tire  until  its 
moisture  was  entirely  dissipated,  and  the  fibre  of 
the  meat  became  friable.  It  was  then  ground  in 
a  malt-mill,  when  it  resembled  finely-grated  meat. 
Being  next  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  melted 
beef-suet  or  lard,  the  preparation  of  plain  pemmi- 
can  was  complete  ;  but  to  render  it  more  agreea¬ 
ble  to  the  unaccustomed  palate,  a  proportion  of 
the  best  Zante  currants  was  added  to  part  of  it, 
and  part  was  sweetened  with  sugar.  Both  these 
kinds  were  much  approved  of  in  the  sequel,  but 
more  esfiecially  that  to  which  the  sugar  had  been 
added.  Alter  the  ingredients  had  b^n  well  in¬ 
corporated  by  stirring  they  were  transferred  to  tin 
canisters  capable  of  containing  85  lbs.  each,  and 
having  been  firmly  rammed  down,  and  allowed 
to  contract  further  by  cooling,  the  air  was  com¬ 
pletely  expelled  and  excluded  by  filling  the  canis¬ 
ter  to  the  brim  with  melted  lard,  through  a  small 
bole  left  in  the  end,  which  was  then  covered  with 
a  piece  of  tin  and  soldered  up.  Finally,  the  can¬ 
ister  was  painted  and  lettered  according  to  its 


contents.  The  total  quantity  of  pemmican  thus 
made  was  17,424  lbs.,  at  a  cost  of  Is.  7  1-4J.  per 
lb.  .  .  .  As  the  meat  in  drying  loses  more 

than  three-fourths  of  its  original  weight,  the  quan¬ 
tity  required  was  considerable,  being  35,651  lbs. 
(reduc^  by  drying  to  about  8000  lbs.),  and  the 
sudden  abstraction  of  more  than  1000  rounds  of 
beef  from  Leadenhall  Market  occasioned  specula¬ 
tion  among  the  dealers,  and  a  temporary  rise  in 
the  price  of  one  penny  per  pound.” — Rich.,  vol.  i. 
37,  38. 

It  is  curiously  illustrative  of  the  interest 
excited  by  this  expedition  that  Richardson 
received  numerous  advances  from  volunteers 
desirous  of  joining  him.  Among  the  appli¬ 
cants  he  enumerates  two  clergymen,  one 
Welsh  justice,  several  country  gentlemen, 
and  some  scientific  foreigners.  Rae  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  Richardson.  They  left  Liver¬ 
pool  for  New  York  on  the  25th  of  March, 
1848,  taking  with  them  necessary  baggage 
to  the  amount  of  4000  lbs.  They  moved 
with  all  practicable  rapidity.  Landing  at 
New  York  on  the  10th  of  April,  they  arrived 
at  Cumberland  House  14th  of  June,  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  New  York  being  2850  miles. 
They  found  their  party,  which  had  left  Eng¬ 
land  the  previous  year,  a  fortnight  in  ad¬ 
vance  ;  it  had  been  joined  by  Mr.  Bell,  chief 
trader  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and 
by  sixteen  of  the  Company’s  voyagers. 
Their  journey  down  the  Mackenzie  was  fa¬ 
vorable.  On  the  Slst  of  July  they  reached 
Point  Separation,  and  here  a  case  of  pemmi¬ 
can  with  memoranda  was  buried  for  the  Plo¬ 
ver’s  boat  party.  To  indicate  the  spot  to 
their  friends,  but  conceal  it  from  the  natives, 
a  fire  was  lit  over  the  pit ;  and,  as  this  signal 
had  been  agreed  on,  the  deposit  was  readily 
found  by  I^den  and  his  men  when  they  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  Plover’s  boats  fourteen  months 
later.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie, 
Richardson’s  boats  turned  to  the  east,  passed 
Cape  Bathurst  on  the  11th  of  August,  and 
soon  after  rounded  Cape  Parry.  The  navi¬ 
gation  from  this  point  became  more  difficult, 
the  boats  having  to  make  way  through 
crowded  floes  of  ice.  As  they  approached 
Cape  Krusenstern,  the  sea,  as  far  as  vision 
extended,  was  one  dense,  close  pack,  with 
not  a  lane  of  water  perceptible.  On  the 
night  of  the  26th  of  August  a  severe  frost 
covered  the  sea  and  ponds  with  young  ice, 
and  glued  the  flues  immoveably  together. 
Progress  with  the  boats  could  now  be  made 
only  by  dragging  them  over  the  floes,  when 
the  surface  was  sufficiently  smooth,  by  cut¬ 
ting  through  tongues  of  ice,  and  by  carrying 
them  bodily  over  flats  and  points  of  land. 
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On  one  morning  three  hours  of  severe  labor 
only  advanced  them  a  hundred  yards.  When 
about  a  dozen  miles  from  Cape  Krusenstern, 
one  boat  and  her  cargo  had  to  be  left  on  a 
rocky  projection.  From  the  cape  itself  no¬ 
thing  but  ice  in  firmly  compacted  floes  could 
be  seen,  and  the  sorrowful  conclusion  was 
forced  on  Sir  John  that  the  sea-voyage  was 
at  an  end.  East  of  Cape  Parry,  says  he, 
only  six  weeks  of  summer  can  be  reckoned 
on.  All  struggled  forward,  however,  to 
Cape  Hearne,  and,  as  from  this  point  the  sea 
was  covered  with  floes,  and  new  ice  formed 
rapidly,  the  abandonment  of  the  other  boats 
became  inevitable.  Richardson  says; — 

“  I  had  hoped  that,  by  conveying  the  boats  and 
stores  up  the  Coppermine  river,  beyond  the  range 
of  the  Eskimos,  we  could  deposit  them  in  a  place 
of  safety,  to  be  available  for  a  voyage  to  Wollas¬ 
ton  Land  next  summer.  But,  abandoned  as  they 
must  now  be  on  the  coast,  we  could  not  expect 
that  they  would  escape  the  researches  of  the 
hunting  parties  who  would  follow  up  our  foot¬ 
marks,  and  who  were  certain  to  break  up  the 
boats  to  obtain  their  copper  fastenings.” 

Preparations  for  a  march  to  Fort  Confi¬ 
dence,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Great 
Bear  Lake,  were  now  set  about.  Packages 
were  made  up,  each  man  taking  with  him 
thirteen  days’  provision.  Six  pieces  of  pem- 
mican  and  a  boat’s  magazine  of  powder  were 
buried  under  a  cliff.  The  tents  were  left 
standing  near  the  boats,  and  a  few  useful 
articles,  as  hatchets  and  cooking  utensils, 
were  deposited  in  them  for  the  use  of  the 
Esquimaux.  On  the  3rd  of  September — 
after  solemn  prayers,  in  which  all  seemed 
to  join  with  deep  earnestness — they  started. 
At  the  end  of  their  day’s  march  some  scraps 
of  drift-wood  were  collected  for  a  fire  to  cook 
their  supper ;  then,  selecting  the  best  sleep¬ 
ing-places  they  could  find  among  blocks  of 
basalt,  they  passed,  though  the  weather 
continued  cold,  "a  pretty  comfortable  night.” 
In  this  way  Sir  John  and  his  men  journeyed 
on  for  twelve  days,  reaching  Fort  Confidence 
on  the  15th  of  ii^ptember: — 

•  We  were  happy  to  find  Mr.  Bell  and  his  peo¬ 
ple  well  and  the  buildings  much  further  advanced 
than  we  had  expected.  He  had  built  an  ample 
store-house,  two  houses  for  the  men,  and  a  dwell¬ 
ing-house  for  the  officers,  consisting  of  a  hall 
three  sleeping  apartments,  and  store-closet. 

1^11  and  Mr.  Kae  quartered  themselves  with  Bruce 
in  the  store-room,  and  I  took  possession  of  my 
sleeping-room,  which  was  put  temporarily  in  or¬ 
der.  1  could  there  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  fire 
while  I  was  preparing  my  despatches  for  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  and  writing  my  domestic  letters.  I  looked 
forward  to  the  winter  without  anxiety.” 


The  main  business  of  the  expedition  was 
now  ended.  The  men  were  sent  home,  and, 
on  the  7th  of  May,  1849,  Richardson  and 
Bell  commenced  their  journey  southwards, 
leaving  Rae  as  the  best  qualified  to  make  an¬ 
other  effort  to  reach  Wollaston  Land  from 
Cape  Krusenstern  in  the  summer,  with  one 
boat’s  crew  of  six  men.  Richardson  landed 
at  Liverpool  6th  November,  1849,  after  an 
absence  of  nineteen  months.  Rae’s  summer 
expedition  of  1849,  however,  was  a  failure. 
On  the  30lh  of  July  he  arrived  at  Cape  Kru- 
senstem  from  Fort  Confidence,  but  found  the 
channel  so  choked  with  ice,  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  get  a  boat  through  it.  He  waited 
at  the  Cape  watching  the  channel  for  an 
opening  until  the  23rd  of  August,  when,  the 
sea  being  completely  closed  by  compacted 
floes,  he  reluctantly  returned  by  the  Copper- 
mine  river  to  his  winter  quarters.  The  boats 
left  the  previous  year  had  been  much  dam¬ 
aged  by  the  Eisquimaux  to  obtain  the  iron¬ 
work,  but  the  tents  were  uninjured,  and  the 
cache  of  pemmican  and  ammunition  un¬ 
touched. 

One  encouraging  fact  runs  through  all 
these  explorations  of  the  North  American 
coast — and  that  is,  the  abundance  of  animal 
life  to  be  met  with.  In  1848  the  gun  of  Rae 
procured  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  provision 
for  the  whole  party.  In  Richardson’s  jour¬ 
nal  we  read: — 

“Aug.  19.  Mr.  Rae  brought  in  two  fine  rein¬ 
deer. — Aug.  20.  Mr.  Rae  killed  a  fine  buck  rein¬ 
deer.  In  this  quarters  skilful  hunter  like  Mr. 
Rae  could  supply  the  whole  party  with  venison 
without  any  loss  of  time. — -\ug.  24.  Many  sal¬ 
mon  were  seen. — To  the  north  of  Coronation 
Gulf  reindeer  and  musk  oxen  may  be  procured  by 
skilful  hunters.  With  nets  a  large  quantity  of 
salmon  and  other  fish  might  be  captured  in  Dol¬ 
phin  and  Union  Straits;  with  percussion  caps  we 
might  have  slain  hundreds  seals." 

The  experience  of  Rae  in  his  exploration 
of  Wollaston  Land  in  1851  is  to  the  like  ef¬ 
fect  : — 

“  7th  May. — During  the  interval  between  tak¬ 
ing  the  observations  (or  time  and  latitude  I  shot 
ten  hares.  These  fine  animals  were  very  large 
and  ume,  and  several  more  might  have  been  kill¬ 
ed,  as  well  as  many  partridges,  had  I  tliought  it 
expedient  to  follow  them.  On  the  2nd  June  Cape 
Ileame  formed  our  head-quarters,  at  which  place 
eleven  geese,  all  in  fine  condition,  were  killed. 
On  the  9th  a  large  musk-bull  was  shot,  and  his 
flesh  was  found  excellent.  Our  principal  food 
was  geese,  partridges,  and  lemmings.  The  latter, 
being  fat  and  large,  were  very  fine  when  roasted 
before  the  fire  or  between  two  stones.  These 
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little  animals  were  migrating  northward,  and 
were  so  numerous  that  our  dogs,  as  they  trotted 
on,  killed  as  many  as  supported  them  without  any 
other  food.” 

In  his  journey  of  1849  his  party  caught 
as  many  salmon  as  they  could  consume, 
whenever  there  was  a  piece  of  open  water 
large  enough  for  setting  a  net. 

While  Rae  was  anxiously  watching  the  ice- 
chocked  sea  from  Cape  Krusenstern,  Captain 
Kellett  in  the  Herald  was  discovering  land  in 
the  Polar  Sea  far  north  of  Behring’s  Strait, 
and  Pullen  in  the  boats  of  the  Plover  was 
navigating  the  coast  from  Icy  Cape  to  the 
Mackenzie.  The  Behring’s  Strait  parties  were 
too  late  to  do  more  than  reconnoitre  their  des¬ 
tined  course  ill  1848.  The  Plover  arrived 
on  the  Asiatic  coast  only  in  time  to  select 
winter-quarters  just  south  of  Cape  Tschuk- 
otskoi,  outside  the  strait.  The  Herald  went 
up  the  strait,  visited  Kotzebue  Sound,  the  ap¬ 
pointed  rendezvous,  and  repassed  the  strait,  I 
before  the  Plover  arrived.  She  returned  to 
South  America  to  winter. 

The  Plover  got  out  from  her  winter-port 
on  the  30th  June,  1848,  and  in  a  fortnight 
reached  Chamisso  Island  at  the  bottom  of 
Kotzebue  Sound.  Here,  on  the  next  day, 
she  was  joined  by  the  Herald — and  by  the 
Nancy  Dawson,  the  private  yacht  of  Mr. 
Shedden,  whose  name  deserves  honorable 
mention  in  every  notice  of  these  expeditions. 
Hearing  in  China  of  the  efforts  on  behalf  of 
Franklin,  he  at  once  sailed  for  Behring’s 
Strait,  putting  aside  his  purposed  voyage 
round  the  globe,  to  join  in  the  search.  Un¬ 
fortunately  his  death  prevented  him  from 
doing  more  than  showing  his  zeal  in  the 
cause.  The  ships  left  the  Sound  on  the  18th 
July,  and,  taking  an  easterly  course,  on  the 
25th  arrived  at  Wainwright’s  Inlet.  Here 

“The  vast  number  of  walruses  that  surrounded 
us,  keeping  up  a  continual  bellowing  or  grunting ; 
the  barking  of  the  innumerable  seals — the  small 
whales — and  the  immense  flocks  of  ducks  continu¬ 
ally  rising  from  the  water  as  we  neared  them, 
warned  us  of  our  approach  to  the  ice,  although 
the  temperature  of  the  sea  was  still  high.” 

From  this  point,  as  the  packed  ice  forbade 
the  ships  getting  further  to  the  east,  the  boat 
expedition  was  despatched  on  a  coasting 
voyage  to  the  Mackenzie.  It  consisted  of 
two  twenty-seven  foot  whaleboats,  each  with 
a  crew  of  six  men.  Pullen  had  with  him  a 
hundred  days’  provisions  for  each  man,  and 
intimated  his  intention,  should  he  reach  the 
Mackenzie,  of  proceeding  up  the  river  to 
await  the  instructions  of  the  Admiralty. 


On  the  day  following  the  departure  of  the 
boats  the  ships  met  with  heavily  packed  ice 
extending  from  the  shore,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach, from  north-west  by  west  to  north¬ 
east.  This  pack  was  traced  “for  forty  leagues, 
made  in  a  series  of  steps  westerly  and  north¬ 
erly,  the  westerly  being  about  ten  or  twelve 
miles,  and  the  northerly  twenty.”  A  water- sky 
was  reported  north  of  the  pack,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  was  perfectly  impenetrable.  Returning 
to  Wainwright’s  Inlet,  “not  a  particle  of  the 
ice  seen  on  our  former  visit  remained.”  A 
boat  went  ashore,  and  purchased  from  the 
natives  800  lbs.  of  reindeer  meat — as  much 
as  the  boat  would  carry — for  a  small  quantity 
of  tobacco.  More  was  to  be  had  on  the  same 
terms. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  while  cruising 
north  of  North  Cape,  packed  ice  was  seen 
from  south-south- west  to  north-north-west, 
five  miles  distant,  and  soon  after  land  was  re¬ 
ported  from  the  mast-head.  A  group  of 
small  islands  could  be  distinctly  seen,  and 
further  off  a  very  extensive  and  high  land 
was  reported. 

“  There  was  a  fine  clear  atmosphere  (such  an 
one  as  can  only  be  seen  in  this  climate),  except 
in  the  direction  of  this  extended  land,  where  the 
clouds  rolled  in  numerous  immense  masses,  occa¬ 
sionally  leaving  the  very  lofty  peaks  uncapped, 
where  could  be  distinctly  seen  columns,  pillars, 
and  very  broken  angles  on  their  summits,  very 
characteristic  of  the  high  headlands  in  this  sea. 
As  far  as  a  man  can  be  certain,  who  has  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  pair  of  eyes  to  assist  him,  and  all 
agreeing,  I  am  certain  we  have  discovered  an  ex¬ 
tensive  land.  I  think,  also,  it  is  more  than  proba¬ 
ble  that  these  jreaks  we  saw  are  a  continuation  of 
the  range  of  mountains  seen  by  the  natives  off 
Cape  Jakan  (coast  of  Asia),  inentioned  by  Baron 
Wrangel  in  his  Rdar  voyaged.” — Kellett. 

An  island  was  reached,  four  and  a  half 
miles  one  way,  by  two  and  a  half  the  other. 
Here  Kellett  landed.  It  was  in  lat.  71*’  19' 
N.,  long.  175°  16'  W.  It  proved  a  solid 
mass  of  granite,  almost  inaccessible  on  every 
side,  and  “  literally  alive  with  birds.”  “  Innu¬ 
merable  black  and  white  divers  (common  to 
this  sea)  here  found  a  safe  place  to  deposit 
their  eggs  and  bring  up  their  young.”  The 
weather  was  bad ;  and  Kellett,  fearing  he 
might  be  caught  by  the  pack,  made  all  sail 
for  the  south-east.  As  the  commander  of 
the  Plover  had  determined  to  pass  his  second 
winter  in  Kotzebue  Sound,  the  Herald  sup¬ 
plied  all  the  Plover’s  wants,  and  on  the  29th 
September  sailed  in  company  with  the  yacht, 
and  arrived  at  Mazatlan  on  the  14th  Novem¬ 
ber,  1849 — the  same  month  in  which  Rich¬ 
ardson  returned  to  England  from  North 
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America,  and  Sir  James  Ross  from  Baffin’s 
Bay. 

The  accounts  so  far  were  discouraging 
enough  ;  but  the  Admiralty  resolved  that ' 
the  search  should  be  renewed — and  on  a  yet 
more  extended  scale.  The  ships  of  Sir  James 
Ross  were  promptly  rehtted  and  despatched 
to  Behring’s  Strait;  the  Enterprise  com-  j 
manded  by  Capt.  Collinson,  and  the  Investi¬ 
gator  by  M'Clure.  They  were  instructed  to 
sail  with  all  speed,  so  as  to  pass  the  strait 
and  reach  the  edge  of  the  ice  by  the  end  of 
August.  The  Plover  was  to  remain  out,  and 
be  secured  in  a  safe  harbor  as  far  in  advance 
as  practicable,  to  serve  as  a  depot  for  parties 
from  the  other  ships  to  fall  back  upon  if  ne¬ 
cessary.  The  Herald,  under  Capt.  Kellett, 
was  to  be  sent  home,  volunteers  being  receiv¬ 
ed  from  her  for  the  other  ships.  This  expe¬ 
dition  left  Plymouth  on  the  20th  January, 
1850.  The  ships  communicated  with  the 
Herald,  and  Kellett  assures  the  Arctic  Com¬ 
mittee  of  1851,  that,  from  a  conversation  he 
had  with  M‘Clure —  , 

“  I  am  convinced  that  be  will  use  every  endea¬ 
vor  to  reach  Melville  Island  with  his  parties,  if  he 
failed  with  his  ship.  Should  one  of  these  parties 
reach  Melville  Island,  or  even  the  northern  shore 
of  Banks’  Land,  they  will  endeavor  to  get  home 
by  llie  east,  being  a  safer  route  than  attempting  to 
return  to  their  ships.” 

This  statement  is  conhrmed  by  the  official 
and  private  letters  of  M'Clure.  To  Sir 
George  Back,  in  particular,  he  states,  in  a 
letter  of  July  28,  1850,  that  he  has  carte 
blanche  from  Collinson,  and  that  he  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  push  to  the  eastward  to  reach  130® 
W.  long.,  and  take  his  chance  of  wintering 
,  in  the  pack  wherever  he  may  be  caught  by 
the  ice.  These  brave  commanders  had  no 
sooner  joined  the  Plover  than  they  earnestly 
set  to  work  to  fulfil  their  mission.  M'Clure 
outsailed  Collinson,  and  was  last  seen  by  the 
Plover  (August,  1850),  in  lat.  70°  44'  N., 
long.  159°  52'  W.  M'Clure  calculated  that 
he  might  make  Banks’  Land,  get  to  the 
northward  of  Melville  Island,  and  perhaps 
pass  to  the  S.E.  by  Wellington  Channel,  or 
some  other  passage,  so  as  to  return  home  at 
latest  in  1853.  fo  the  Admiralty  he  says 
that,  should  he  find  no  navigable  channel  after 
pushing  ahead  for  two  seasons,  he  intends  to 
desert  his  vessel  on  the  third,  and  start  on 
foot  for  Melville  Island  and  Leopold  Harbor. 
It  is  impossible  nut  to  admire  his  energy  and 
daring.  But  knowing  how  completely  the 
plans  of  the  most  able  and  resolute  are  at  the 
■lercy  of  the  seasons  in  those  latitudes,  we 
cannot  accept  bis  courage  as  a  pledge  of  his 
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success,  nor  avoid  feeling  already  some  mis¬ 
giving  for  his  fate.  Capt.  Collinson,  after 
penetrating  some  distance  to  the  N.  and  E. 
of  the  strait,  repassed  it  to  winter  at  Hong 
Kong,  the  Plover  being  left  in  reserve  at  Port 
Clarence,  in  the  strait.  The  Enterprise  again 
quitted  Hong  Kong  in  May,  1851,  reached 
Port  Clarence,  and  left  that  port  on  10th 
July  to  renew  her  explorations  to  the  north¬ 
east. 

Lieut.  Pullen,  with  his  boats,  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  on  the  27th  August, 
having  made  the  passage  from  Wainwright’s 
Inlet  in  thirty-three  days.  The  most  diffi¬ 
cult  part  of  the  voyage  was  off  Cape  Bath¬ 
urst,  very  heavy  hummocky  ice  being  met 
with.  “  It  was  one  continued  struggle  from 
the  25th  July  to  the  5tb  August  to  get  along 
that  ice,  it  being  so  close  in,  and  we  were  cut¬ 
ting  all  the  time.”  Portions  of  his  examin¬ 
ation  by  the  Committee  are  of  value. 

“  Capt.  Beechey :  Did  you  see  any  land  to  the 
northward  during  your  voyage  ?— .Vo.” 

“  Sir  G.  Back  :  There  seems  a  remarkable  dif¬ 
ference  when  you  were  there,  and  when  I  was 
with  Sir  John  Franklin,  viz  ,  that  on  the  15lh  Au¬ 
gust,  1826,  there  was  a  complete  open  sea,  with 
the  exce^ion  of  one  piece  of  ice  to  the  north  and 
west.  VVhat  was  its  state  when  you  were  there  ? 
~ll  Was  all  ice  to  seaward,  and  along  t'le  coast 
east  and  west." 

Pullen  in  his  boats  ascended  the  Macken¬ 
zie,  and  reached  Fort  Simpson  on  the  13th 
of  October.  Here  he  wintered,  and  while 
on  his  way  to  York  Factory  the  following 
spring,  received  instructions  by  express  to 
attempt  a  passage  in  boats  across  the  sea  to 
Melville  Island.  He  immediately  htiriied 
back,  and  on  being  supplied  with  4500  lbs. 
of  jerked  venison  and  pemmican  by  R  le,  he 
descended  the  Mackenzie  in  one  of  the  Plo¬ 
ver’s  boats  and  a  barge  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company.  The  season  of  1860  proved  more 
severe,  however,  than  that  of  the  previous 
year ;  he  found  the  sea  from  the  Mackenzie 
to  Cape  Bathurst  covered  with  unbroken 
ice,  a  small  channel  only  existing  in  shore, 
through  which  he  threaded  his  way  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Cape.  Failing  in  finding  a 
passage  out  to  sea  to  the  north  of  Cape  Ba¬ 
thurst,  he  remained  in  its  vicinity,  watching 
the  ice  for  an  opening,  until  the  approach  of 
winter  compelled  him  to  return  to  the  Mac¬ 
kenzie.  He  had  reached  the  sea  on  the  22d 
of  July,  and  he  did  not  quit  it  till  the  1st  of 
September.  As  he  ascended  the  Mackenzie, 
ice  was  driving  rapidly  down.  “  It  was  one 
continued  drift  of  ice  and  heavy  snow¬ 
storms.”  He  reached  Fort  Simpson  on  the 
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5th  October,  and  arrived  in  Enj^land  to  take 
the  command  of  the  North  Star,  and  join  in 
the  expedition  under  Sir  E.  Belcher. 

To  conclude  here  the  researches  from  the 
North  American  coast — Mr.  Rae  left  Fort 
ConSdence,  on  the  Coppermine,  April  the 
25th,  1851,  with  four  men  and  three  sledges 
drawn  by  dogs.  lie  reached  the  coast  on 
the  1st  of  May,  and  found  the  ice  favorable 
for  travelling.  On  the  5th  he  landed  at 
Douglas  Island,  and  on  the  7th  gained  the 
opposite  shore.  Traversing  it  to  the  east, 
until  he  reached  110°  W.  long.,  where  his 
survey  met  that  of  Dease  and  Simpson,  he 
retraced  his  steps,  and  advanced  west  until 
he  turned  Cape  Baring,  past  lat.  70°,  and 
long.  117°  W.  From  some  elevated  ground 
in  this  neighborhood  high  land  could  be  seen 
to  the  north,  but  none  was  visible  to  the 
west.  He  got  back  to  his  provision  station 
on  the  Kendal  River  upon  the  10th  June, 
having  travelled  824  geographical  or  942 
English  miles  in  forty  days.  In  this  length¬ 
ened  journey  his  arrangements  were  much 
the  same  as  during  his  survey  of  Committee 
Bay.  He  slept  in  snow  houses,  and,  as  he 
advanced,  buried  provisions  to  serve  for  his 
return.  In  the  months  of  July  and  August 
be  explored  the  coast  of  Victoria  Land,  east 
and  north,  in  boats.  His  delineation  of  the 
land  to  Point  Pelly,  on  the  western  shore  of 
Victoria  Strait,  is  carefully  laid  down  in  Ar- 
rovasmith’s  map.  That  red  line,  marking 
every  indentation  of  the  coast,  from  the  101st 
to  the  117th  degrees  of  latitude,  accom¬ 
plished  with  limited  means  in  a  single  sea¬ 
son,  is  an  achievement  of  which  any  officer 
might  well  be  proud.  On  this  newly  dis¬ 
covered  coast  he  met  many  parties  of  Esqui¬ 
maux  ;  but  his  inquiries  as  to  the  grand 
subject  were  all  fruitless.  The  American 
coast  has  now  been  diligently  examined, 
from  the  entrance  of  Behring’s  Strait  to  the 
head  of  Hudson’s  Bay  ;  and  we  may,  there¬ 
fore,  surely  conclude  that  Franklin  never 
reached  so  low  a  latitude. 

^  On  the  side  of  Baffin’s  Bay  the  search  was 
prosecuted  by  no  less  than  eleven  vessels  in 
1850.  The  expedition  under  Captain  Aus¬ 
tin  consisted  of  the  Resolute  and  Assistance, 
with  their  steam-tenders  the  Pioneer  and  In¬ 
trepid.  He  was  instructed  that  his  main 
object  should  be  to  reach  Melville  Island — 
detaching  vessels  to  examine  Wellington 
Channel  and  the  coast  about  Cape  Walker, 
“to  which  point  Sir  John  Franklin  was  or¬ 
dered  to  proceed.”  At  the  same  time — 
much  having  been  said  about  the  probable 
advantage  of  employing  old  professional 
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whalesmen — Mr.  William  Penny,  long  expe¬ 
rienced  in  the  northern  6shery,  was  empow¬ 
ered  by  Government  to  purchase  two  small 
brigs,  adapted  for  the  service  they  were  to 
perform.  All  arrangements  were  left  to 
himself,  and  he  had  the  choice  of  his  own 
officers.  But,  clumsily  enough,  instead  of 
distinct  objects  being  assigned  him,  his  in¬ 
structions  were  substantially  the  same  as 
those  given  to  Austin.  Penny’s  ships  sailed 
on  the  15th  April,  1850,  and  Austin’s  on  the 
4th  of  May  following.  The  Prince  Albert 
was  purchased  and  equipped  hy  public  sub¬ 
scription,  Lady  Franalin  being  a  princ.pal 
contributor.  Its  special  object  was  to  search 
the  shores  of  Boothia  Gulf,  it  being  thought 
possible  that  traces  of  Franklin  might  be 
found  in  that  direction,  as  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  complete  survey  of  the  bottom  of  the 
gulf  by  Rae,  and  might  have  imagined  that 
a  passage  thence,  as  was  generally  surmised 
when  he  sailed,  led  into  the  Polar  Sea.  The 
Felix,  commanded  by  Sir  John  Ross,  was 
equipped  by  subscription,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  An  Ameri¬ 
can  expedition  of  two  schooners,  fitted  out 
by  Mr.  Henry  Grinnell,  of  New  York,  was  to 
pass  through  Lancaster  Sound,  and  push  to 
the  west.  Lastly,  the  North  Star,  sent  out 
the  previous  year,  to  recruit  the  Enterprise 
and  Investigator,  remained  in  the  Arctic  Sea 
with  a  large  quantity  of  available  stores. 
These  vessels,  though  sailing  at  different 
times,  were  all  stopped  by  the  middle  ice 
of  Baffin’s  Bay,  and  got  through  it  at  nearly 
the  same  period. 

The  first  traces  of  the  missing  shipif  were 
discovered  by  Captain  Ommaney,  in  the  As¬ 
sistance,  at  Cape  Riley,  on  23d  August.  He 
found  sundry  pieces  of  rag,  rope,  and  broken 
bottles,  and  also  the  marks  of  five  tent-places. 
This  Cape  is  a  point  at  the  eastern  entrance 
of  Wellington  Channel ;  about  three  miles 
west  of  It  rises  the  bold  abrupt  coast  of 
Beechey  Island  ;  and  between  the  shores  of 
this  isle  and  the  mainland  lies  a  bay  to  which 
extraordinary  interest  is  now  attached.  On 
its  coast  were  observed  numerous  sledge- 
tracks,  and  at  Cape  Spencer,  about  ten  miles 
from  Cape  Riley,  up  Wellington  Channel, 
the  party  discovered  the  ground-place  of  a 
tent,  the  floor  neatly  paved  with  small 
smooth  stones. 

“  .Around  the  tent  a  number  of  birds’  bones,  as 
well  as  remnants  of  meat-canisters,  led  Mr.  Penny 
to  imagine  that  it  had  been  inhabited  for  a 
time  as  a  shooting  station  and  a  look-out  plac 
for  which  latter  purpose  it  was  admirably  choses. 
commanding  a  good  view  of  Barrow’s  Strait  anj 
Wellington  Channel.” — Osbom,  p.  102. 
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Some  sledge-tracks  led  northward  for  1 
about  twenty  miles,  but  the  trail  ceased 
south  of  Cape  Bowden,  and  an  empty  bottle 
and  a  piece  of  newspaper  were  the  last  things 
found.  The  results  of  examining  Beechey 
Island  must  be  given  in  more  detail.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Osborn  says — 

*•  A  long  point  of  land  slopes  gradually  from  the 
southern  bluffs  of  this  now  deeply-interesting 
island,  until  it  almost  connects  itself  with  the  land 
of  North  Devon,  forming  on  either  side  of  it  two 
good  and  commodious  bays.  On  this  slope  a 
multitude  of  preserved  meat-tins  were  strewed 
about ;  and  near  them,  and  on  the  ridge  of  the 
slope,  a  carefully-constructed  cairn  was  discov¬ 
ered  :  it  consist^  of  layers  of  fitted  tins,  filled 
with  gravel,  and  placed  to  form  a  firm  and  solid 
foundation.  Beyond  this,  and  along  the  northern 
shore  of  Beechey  Island,the  following  traces  were 
then  quickly  discovered  ;  the  embankment  of  a 
bouse,  with  carpenters’  and  armorers’  working- 
places,  washing-tubs,  coal-bags,  pieces  of  old 
clothing,  rope — and,  lastly,  the  graves  of  three  of 
the  crew  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror — bearing  date 
of  the  winter  of  1845-6.  We  therefore  now  had 
atcerlained  the  first  winter-quarters  of  Sir  John 
Franklin. 

“  On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  ridge  of  Beechey 
Island,  a  remnant  of  a  garden  (for  remnant  it  now 
only  was,  having  been  dug  up  in  the  search)  told 
an  interesting  tale  :  its  neatly  shaped  oval  outline 
— the  border  carefully  formed  of  moss  lichen, 
poppies,  and  anemonies,  transplanted  from  some 
more  genial  part  of  this  dreary  region — contrived 
still  to  show  symptoms  of  vitality ;  but  the  seeds 
which  doubtless  they  had  sowed  in  the  garden 
had  decayed  away.  Nearer  to  the  beach,  a  heap 
of  cinders  and  scraps  of  iron  showed  the  armor¬ 
ers’  working-place ;  and  along  an  old  water-course, 
now  chained  up  by  frost,  several  tubs,  constructed 
of  the  ends  of  salt-meat  casks,  left  no  doubt  as 
to  the  washing-places  of  the  men  of  Franklin’s 
squadron.  Happening  to  cross  a  level  piece  of 
ground,  which  as  yet  no  one  had  lighted  upon,  I 
was  pleased  to  see  a  pair  of  Cashmere  gloves 
laid  out  to  dry,  with  two  small  stones  on  the  palms 
to  prevent  their  blowing  away :  they  bad  been 
there  since  1846.  I  took  them  up  carefully,  as 
melancholy  mementoes  of  my  missing  friends. 
In  another  spot  a  flannel  was  discovered ;  and 
this, together  with  some  things  lying  about,  would, 
in  my  ignorance  of  wintering  in  the  Arctic  re¬ 
gions,  have  led  me  to  suppose  that  there  was 
considerable  haste  displays  in  the  departure  of 
the  Erebus  and  Terror  from  this  spot,  had  not 
Capt.  Austin  assured  me  that  there  was  nothing 
to  ground  such  a  belief  upon,  and  that,  from  ex¬ 
perience,  be  could  vouch  for  tliese  being  nothing 
more  than  the  ordinary  traces  of  a  winter  station ; 
and  this  opinion  was  fully  borne  out  by  those 
officers  who  had  in  the  previous  year  wintered  in 
Port  Leopold,  one  of  them  asserting  that  people 
left  winter-quarters  too  well  pleased  to  escape,  to 
care  much  for  a  handful  of  shavings,  an  old  coal- 
bag,  or  a  washing-tub.  This  I,  from  experience, 
now  know  to  be  true.” — Osborn,  pp.  107-1 10. 
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From  a  number  of  minute  facts,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  assign  the  place  where  the  ships 
must  have  lain  through  the  winter;  they 
were  so  stationed,  Osborn  says,  as  to  be 

“  effectually  removed  from  all  risk  of  being  swept 
out  of  the  bay — which,  by  the  by,  from  the  fact  of 
the  enclosed  area  being  many  times  broader  than 
the  entrance  of  Erebus  and  Terror  Bay,  was 
about  as  probable  as  any  stout  gentleman  being 
blown  out  of  a  house  through  the  keyhole.” 

The  most  interesting  traces  of  winter  resi¬ 
dence  were  the  graves  of  Franklin’s  three 
seamen.  The  following  description  is  in  all 
respects  creditable  to  Mr.  Osborn  : — 

“  The  graves,  like  all  that  English  seamen  con¬ 
struct,  were  scrupulously  neat.  Go  where  you 
will  over  the  globe’s  surface — afar  in  the  east,  or 
afar  in  the  west,  down  among  the  coral-girded 
isles  of  the  South  Sea,  or  here,  where  the  grim 
North  frowns  on  the  sailor’s  grave — you  will  al¬ 
ways  find  it  alike  ;  it  is  the  monument  raised  by 
rough  hands  but  affectionate  hearts  over  the  last 
home  of  their  messmate ;  it  breathes  of  the  quiet 
churchyard  in  some  of  England's  many  nooks, 
where  each  had  formed  his  idea  of  what  was  due 
to  departed  worth ;  and  the  ornaments  that  Na¬ 
ture  decks  herself  with,  even  in  the  desolation  of 
the  frozen  zone,  were  carefully  culled  to  murk 
the  dead  seaman’s  home.  The  good  taste  of  the 
officers  had  prevented  the  general  simplicity  of  an 
oaken  head  and  foot  board  to  each  of  the  three 
graves  being  marred  by  any  long  and  childish 
epitaphs,  or  the  doggrel  of  a  lower-deck  poet^  and 
the  three  inscriptions  were  as  follows  : — 

‘  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  J.  Torrington,  who 
departed  this  life  January  1st,  1846,  on  board  of 
H.M.S.  Terror,  aged  20  years.’ 

‘  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Wm.  Braine,  R.M., 
of  H.M.S.  Erebus,  died  April  3rd,  1846,  aged  32 
years.  Choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve. — 
Josh.  xxiv.  16.’ 

‘  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  J.  Hartwell,  A.B.,  of 
H.M.S.  Erebus,  died  January  4th,  1846,  aged  25 
years.  7'hus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  consider 
your  ways. — Haggai  i.  7.’ 

“  I  tliought  1  traced  in  the  epitaphs  over  the 
graves  of  the  men  from  the  Erebus  the  manly  and 
Christian  spirit  of  Franklin.  In  the  true  spirit 
of  chivalry,  he,  their  captain  and  leader,  led 
them  amidst  dangers  and  unknown  difficulties 
with  iron  will  stamped  upon  his  brow,  but  the 
words  of  meekness,  gentleness,  and  truth  were 
his  device.” — Ibid  ,  p.lll. 

With  this  discovery  the  work  of  the  ships 
for  the  season  may  be  said  to  have  closed. 
Wellington  Channel,  as  far  as  vision  extend¬ 
ed,  presented  a  continuous  sheet  of  ice, 
much  of  it,  as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Sutherland 
and  other  experienced  persona,  appearing  “  to 
be  at  least  three  years  old.”  (ii.  124.)  In 
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mid-cbannel  of  Barrow’s  Strait,  at  the  same 
time  (Aug.  25,)  the  pack  was  seen  to  west¬ 
ward,  but 

“  the  sea  was  as  smooth  as  oil ;  and  thousands  of 
seals,  in  which  one  could  distinguish  three  species 
— the  ocean  or  Greenland  seal,  the  bearded  seal, 
and  the  common  seal — were  seen  taking  their 
pastime  in  the  water.  White  whales  were  also 
seen  in  great  abundance.” — Suth.  i.  293. 

Osborn  also  dwells  upon  the  enormous  shoals 
of  white  whales — the  water  appearing  as  if 
filled  with  them  ;  he  states  that  eleven  bears 
were  seen,  and  that  large  flights  of  wild  fowl 
came  down  Wellington  Channel.  By  the 
middle  of  September  Austin’s  ships  were 
fast  fixed  in  the  ice,  in  the  channel  between 
Griffith’s  Island  and  Cornwallis  Land,  and 
here  they  were  secured  as  well  as  might  be 
for  the  winter.  Penny  made  his  ships  fast 
in  Assistance  Harbor,  on  the  south  coast  of 
Cornwallis  Land,  about  20  miles  east  of 
Austin’s  station ;  and  here,  also.  Sir  John 
Ross,  in  the  Felix,  wintered. 

The  other  ships  turned  homewards.  The 
North  Star  left  her  winter  quarters  in  Wol- 
stenholme  Sound  on  the  3rd  of  August,  and 
reached  Port  Leopold  on  the  12th.  Being 
unable,  however,  from  the  ice  to  land  her 
stores  there,  she  deposited  them  at  Admiral¬ 
ty  Inlet,  where,  as  we  have  seen.  Sir  £. 
Belcher  was  unable  to  find  any  trace  of 
them. 

The  American  Expedition  made  a  most 
singular  sweep.  LieuL  de  Haven  parted 
company  with  the  other  searching  vessels  on 
the  ISth  of  September  off  Griffith’s  Island. 
But  the  frost  had.  already  set  in,  and,  snow 
having  fallen,  the  sea  was  covered  with  a 
tenacious  coating  through  which  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  the  vessels  to  force  their  way. 
As  the  ice  about  them  thickened  they 
became  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds 
and  currents.  To  the  astonishment  of  all  on 
board,  they  were  carried  directly  up  Wel¬ 
lington  Channel.  Here,  drifting  about  as  the 
wind  varied,  they  came,  on  the  22nd  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  in  sight  of  that  island  which  in  our 
charts  is  named  Baillie  Hamilton.  To  the 
north-west  was  distinctly  seen  the  cloud  of 
“  frost-smoke,”  indicative  of  open  water,  and 
signs  of  animal  life  became  more  abundant. 
For  the  remainder  of  September  the  vessels 
were  nearly  stationary  : — throughout  Octo¬ 
ber  and  November  again  they  were  drifted  to 
and  fro  by  the  changing  wind,  but  never 
passing  out  of  Wellington  Channel.  On  the 
1st  of  November  the  new  ice  was  upwards 
of  three  feet  thick. 


“  Still  frequent  breaks  would  occur  in  it,  often 
in  fearful  proximity  to  the  vessels.  Hummocks, 
consisting  of  massive  granite-like  blocks,  would 
be  thrown  up  to  the  height  of  twenty  and  even 
thirty  feet.  This  action  in  the  ice  was  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  variety  of  sounds  impossible  to  be 
described,  but  which  never  failed  to  carry  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  awe  into  the  stoutest  hearts.” — De  Haven's 
Report. 

By  the  beginning  of  December  the  ships 
were  carried  down  the  Channel,  and  entered 
Lancaster  Sound.  Westerly  winds  now  pre¬ 
vailing,  the  vast  field  of  ice,  with  the  impris¬ 
oned  ships,  slowly  drifted  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Sound.  In  January  they  were  fairly 
launched  in  Baffin’s  Bay,  and  a  steady  drift 
commenced  to  the  southward,  the  vessels 
being  carried  along  with  the  whole  vast  body 
of  ice.  On  the  19th  of  May  Cape  Serle 
was  descried,  being  the  first  land  seen  for 
four  months ;  a  few  days  later  Cape  Walsing- 
ham  was  visible,  and  the  ships  passed  out  of 
the  Arctic  zone.  On  the  6th  of  June,  the 
whole  immense  flue  in  which  they  had  been 
inextricably  locked  for  nearly  nine  months 
was  rent  in  all  directions,  without  violence  or 
noise,  leaving  not  a  piece  exceeding  100 
yards  in  diameter.  Thenceforth  the  vessels 
were  free,  and  in  due  time  safely  reached 
New  York.  During  the  winter,  the  occupa¬ 
tions  and  amusements  most  suitable  for  pre¬ 
serving  the  crews  in  health  had  been  perse¬ 
vered  in — but  sledges  and  boats  with  stores 
were  always  ready  in  case  of  accident,  each 
man  being  furnished  with  a  bundle  clothes 
which  he  could  catch  up  at  a  moment’s 
notice. 

From  this  extraordinary  sweep  we  must 
conclude  that  the  barrier  of  ice  across  Wel¬ 
lington  Channel,  apparently  fixed  firmly  to 
the  land  on  either  side,  was  really  in  contin¬ 
ual  motion.  It  seems  to  have  been  obedient 
to  the  wind  rather  than  to  any  settled  current. 
Of  these  facts  our  ships,  safe  in  their  winter- 
quarters,  were  entirely  ignorant ;  and  when, 
so  late  as  the  12th  of  August  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  season,  they  still  saw  the  entrance  of  the 
Channel  firmly  closed  against  them  by  solid 
ice,  we  cannot  feel  surprised  at  their  suppos¬ 
ing  it  to  have  remained  unmoved  since  the 
first  day  of  their  arrival.  Here  the  princi¬ 
pal  business  of  the  winter  was  preparation 
for  the  spring  journeys.  Amusements  were 
not  neglected  ;  there  were  plays  and  mas¬ 
querades  ;  the  general  health  of  all  the  men 
was  good ;  and  we  have  more  than  one  ad¬ 
mission  that  throughout  the  long  winter 

hardships  there  were  none.” 

The  arrangements  for  the  sledging  parties 
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were,  in  both  expeditions,  very  complete. 
Every  provision  was  made  for  the  health  and 
Comfort  of  the  men,  and  whoever  glances  into 
the  blue-books  will  acknowledge  that  Austin 
most  thoroughly  fulBIled  the  duties  of  a  skil¬ 
ful  and  humane  commander.  By  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Penny,  made  as  early  as  17  th 
October,  1850,  the  latter  undertook  the  com¬ 
plete  ‘  search  of  Wellington  Strait,’  while 
Austin’s  detachments  were  to  examine  the 
shores  north  and  south  of  Barrow’s  Strait. 
The  coasts  newly  explored  by  these  parties 
are  laid  down  in  the  charts  of  Arrowsmith 
and  the  Admiralty.  We  confine  our  notice 
to  the  three  routes  which  it  seemed  most 
likely  Franklin  might  have  taken  : — to  the 
west  by  Melville  Island,  to  the  south-west  by 
Cape  Walker,  and  to  the  north-west  by  Wel¬ 
lington  Channel. 

Of  all  Austin’s  parties,  that  under  Lieu¬ 
tenant  M'Clintock  was  most  ably  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  conducted.  He  left  the  ships  on 
the  15tb  of  April,  and  taking  a  course  due 
west,  reached  Point  Griffith  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Melville  Island  on  the  11th  of  May. 
On  the  21st  he  sighted  Winter  Harbor,  but 
there  being  neither  ships,  tents,  nor  any  sign 
of  human  habitation  to  be  seen,  he  deferred 
any  close  scrutiny  of  it  until  his  return.  By 
the  27th  of  May  he  had  reached  Cape  Dun- 
das  at  the  western  extremity  of  Melville 
Island,  and,  on  the  following  day,  ascending 
a  high  cliff,  made  out  the  coast  of  Banks’ 
Land. 

‘  Its  eastern  extreme  was  indistinct ;  but  its 
western  extreme  terminated  abruptly.  Banks’ 
Land  appears  to  be  very  lofty,  with  steep  cliffs 
and  large  ravines,  as  about  Cape  Dundas.  I 
could  make  out  the  ravines  and  snow-patches 
distinctly  with  my  glass.’ — M'Cliniock's  Report.  ^ 

To  the  north  of  Banks’  Land,  at  a  distance 
from  it  of  about  seventy  miles,  he  discovered 
a  range  of  land  apparently  running  nearly 
due  west.  "  This  does  not  present  steep 
cliffs,  but  a  bold  and  deeply  indented  coast ; 
the  land  rising  to  the  interior,  and  intersected 
by  valleys  rather  than  ravines.”  The  sea  he 
imagined  to  continue  to  the  westward.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  coast  of  Melville  Island  to  the 
north-east,  he  entered  Liddon  Gulf,  and  here 
saw  fragments  of  coal  of  good  quality.  Leav¬ 
ing  the  shore,  he  crossed  the  Gulf  to  gain 
Bushnan  Cove,  where  Parry  in  his  journey 
across  the  island  in  1820  had  left  the  “strong 
but  light  cart,”  in  which  he  had  carried  his 
tent  and  stores.  On  the  1st  of  June  M'Chn- 
tock  reached  the  west  point  of  the  Cove,  and,  . 
leaving  two  men  to  prepare  supper,  be  com- 1 


menced  a  search  with  four  others  for  Parry’s 
encampment  of  the  11th  of  June,  1820  : — 

“  On  reaching  the  ravine  leading  into  the  cove, 
we  spread  across,  and  walked  u-,  and  easily  found 
the  encampment,  although  the  pole  had  fallen 
down.  The  very  accurate  report  published  of 
his  journey  saved  ns  much  labor  in  finding  the  tin 
cylinder  and  ammunition.  The  crevices  between 
the  stones  piled  over  them  were  filled  with  ice  and 
snow  ;  the  powder  completely  destroyed,  and 
cylinder  eaten  through  with  rust,  and  filled  with 
ice.  From  the  extreme  difficulty  of  descending 
into  such  a  ravine  with  any  vehicle,  I  supposed 
that  the  most  direct  route  where  all  seemed  equally 
bad  was  selected,  therefore  sent  the  men  directly 
up  its  northern  bank  in  seach  of  the  wheels 
which  were  left  where  the  cart  broke  down. 
They  fortunately  found  them  at  once ;  erected  a 
cairn  about  the  remains  of  the  wall  built  to  shel¬ 
ter  the  tent ;  placed  a  record  on  it  in  one  tin 
case  within  another.  We  then  collected  a  few 
relics  of  our  predecessors,  and  returned  with  the 
remains  of  the  cart  to  our  encampment.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  fire  had  been  made  with  willow  stems, 
and  upon  this  a  kettle,  containing  Parry’s  cylin¬ 
der,  was  placed.  As  soon  as  the  ice  was  thawed 
out  of  it,  the  record  it  contained  was  carefully 
taken  out.  I  could  only  just  distinguish  the  date. 
Had  it  been  in  a  better  state  of  preservation  I 
would  have  restored  it  to  its  lonely  position.” — 
Ibid. 

As  the  weather  was  misty,  M'Clintock  did 
not  explore  the  head  of  the  gulf,  but  struck 
directly  across  the  land  for  Winter  Harbor. 
It  was  evident  that  no  one  had  visited  the 
place  since  Parry’s  departure  in  1820.  The 
inscription  cut  upon  the  face  of  the  sandstone 
1  rock  by  Mr.  Fisher  appeared  quite  fresh.  A 
hare,  discovered  at  the  foot  of  this  rock,  was 
so  tame  that  she  entered  the  tent,  and  would 
almost  allow  the  men  to  touch  her. 

”  I  have  never  seen  any  animal  in  it  its  natural 
state  so  perfectly  fearless  of  man  ;  and  there  can¬ 
not  be  a  more  convincing  proof  that  our  missing 
countrymen  have  not  been  here.  A  ptarmigan 
alight^  on  the  rock,  and  was  shot,  without  in  the 
least  disturbing  puss  as  she  sat  beneath  it.” — 
Ibid. 

On  the  6th  of  June  M'Clintock  left  Winter 
Harbor,  and  reached  the  ships  on  the  4  th  of 
July.  The  latter  part  of  his  journey  was 
fatiguing,  from  the  extensive  pools  of  water 
in  the  ice,  but  all  his  men  arrived  in  excellent 
health  and  spirits.  He  was  out  80  days, 
and  bad  travelled  770  miles.  Several  rein¬ 
deer,  musk-oxen,  and  bears  were  shot,  be¬ 
sides  numerous  birds — and  the  food  thus 
obtained  was  of  very  material  importance  to 
the  people.  This  journey  made  it  certain 
that  Franklin  had  nut  passed  west  of  the 
Parry  Islands. 

The  expedition  under  Captain  Ommaney 
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and  Lieut.  Osbom  south-west  of  Cape  Walker 
determined  nothing.  The  cape  was  found  to 
be  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  an  island, 
separated  from  the  continent  by  a  narrow 
channel.  Beyond  the  cape  the  coast  swept 
round  to  the  south,  until  interrupted  by  a 
bay  about  20  miles  wide.  While  Ommaney 
proceeded  to  examine  the  shores  of  this  bay 
Osborn  struck  across  it,  and  making  the  land 
again,  which  still  trended  southerly,  he  fol¬ 
lowed  it  some  miles  further,  and  then  trav¬ 
elled  a  few  miles  across  the  sea  to  the  west. 
But,  after  a  short  journey,  finding  the  ice 
exceedingly  hummocky,  he  retraced  his  steps. 
From  his  farthest  point  he  saw  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  land  to  the  south,  but  could  perceive 
neither  land  nor  loom  of  land  to  the  west  or 
south-west.  As  the  weather  was  clear,  and 
he  had  a  good  spy-glass,  and  as  moreover  he 
had  advanced  westward  fifteen  miles  from 
the  coast,  his  view  must  have  extended  a 
considerable  distance.  Both  Ommaney  and 
Osborn  are  clear  that  the  coast  they  trav¬ 
ersed  could  never  be  navigable  for  ships. 
Shoals  extended  for  a  considerable  distance 
into  the  sea;  the  water,  to  the  depth  of  sev¬ 
eral  feet  in-shore,  was  frozen  to  the  bottom, 
and  enormous  masses  of  ice  were  thrown  up 
on  the  floe  by  pressure,  and  grounded  on 
the  strand.  But  the  question  is — not  whether 
that  particular  coast  was  navigable,  but — 
whether  there  was  auy  reason  to  suppose 
that  a  navigable  sea  existed  between  the 
shore  they  Allowed  to  the  south,  and  the 
nearest  coast  to  the  west  yet  discovered 
(Banks’  Land) — a  distance  of  200  miles  at 
least.  Lieut.  Osborn  hod  never  been  among 
ice  before ;  with  more  experience  he  would 
have  known  that  the  enormous  blocks  he  saw 
aground  and  on  the  floe  surely  indicated  mo¬ 
tion  at  some  time.  It  is  common  enough  to 
find  coasts  fast  bound  with  ice,  even  in  the 
open  season,  while  open  water  exists  some 
miles  off.  Thus  Parry  tells  us  that  he  found 
Prince  Leopold’s  Islands  “encumbered  with 
ice  to  the  distance  of  four  or  five  miles  all 
round  them,  while  the  strait  was  generally  as 
clear  and  navigable  as  any  part  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic.”  Before  the  last  Committee,  M’Clin- 
tock  stated  that  there  was  no  appearance  of 
the  sea  being  navigable  west  of  Melville  Is¬ 
land — and  then  followed  some  questions  by 
Parry ; — 

“  Sir  E.  Parry. — Does  that  remark  apply  to 
the  whole  of  the  ice  to  the  southward  of  MelviMe 
Island?  M'Cltnlock. — No.  Parry. — State  where¬ 
abouts  in  your  opinion  it  was  likely  to  be  naviga¬ 
ble  to  the  south  of  Melville  Island.  M'Cltntock. 
— 1  think  to  the  east  of  Winter  Harbor.  Parry. — 


Then  you  think  a  ship  could  probably  get  to  the 
southward  and  westward  more  easily  to  the  east¬ 
ward  of  Winter  Harbor  than  by  going  on  to  the 
west  part  of  Melville  Island  ?  M‘  Clintnck. — Yea.” 

When  Parry  himself  was  off  the  east  end  of 
Melville  Island,  he  found  his  soundings  uni¬ 
formly  increase  as  he  went  to  the  south.  “  In 
standing  to  the  southward,  we  had  gradually 
deepened  the  soundings*  to  106  fathoms.” 
Here  is  proof  of  deep  water  in  the  direction 
F ranklin  was  ordered  to  take ;  nor  is  there 
any  evidence  to  show  that  there  may  not  be, 
at  certain  seasons,  a  navigable  sea  to  the 
south,  which  may  lead,  as  M’Clintock  sup¬ 
poses,  far  to  the  west  of  the  Parry  group. 

Of  Penny’s  parties  one  followed  the  west¬ 
ern  and  the  other  the  eastern  side  of  W el- 
lington  Channel,  until  both  were  stopped  by 
reaching  open  water.  Captain  Stewart,  on 
the  east,  or  rather  north  side  of  the  channel, 
reached  Cape  Becher  30th  May  ;  from  hence 
he  could  see  water  washing  the  land  all  along, 
with  much  broke-up  ice  in  the  offing.  Mr. 
Ooodsir,  on  the  opposite  shore,  first  saw  open 
water  from  Disappointment  Bay  on  the  20th 
of  May.  To  the  west  an  open  channel  ap¬ 
peared.  Penny  himself,  traversing  the  chan¬ 
nel  from  south  to  north,  reached  the  islands 
which  divide  the  strait  into  three  narrow 
channels.  From  Point  Surprise,  on  the  north 
of  Baillie  Hamilton  island,  he  beheld  a  vast 
expanse  of  open  water,  and  here,  he  tells  us, 
“  the  expression  that  escaped  me  was,  ‘  No 
one  will  ever  reach  Sir  John  Franklin  ;  here 
we  are,  and  no  traces  are  to  be  found  ;’  so 
we  returned  to  the  sledges  very  much  disap¬ 
pointed.”  (Suth.  ii.  132.)  Determining  to 
prosecute  the  search  further  in  a  boat,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  ships  with  all  speed,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  a  boat  to  the  edge  of  the 
water  by  the  17th  of  June,  but  a  succession 
of  contrary  gales  prevented  him  after  all  from 
getting  further  than  Baring  Island — though 
there  was  open  water  to  the  north-west.  He 
got  back  to  his  ships  on  the  23th  of  July. 

Towards  the  close  of  June  the  ice  in  Bar¬ 
row’s  Strait  broke  up.  Mr.  Stewart,  under 
date  of  the  27th,  writes: — “I  went  to  the 
land,  and  ascended  the  hill,  and  then  saw 
that  the  ice  in  Barrow’s  Strait  was  all  adrift 
and  broken  up,  to  the  utmost  limits  of  vUion 
assisted  by  a  telescope.”  On  the  10th  of 
July,  as  we  learn  from  Osborn — 

“  Not  a  particle  of  ice  was  to  be  seen  east  or 
west  in  Barrow’s  Strait,  except  between  Griffith’s 
Island  and  Cape  Martyr,  where,  some  ten  miles 
from  the  water,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  fixed  floe, 
our  unlucky  squadron  was  Jammed.  Everywhere 
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else  a  clear  sea  spread  itself,  sparkling  and  break* 
ing  under  a  fresh  southerly  breeze.” 

Surely  this  must  have  taught  our  young  lieu¬ 
tenant  that  it  was  very  possible  for  a  naviga¬ 
ble  sea  to  exist,  at  some  miles’  distance  from 
an  ice-bound  coast.  It  was  August  before 
the  ships  were  free.  Captain  Austin  then 
addressed  an  official  note  to  Penny,  distinctly 
asking  “  whether  you  consider  that  the  search 
of  Wellington  Strait,  made  by  the  expedition 
under  your  charge,  is  so  far  satisfactory  as  to 
render  a  further  prosecution  in  that  direction, 
if  practicable,  unnecessary.”  The  reply  was — 

**  Assis/ance  Bay,  lltk  August,  1851. 

“  Sir  : — Your  question  is  easily  answered.  My 
opinion  is,  Wellington  Channel  requires  no  fur¬ 
ther  search.  All  has  been  done  in  the  power  of 
man  to  accomplish,  and  no  trace  has  been  found. 
What  else  can  be  done  ?  I  have,  &c. — Wiluam 
Pehby.” 

The  following  day  Penny  put  to  sea.  The 
entrance  of  Wellington  Channel  was  then  | 
full  of  heavy  ice,  nor  did  there  appear  any 
probability  that  it  would  break  up  that  sea¬ 
son.  Penny  states  that  he  now  determined 
to  get  home  before  the  other  ships. 

“  When  I  saw  Sir  John  Ross  taken  in  tow  by 
Captain  Austin,  from  this  moment  I  was  deter¬ 
mined  I  should  go  home  before  him,  and  had  great 
cause  to  be  satisfied  with  the  decision,  for  f  had 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  disrepute  would  be 
thrown  upon  what  we  had  done,  and  i  told  this  to 
my  officers.” — Penny's  Evidence. 

Pushing  forward  with  all  speed.  Penny  ar¬ 
rived  in  London  on  the  12th  of  September. 
Austin’s  ships  explored  the  entrances  of 
Jones’s  Sound  and  Smith’s  Sound,  and  did 
not  reach  home  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
later.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Penny  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Admiralty,  asserting  his  con¬ 
viction  that  the  missing  expedition  had  gone 
up  Wellington  Channel,  and  that  ”  its  course 
should  be  therein  followed  with  the  utmost 
energy,  determination,  and  despatch.”  This 
suggestion  was  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
his  note  to  Austin  on  the  11th  of  August, 
that  he  was  called  on  by  the  Admiralty  to 
transmit  a  copy  of  bis  official  correspondence. 
In  place  of  doing  so,  he  made  statements  to 
the  effect  that  be  bad  entreated  Captiun 
Austin  to  give  him  a  steamer  to  make  an 
effort  to  get  up  Wellington  Channel,  and 
that  his  last  words  to  Austin  were,  “  Go 
up  Wellington  Channel,  sir,  and  you  will 
do  good  service  to  the  cause.”  As  the 
result  of  these,  and  other  statements  of  a 
like  kind,  a  committee  of  Arctic  officers  was 


appointed  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances. 
They  properly  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Captain  Austin  could  put  only  one  construc¬ 
tion  on  Mr.  Penny’s  letters,  and  would  not 
have  been  justified  in  commencing  a  fresh 
search  in  a  direction  concerning  which  he 
naturally  considered  himself  to  have  received 
the  most  authentic  information.  , 

At  the  time  when  open  water  was  disco¬ 
vered  high  up  Wellington  Channel,  the  sea 
in  every  other  direction  was  covered  with 
solid  ice.  The  fact  is  remarkable,  whatever 
conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  it.  The  pre¬ 
valent  opinion  seems  to  be  that  Franklin, 
having  learnt  at  his  winter-quarters  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  this  open  ‘water,  thenceforth  di¬ 
rected  all  his  energies  to  meet  it,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  attempt.  There  are,  however, 
not  inconsiderable  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
this  supposition.  Be  it  conceded  that  in  the 
summer  of  1846  Franklin  found  the  entrance 
of  the  channel  open,  and  knew  of  the  sea 
beyond  it,  does  it  follow,  as  matter  of  cer- 
tmnty,  that  he  would  take  that  course  ?  The 
mere  fact  of  a  proepect  of  open  water  to  the 
north  might  not  appear  to  him  of  much  im¬ 
portance,  as  it  is  commonly  found  through¬ 
out  the  winter  at  the  head  of  Baffin’s  Bay 
and  in  gulfs  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  where 
the  tide,  as  in  Wellington  Channel,  runs  high 
and  sets  strongly.  We  know  that  Sir  John 
Barrow  warned  Franklin  and  his  officers 
against  attempting  Wellington  Channel — not 
because  it  might  be  closed,  but  because 

“  as  far  as  experience  went,  it  was  entirely  free 
from  icc — no  one  venturing  to  conjecture  to  what 
extent  it  might  go,  or  into  what  difficulties  it  might 
lead.” — Mangles,  37,  38. 

We  have  seen  what  bis  Instructions  were ; 
and  Richardson  observes  : — 

It  is  admitted  by  all  who  are  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Sir  John  Franklin,  that  his  first  en¬ 
deavor  would  be  to  act  up  to  the  letter  of  his  In¬ 
structions.” 

Sir  F.  Beaufort  says,  "  he  was  not  a  man 
to  treat  his  orders  with  levity and  such  is 
the  testimony  of  all  the  important  witnesses. 
It  is  only  on  the  supposition  that  Franklin 
found  it  impossible  to  penetrate  to  the  south¬ 
west  that  any  of  his  friends  imagine  he  might 
have  tried  Wellington  Channel. 

Setting  aside  all  gossiping  communication, 
usually  a  fertile  source  of  error,  and  oftener 
supplied  by  imagination  than  by  memory,  we 
are  not  without  decisive  evidence  of  Frank¬ 
lin’s  real  opinion.  In  the  Diary  of  Fitzjames 
there  is,  under  date  of  June  6, 1845,  one  very 
remarkable  passage : — 
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**  At  dinner  to-day  Sir  John  (^ve  ns  a  pleasant 
account  of  hia  expectations  of  bein|r  able  to  get 
thriiugh  the  ire  on  the  coast  of  America,  and  his 
disbelief  in  the  idea  that  there  is  open  sea  to  the 
northicard.  H«  also  said  he  believed  it  possible  to 
reach  the  pole  over  the  ice  by  wintering  at  Spitz- 
bergen,  and  jp>ing  in  the  spring,  before  the  ice 
broke  up  ana  drifted  to  the  south,  as  it  did  with 
Parry  on  it.” — Mangles,  78. 

To  our  mind  these  words  are  conclusive  as 
to  Franklin’s  hopes  and  intentions.  In  his 
second  journey  to  the  Mackenzie  river,  1825-6, 
he  himself  writes  that  from  the  summit  of 
Garry  Island 

”the  sea  appeared  in  all  its  majesty,  entirely  free 
from  ice,  and  without  any  visible  obstruction  to  its 
naaigation,  and  never  was  a  prospect  more  grati¬ 
fying  than  that  which  lay  open  to  ns.” 

Then  he  had  ardently  wished  for  a  ship  in 
which  he  could  leave  that  shallow  shore,  and 
steer  direct  for  Behring’s  Strait.  It  was 
this  sea  which  he  was  instructed  to  reach, 
and  which  there  seemed  every  probability  of 
his  reaching  by  pushing  to  the  south-west 
between  100®  and  110®  W.  long.  It  was 
greatly  in  favor  of  his  attempting  this  pas¬ 
sage  that,  even  should  he  meet  with  obstruc¬ 
tions,  he  might  reasonably  hope  to  reach  the 
North  American  shore  by  boats,  or  by  a  jour¬ 
ney  across  the  ice,  and  thus  connect  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  Parry  with  his  own. 

Fairly  stated,  the  case  stands  thus: — On 
the  supposition  that  he  ascended  the  Channel, 
we  must  suppose  either  that  he  disobeyed 
the  Admiralty  orders  (which  all  who  know 
him  agree  he  would  not  do),  or  that  he  tried 
to  penetrate  to  the  south-west  before  he  en¬ 
tered  his  winter  harbor  or  immediately  on 
quitting  it.  Could  he  have  made  the  attempt 
in  1845?  He  left  Disco  Island  on  the  12th 
July,  and  at  the  close  of  that  month  was 
struggling  with  the  middle  ice  in  Baffin’s  Bay. 
He  had  himself,  as  we  learn  from  Fitzjames, 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  difficulty  there 
would  be  in  getting  to  Lancaster  Sound  : — 

“  Parry  was  fortunate  enough,  in  his  first  voy¬ 
age,  to  sail  right  across  in  nine  or  ten  days, — a 
thing  unlieard  of  before  or  since.  In  his  next 
voyage  he  was  fifiy-four  days  toiling  through 
fields  of  ice,  and  did  not  get  in  till  September — 
yet  Lancaster  Sound  is  the  point  we  look  to  as 
the  beginning  of  our  work." 

Now,  progress  from  Disco  Island  to  Lan¬ 
caster  Sound  took  Ross  (Sir  John)  in  his 
first  voyage  from  17th  June  to  30th  August. 
Sir  James  Ross,  in  1848,  was  from  20lh  July 
to  20th  August  struggling  through  the  mid¬ 


dle  ice,  and  did  not  reach  Cape  Yorke  till  let 
September.  Penny’s  ships  were  at  Disco 
Island  hlay  3rd,  1850,  and  did  not  reach 
Beechey  Island  till  26th  August.  To  make 
the  same  distance  took  Mr.  Kennedy,  in  1851, 
from  the  commencement  of  July  till  the  4th 
September,  and  Sir  E.  Belcher,  in  the  remark¬ 
able  open  season  of  1852,  frrm  June  12  to 
August  11th.  It  is  not  probable  that  Frank¬ 
lin  could  have  reached  Barrow’s  Strait  until 
the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of  Septem¬ 
ber;  and  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  he 
could  that  season  have  satisfied  himself  that 
there  was  no  passage  to  the  south-west — 
more  especially  as  he  must  have  taken  up 
his  station  early,  and  before  young  ice  began 
to  form. 

Shall  we  suppose,  then,  that,  on  getting 
out  of  harbor,  he  advanced  to  the  south¬ 
west,  and,  baffled  in  his  effoits,  returned  to 
Wellington  Channel?  The  absence  of  any 
signals  on  the  shore  either  way  must  go  far 
to  negative  the  idea ;  and  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  the  two  months  of  an  Arc¬ 
tic  summer  would  suffice  for  such  an  explo¬ 
ration.  Wellington  Channel  is  intricate,  and, 
for  ships  of  the  size  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror, 
would  require  great  caution.  Penny  states 
that— 

“  the  fearfnl  rate  the  tide  runs  (not  less  than  six 
knots)  through  the  sounds  that  divide  the  Channel 
renders  it  dangerous  even  for  a  boat,  much  more 
so  a  ship,  unless  clear  of  ice,  which,  from  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  ice  here,  will  not  be  clear  this 
season.” 

The  experienced  Abernethy  says  : — 

“  Wellington  Strait  is  a  dangerous  navigable 
passage,  tlie  ice  flowing  about  with  the  tide.  It 
would  nut  be  safe  for  a  ship  to  go  up  there.” 

Lieut.  Aldrich  conceived  there  must  be 
“vast  difficulty  in  navigating  the  Strait;”  and 
Captain  Austin  observes  that  the  navigation 
of  the  Channel  must  be  very  critical,  as  all 
narrow  straits  in  icy  seas  are.”  We  do  not 
quote  these  statements  ‘as  evidence  that  the 
Strait  cannot  be  navigated,  for  Sir  E.  Belcher 
has  settled  that  question;  but  to  prove 
how  unlikely  it  is  that  the  Channel  could  be 
passed  through  rapidly.  On  the  supposition 
that  Franklin  went  up  it,  how  are  we  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  absence  of  cairns  or  flag-staffs, 
which  would  show  he  had  visited,  or  taken 
possession  of,  the  newly-found  land? — for  no 
shores  have  been  so  minutely  explored  as 
these. 

In  our  total  ignorance  of  the  geography 
of  that  region  which  Franklin  was  directed  to 
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examine,  it  would  be  rash  to  speculate  on  the 
difficulties  into  which  an  opening  to  the  south¬ 
west  might  lead.  Before  Lancaster  Sound 
was  explored,  no  one  could  have  supposed 
that  it  would  open  out  so  many  intricate  chan¬ 
nels,  or  display  that  intermingling  of  land 
and  sea  on  either  side  north  and  south,  which 
the  skill  of  our  best  navigators  for  the  last 
thirty  years  has  failed  to  make  more  than  im¬ 
perfectly  known.  Franklin’s  ships  may  have 
been,  as  the  Fury  was,  forced  ashore  in 
some  narrow  ice-chocked  channel  far  to  the 
west,  or  they  may  have  been  caught  in  the 
bottom  of  some  gulf  from  which  they  have 
been  unable  to  escape.  Between  him  and 
the  American  continent  there  may  be  moun¬ 
tainous  land,  and  immense  6elds  of  that  pe¬ 
culiar  sharp-pointed  ice  which  Kellett  says  it 
would  be^impossible  to  traverse  by  any  exer¬ 
tion  or  contrivance.  He  describes  it  as 

“  very  much  broken,  or  ropgh,  with  pinnacles  of 
considerable  height.  Travelling  over  it  for  any 
distance  is,  I  should  say,  impossible ;  many  of 
the  floes  are  nearly  covered  with  water,  the  mi¬ 
rage  from  which  distorted  objects  in  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  way.” 

In  the  same  way  Pullen  gives  it  as  his  opin¬ 
ion  that  there  would  be  no  possibility  of 
reaching  the  North  American  coast  across 
the  heavy  hammocky  ice  he  saw  to  the  north. 
We  are  constrained,  indeed,  to  admit  that 
the  fact  of  no  trace  of  Franklin  having  as 
yet  been  found  furnishes  a  strong  presump¬ 
tion  that  he  is  no  longer  in  existence ;  but 
we  say  that  that  fact  alone  is  not  stronger 
against  his  having  taken  a  south-west  than  a 
north-west  course,  as  the  one  might  have 
led  him  into  as  great  peril  as  the  other,  and 
as  completely  have  deprived  him  of  the  |x>s- 
sibility  of  communicating  with  any  point 
where  he  might  hope  for  assistance. 

We  are  not  ignorant  of  what  may  be  urged 
on  the  other  side ;  that  the  most  experienced 
Arctic  navigators  hug  the  northern  shore ; 
that — in  spite  of  the  evidence  of  Doctor 
Sutherland  and  others  as  to  the  usually  later 
breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  Wellington  Chan¬ 
nel — Franklin  might  have  met  with  an  im¬ 
penetrable  barrier  of  ice  to  the  west,  while 
the  entrance  of  that  Channel  was  open  ;*  and 
that  Parry  in  his  first  voyage  in  vain  attempt¬ 
ed  to  find  an  opening  in  the  ice  to  the  south. 
Our  argument  is  not  that  Franklin  must  have 

*  Dr.  Sutherland,  when  asked  by  Sir  E.  Parry 

,  whether  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  ioe  broke  np 

'  aooner  in  the  direction  of  Cape  Walker  than  at  the 

entrance  of  Wellington  Chiannel,  replied,  **  Yes ; 

I  two  mouths  sooner.” 

! 
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taken  any  one  particular  course,  but  only 
that,  so  long  as  the  space  between  104°  and 
118°  W.  long,  is  unexplored,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  Franklin  has  been  fairly  sought  in 
the  direction  he  was  ordered  to  pursue. 

The  search  was  maintained  by  one  vessel 
only  in  the  following  year.  The  Prince  Al¬ 
bert,  which  returned  home  in  1850,  after  her 
unsuccessful  cruise,  was  refitted,  and  sailed 
early  in  1851,  under  command  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Kennedy,  who  has  published  a  short 
and  sensible  narrative  of  bis  voyage.  M. 
Bellot,  a  lieutenant  in  the  French  navy,  join¬ 
ed  as  a  volunteer,  and  his  generous  ardor 
and  lively  spirits  seem  to  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  expedition. 
Kennedy  wintered  at  Batty  Bay,  on  the  west 
side  of  Regent’s  Inlet.  In  his  spring  jour¬ 
ney  of  1852  he  showed  what  it  was  in  the 
power  of  a  really  intrepid  traveller  to  accom¬ 
plish.  Following  the  coast  to  the  south,  he 
found  a  channel  in  Brentford  Bay  leading 
westward.  Traversing  this  channel  he  came 
again  upon  the  sea,  thus  proving  North 
Somerset  to  be  a  large  island.  On  his  right, 
to  the  north,  the  land  appeared  continuous. 
By  Lieut.  Browne’s  examination  of  Peel’s 
Sound  (or  Ommaney  Inlet)  from  Barrow’s 
Strait,  we  were  led  to  suppose  that  it  was 
only  a  gulf,  which  would  so  far  correspond 
with  Mr.  Kennedy’s  observation.  As  an  open 
sea  appeared  to  the  south,  it  is  not  unrea¬ 
sonably  conjectured  that  it  may  be  continued 
to  the  Victoria  Strait  of  Rae  ;  in  that  case 
the  narrow  channel  of  Brentford  Bay  would 
prove  that  at  least  one  south-west  passage 
existed.  Continuing  his  course  nearly  west, 
until  he  passed  100°  west  long.,  he  turned 
to  the  north,  struck  the  sea  at  that  point 
reached  by  Capt.  Ommaney  in  exploring  the 
bay  which  bears  his  name,  then  turned  to 
the  east  and  to  the  north  till  he  reached  Cape 
Walker,  returning  to  his  ship  by  the  north 
shore  of  North  Somerset,  having  successful¬ 
ly  performed  a  journey  of  eleven  hundred 
miles  and  been  absent  from  the  ship  fur  nine¬ 
ty-seven  days !  During  the  whole  time  they 
knew  no  other  shelter  than  the  snow  bouses 
they  threw  up  at  each  resting-place. 

In  his  modest  narrative  Mr.  Kennedy  de¬ 
scribes  the  general  order  of  his  arrange¬ 
ments.  His  party,  including  M.  Bellot  and 
himself,  consisted  of  six  persons.  Their  lug¬ 
gage  and  stores  were  borne  on  sleighs  made 
after  the  Indian  fashion,  five  Eisquimaux  dogs 
very  materially  assisting  in  their  draught. 
Without  the  aid,  indeed,  of  these  much-en¬ 
during  animals  so  long  a  journey  could 
scarcely  have  been  performed  ;  and,  as  noth- 
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ing  came  amiss  to  them  in  the  way  of  food, 
it  being  found  that  “  they  throve  wonderfully 
on  old  leather  shoes  and  fag-ends  of  buffalo- 
robes,”  the  sleighs  were  not  much  burdened 
by  care  for  their  provision.  With  a  little 
practice  all  hands  became  expert  in  the 
erection  of  snow-houses,  which  presented 

“  a  dome-shaped  structure,  out  of  which  you  have 
only  to  cot  a  small  hole  for  a  door,  to  find  your¬ 
self  within  a  very  light,  comfortable-looking  bee¬ 
hive  on  a  large  scale,  in  which  you  can  bid  defi¬ 
ance  to  wind  and  weather.  Any  chinks  between 
the  blocks  are  filled  up  with  loose  snow  with  the 
hand  from  the  outside ;  as  these  are  best  detected 
from  within,  a  man  is  usually  sent  in  to  drive  a 
thin  rod  through  the  spot  where  he  discovers  a 
chink,  which  is  immediately  plastered  over  by 
some  one  from  without,  till  the  whole  house  is  as 
air-tight  as  an  egg.” — Narratiie,  78,  79. 

As  respects  their  provision,  they  were  ma¬ 
terially  indebted  to  the  old  treasures  of  the 
Fury,  which  they  found  "not  only  in  the 
best  preservation,  but  much  superior  in  quali¬ 
ty,  after  thirty  years  of  exposure  to  the 
weather,  to  some  of  our  own  stores  and  those 
supplied  to  the  other  Arctic  expeditions.”* 
While  travelling  they  had  a  cup  of  hot  tea 
night  and  morning — “  a  luxury  they  would 
not  have  exchanged  for  the  mines  of  Ophir.” 
A  gill  and  a  half  of  spirits  of  wine  boiled  a 
pint  of  water.  When  detained  by  bad  weath¬ 
er  they  had  but  one  meal  daily,  and  took  ice 
with  their  biscuit  and  pemmican  to  save 
fuel.  On  the  15th  of  May  they  reached 
Whaler  Point,  and  here  stopped  a  week  to 
recruit;  all  suffering  much  from  scurvy. 
At  this  early  period  Regent’s  Inlet  and  Bar¬ 
row’s  Strait  were  free  from  ice  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach.  In  a  notice  left  at  Whaler 
Point  it  was  said  "  Cape  Walker  was  care¬ 
fully  examined,  but  bore  no  evidence  what¬ 
ever  of  its  having  been  visited  by  Europe¬ 
ans.”  Now,  as  the  large  cairns,  formed  by 
the  parties  of  Ommaney  and  Osborn  the  pre¬ 
vious  spring,  could  thus  be  overlooked,  might 
not  signals  erected  by  Franklin  have  been 
equally  undistinguishable  amid  the  deep 
snow  which  enveloped  this  bleak  and  rugged 
coast  ? 

By  the  30th  of  May  the  travellers  were 
back  at  Batty  Bay,  where  all  had  gone  on 
well ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  6th  of  August 


*  On  a  strict  and  careful  survey,  made  last  July, 
of  the  preserved  meats,  10,670  lbs.,  in  tin  canisters, 
supplied  to  the  Plover,  they  were  found  “  in  a 
pulpy,  decayed,  and  putrid  state,  totally  unfit  for 
men’s  food.’*  ’The  whole  were  thrown  into  the 
sea,  as  a  nuisance.  It  is  much  to  be  feared  that 
Franklin’s  preserved  meats  may  have  been  of  no 
better  quality. 


that  the  ship,  by  sawing  and  blasting,  could 
be  got  clear  of  the  ice.  On  the  19th  of  Au¬ 
gust  Kennedy  reached  Beechey  Island,  where 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  the  North 
Star  engaged  in  sawing  into  winter  quarters. 
— The  expedition  of  Sir  E.  Belcher — consist¬ 
ing  of  the  two  brigs  and  their  attendant 
steamers  previously  commanded  by  Austin, 
with  the  North  Star  as  a  depbt-ship — had  left 
the  Thames  on  the  21st  of  April,  and  arrived 
at  Beechey  Island  on  the  10th  of  August. 
The  season  was  remarkably  open;  Welling¬ 
ton  Channel  and  Barrow  Strait  were  equally 
clear  of  ice :  on  the  14th  of  August  Sir  E. 
Belcher  (with  a  ship  and  a  steamer)  stood  up 
the  Channel,  and  the  following  day  Captain 
Kellett  (with  the  other  brig  and  steamer) 
sailed  in  open  water  for  Melville  Island. — 
From  the  North  Star  Mr.  Kennedy  received 
despatches  from  England.  He  would  gladly 
have  remained  out  another  season,  but,  as  his 
men  were  bent  on  returning,  he  was  compell¬ 
ed  to  relinquish  his  design,  and  bring  bis  ship 
home. 

A  fortnight  after  his  departure.  Captain 
Inglefield,  in  the  Isabel  screw-steamer,  com¬ 
municated  with  the  North  Star.  The  Isabel 
had  been  purchased  by  Lady  Franklin,  with 
assistance  from  the  Geographical  Society  and 
others.  In  her  Captain  Inglefield  quitted 
England  on  the  6th  of  July  last ;  coasted  the 
northern  shores  of  Baffin’s  Bay ;  advanced 
much  further  up  Whale  Sound  than  any  pre¬ 
vious  navigator,  finding  as  he  proceeded  an 
immense  expanse  of  open  water;  ran  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  up  Smith’s  Sound  and 
Jones’s  Sound  without  discovering  any  op¬ 
posing  land  ;  and  then  made  for  Beechey  Is¬ 
land,  which  he  reached  on  the  7th  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  skilful  ob¬ 
server  that  all  the  three  great  sounds  at  the 
head  of  Baffin’s  Bay  are  channels  leading 
into  the  Polar  Ocean.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that,  in  so  favorable  a  season,  be  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  determining  this  question,  with 
regard  to  one  of  them  at  least.  But,  on  the 
whole,  considering  the  limited  time  at  bis  dis¬ 
posal — his  whole  voyage  lasting  but  four 
months — he  must  be  allowed  to  have  exerted 
himself  very  laudably. 

'rhe  last  parliamentary  paper  prints  the 
intelligence  received  from  Behring’s  Strait  to 
the  end  of  August,  1852.  Commander  Ma¬ 
guire,  who  was  sent  out  to  relieve  Captain 
Moore  in  the  Plover,  arrived  at  Port  Clarence 
on  the  30th  of  June.  The  crew,  with  the 
exception  of  some  frost-bites,  were  well,  and 
had  behaved  admirably.  Constant  inter¬ 
course  had  been  kept  up  with  the  natives. 
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but  no  tidings  had  been  beard  as  to  any  sub* 
ject  of  anxiety.  The  Plover,  under  her  new 
commander,  put  to  sea  on  the  1 2th  of  July, 
and  arrived  at  Icy  Cape  on  the  1 9th,  whence 
Maguire  proceeded  in  a  boat  to  Point  Bar- 
row  to  take  soundings  for  anchorage.  In 
his  last  despatch,  20th  August,  he  intimates 
his  expectation  that  he  shall  be  able  to  place 
the  Plover  in  winter  quarters  there  about  the 
beginning  of  September.  He  much  advises 
that  a  steamer  should  be  sent  out  to  open  a 
communication  with  him ;  and,  considering 
how  strongly  a  vessel  of  this  kind  has  been 
recommended  for  the  service  by  Admiral 
Beaufort  and  other  high  authorities,  we  are 
quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  one  was 
not  sent  out  in  place  6f  the  Rattlesnake  re¬ 
cently  despatched. 

Mr.  Kennedy  is  about  to  depart  in  the 
Isabel  for  Behring's  Sea.  Lady  Franklin, 
aided  by  1 000/.  subset  ibed  by  some  generous 
friends  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  who  gratefully 
remember  Sir  John's  rule,  will  again  be  at 
the  charge  of  the  expedition.  The  Isabel 
will  be  provisioned  for  four  years.  Mr. 
Kennedy  hopes  he  shall  be  able  to  pass  the 
strait  this  year,  and  take  up  a  position  for 
the  winter  somewhere  near  Point  Barrow, 
whence  in  the  winter  and  spring  he  might 
explore  to  the  north  and  east,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Melville  Island  and  Banks’  Land. 
Captain  Inglefield,  in  the  Phenix  steam-sloop, 
will  start  this  spring  for  Beechey  Island, 
accompanied  by  a  store-ship  containing  an 
ample  supply  of  provisions.  A  new  expedi¬ 
tion  is  also,  we  observe,  to  be  6tted  out  by 
the  beneBcent  Mr.  Orinnell  of  New  York. 

The  present  state  of  the  search  then  is  this : 
— Sir  E.  Belcher  is  engaged  in  a  survey  of 
Wellington,  while  Captain  Kellett  is  proba¬ 
bly  safely  anchored  in  Winter  Harbor,  the  old 
quarters  of  Parry.  Elach  has  a  well-stored 
ship,  with  an  attendant  steamer  ;  while  the 
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North  Star,  within  reach  no  doubt  of  parties 
from  either  vessel,  remains  in  Franklin's  har¬ 
borage  at  Beechey  Island.  On  the  Pacific 
side,  the  Plover,  we  may  presume,  is  advan¬ 
ced  to  Point  Barrow.  We  have  no  intelligence 
of  M’Clure  since,  under  a  press  of  canvas, 
he  stood  for  the  pack-ice  off  Icy  Cape,  in 
August,  1 860 ;  nor  from  Collinson  since  he 
passed  Behring’s  Strait  in  July  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  Our  consul  at  Panama  indeed 
writes  that  Collinson  had  been  spoken  by  some 
whalers,  but,  without  details,  we  know  not 
what  credit  is  to  be  attached  to  the  report. 
M’Clure  supposed  he  should  be  able  to  reach 
England  by  way  of  Barrow’s  Strait  some 
time  in  this  year,  either  by  navigating  his 
vessel  through  the  unknown  sea  which 
stretches  north  of  the  American  continent, 
or  by  quitting  his  ship  and  making  for  Mel¬ 
ville  Island,  or  some  point  nearer  home. 
Stirring  Udings  of  some  kind  will  most  like¬ 
ly  reach  us  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 
The  search,  so  long  and  so  ardently  prosecu¬ 
ted,  continues  not  only  to  Interest  the  scien¬ 
tific  and  enterprising,  but  to  carry  with  it  the 
sympathies  of  the  whole  nation.  The  pub¬ 
lic  mind  is  made  op  that  the  fate  of  the  miss¬ 
ing  ships  shall  be  determined,  if  human  en- 
I  ergy  can  determine  it — and  the  resolve  is  as 
wise  as  generous.  To  our  Navy,  under  God, 
we  owe  our  greatness  and  safety ;  and  in 
sending  forth  our  gallant  seamen  on  hazar¬ 
dous  enterprises,  we  are  bound  by  every 
possible  obligation  to  inspire  them  with  a 
I  full  confidence  that  they  are  under  the  eye 
and  gaurdianship  of  their  country,  and  that 
its  resources  will  be  exerted  to  the  utmost 
in  their  behalf.  The  pecuniaiy  cost  of  the 
search  is  not  to  be  regarded  in  comparison 
with  its  object ;  and  it  is  better  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  live.s  to  be  perilled  in  the  discharge  of 
duty  than  for  one  to  be  sacrificed  through 
neglect. 
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Ahioxo  the  many  lady  writers  of  the  pre-  I 
sent  century,  few  have  higher  claims  upon  | 
our  gratitude  and  regard  than  Felicia  He- 
MAMS.  The  hearts  and  homes  of  merry 
England”  have  often  been  charmed  by  the 
music  of  her  plaintive  melodies,  sublimated 
by  their  lofty  moral  tone,  ennobled  and  re¬ 
fined  by  their  gentle  teachings  of  faith,  and 
of  love ;  and  their  holy  aspirations  after  all 
that  is  beautiful  and  true.  The  poetry  of 
Mrs.  Hemans  may  not  possess  the  intellectu¬ 
ality,  the  mastipe  power,  the  deep  earnest¬ 
ness,  the  beauty,  which  distinguish  that  of 
Mrs.  Barrett  Browning ;  nevertheless  it  is 
full  of  sweetness  and  gentleness,  and  of  a 
soft,  subdued  enthusiasm,  breathing,  more¬ 
over,  throughout  such  a  trusting  and  affec¬ 
tionate  spirit,  that  it  must  ever  find  a  wel¬ 
come  and  a  rest  in  all  true,  loving  hearts. 

Felicia  Dorothea  Browne  was  the  daughter 
of  an  eminent  merchant  of  Liverpool.  She 
was  the  fifth  of  seven  children,  and  born  on 
the  25th  of  September,  1793.  While  she 
was  still  very  young,  her  father  suffered  a 
reverse  of  fortune,  and  consequently  left 
Liverpool  with  his  family,  to  reside  in  Wales. 
Here,  in  the  deep  seclusion  of  a  romantic 
country,  in  a  fine  old  mansion  at  Gwrych,  in 
Denbighshire,  Felicia  Browne  spent  many 
happy  years  of  childhood.  The  wild  far- 
distant  murmurs  of  the  “  solemn  sea,”  with 
its  teachings  of  the  grand  and  the  infinite, 
the  soft,  undefinable  whisperings  of  the  free, 
green  woodland,  the  sung  of  birds,  the  fall  of 
waters,  the  changeful  skies,  and  all  the  end¬ 
less  variety  of  mountain  scenery,  early  in¬ 
spired  her  with  an  intense  love  and  sincerest 
reverence  for  nature,  that  silent,  but  ever 
true,  and  noble  educator  of  the  poet’s  soul. 
She  was  early  distinguished  by  mental  pre¬ 
cocity.  At  six  years  of  age  Shakspere  was 
the  companion  of  her  solitude ;  and  many 
a  pleasant  hour  she  passed  in  sweet  com¬ 
munion  with  the  lofty  spirits  of  old,  in  a 
rustic  seat  she  had  chosen  amid  the  Ixiughs 
of  an  old  apple  tree.  She  was  a  rapid  reader, 
and  her  fine  memory  easily  retained  whole 
pages  of  poetry  after  having  only  once  read 


them  over.  Her  juvenile  studies  were  su¬ 
perintended  by  her  mother — a  noble-minded 
woman  of  high  intelligence,  and  sweet  sim¬ 
plicity  of  character,  and  of  a  calm,  cheer¬ 
ful  temperament — in  every  way  admirably 
adapted  for  the  guidance  of  a  spirit  so  bright 
and  beautiful,  so  exc^uisitely  sensitive  as  that 
of  the  young  Felicia.  And  in  after  years 
when  the  wreath  of  fame  encircled  the  fair 
brows  of  the  poetess,  she  turned  from  the 
world’s  praises  to  the  soft  glance  of  those 
beloved  eyes,  and  felt  that  her  best  reward 
still  lay  in  the  glad,  approving  smile  of  the 
dear  face  '*  that  on  her  childhood  shone.” 

When  about  eleven  years  of  age,  she  spent 
a  winter  in  London  with  her  parents ;  and 
the  following  year  repeated  the  virit — and 
this  was  the  last  time  of  her  sojourn  in  the 
great  metropolis.  The  contrast  between  the 
confinement  of  a  town  life,  and  the  bright, 
happy  freedom  of  the  country,  was  by  no 
means  pleasing  to  her.  She  longed  most 
earnestly  to  return  to  her  romantic  home 
among  the  mountains  of  Wales  ;  and  again 
to  join  in  the  merry  sports  of  her  younger 
brothers  and  sisters.  We  can  well  imagine 
how  distasteful  the  noise  and  hurry  of  Lon¬ 
don  life,  the  crowded  streets,  the  cloudy 
atmosphere,  would  prove  to  the  fair  child  of 
(he  hill  and  the  forest ;  how  she  would  miss 
the  sweet  music  of  nature,  the  rich  melody 
of  birds,  the  mountain  echoes,  the  woodland 
murmurs ;  but  most  of  all  the  fresh,  pure  air, 
and  the  clear,  bright,  open  skies.  Many 
things,  however,  she  saw  during  these  Lon¬ 
don  visits,  which  ever  remained  most  vividly 
impressed  upon  her  remembrance.  Collec¬ 
tions  of  art  were  objects  of  her  especial  in¬ 
terest.  On  entering  a  hall  of  sculptures  she 
exclaimed,  “Oh,  hush  ! — don’t  speak  well 
knowing  that  the  spirit  of  the  place  was 
silence.  Felicia  Browne  was  not  more  than 
fourteen  years  old  when  her  first  volume  of 
poems  was  published,  in  the  form  of  a  quarto 
volume.  It  was  very  severely  criticised,  and 
although,  at  first,  the  ycung  poetess  felt 
much  depressed,  she  soon  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  this  harsh  judgment,  and  again 
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poured  forth  her  melodies  in  strains  more  rich 
and  varied  than  before.  One  of  her  brothers 
was  then  serving  in  Spain,  under  Sir  John 
Moore,  and  of  course  her  enthusiasm  was 
enlisted  on  his  behalf,  and  visions  of  military 
glory,  and  scenes  of  martial  heroism  became 
at  this  time  the  sources  of  her  poetic  inspi¬ 
ration. 

The  commencement  of  her  acquaintance 
with  Captain  Hemans  dates  from  about  this 
period.  On  his  6rst  introduction  to  the 
family  at  Gwrych,  f'elicia  was  a  lovely  girl  of 
fifteen — with  rich  golden  ringlets  shading  a 
fair  face  of  radiant  and  changeful  expression. 
She  was  a  dream  of  delight,  a  vision  of 
beauty,  a  creature  all  poetry,  romance,  and 
enthusiasm,  in  the  first  bright  fiusb  of  the 
sunshine  of  life,  and  as  such  she  was  emi¬ 
nently  calculated  to  inspire  sentiments  of 
admiration,  of  devotion,  and  of  love.  Cap¬ 
tain  Hemans  pleaded  eloquently,  and  received 
in  return  the  first  affection,  deep,  and  sincere, 
of  that  warm  young  heart.  Her  friends 
trusted  this  might  be  only  a  fleeting  fancy, 
but  it  proved  on  the  contrary  a  constant  one, 
although  Captain  Hemans  was  immediately 
ordered  to  embark  with  his  regiment  for 
Spain,  and  Felicia  did  not  see  him  again  for 
three  years. 

Mr,  Browne  removed  with  his  family  to 
Bronwylfa,  near  St.  Asaph’s,  Flintshire,  in 
1809.  Here  our  poetess  entered  upon  new 
studies  with  her  accustomed  ardor.  She 
read  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and  com¬ 
menced  the  study  of  German,  although  it 
was  long  years  after  this  before  she  drank  in 
the  spirit  of  the  latter  language  with  thorough 
appreciative  enjoyment.  She  possessed  some 
taste  for  drawing,  and  had  a  decided  talent 
for  music,  which  ever  powerfully  influenced 
her  highly  susceptible  mind.  The  strains 
she  preferred  were  chiefly  of  a  pensive  char¬ 
acter.  The  simplest  national  melodies  had  a 
charm  for  her — the  wild  airs  of  Ireland  and 
of  Wales,  the  pathetic  ballad  lays  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  the  melancholy,  but  chivalrous 
songs  of  Spain  were  especial  favorites.  And 
well  can  we  imagine  the  strange,  entranced 
awe,  with  which  she  would  listen  to  the  deep 
impressiveness  of  the  cathedral  service  with 
its  thrilling  accompaniments ; 

When  the  depth  profound  of  the  solemn  fane  re¬ 
echoed  sacred  story, 

And  one  sweet  voice  heard  lone  and  clear,  called 
on  the  Lord  of  Glory ! 

Strange  and  mysterious  is  the  power  of 
music  when  heard  in  some  fair  Gothic  min¬ 
ster,  with  the  fading  light  of  eve  falling 


through  the  stained  windows  with  no  step  to 
disturb  the  shadowy  aisles,  and  the  white 
immortal  statues  standing  out  dim  in  the 
twilight.  Then  indeed  we  seem  to  be  near 
the  spirit- land.  The  glory  streams  through 
the  golden  gates,  we  half  see  the  flashing  of 
the  star-gemmed  diadems,  for  truly  and  in¬ 
deed  we  hear  the  angel  voices.  But  it  is  too 
much.  The  spirit  faints  beneath  the  weight 
of  too  divine  a  joy,  and  as  the  caged  bird 
beats  vainly  against  her  prison- bars,  such  in 
that  intoxicating  moment  are  the  soul’s  wild 
efforts  to  attain  the  real,  the  infinite,  the 
true. 

In  after  years  there  were  times  when  Mrs. 
Hemans  found  music  too  painfully  exciting, 
and  the  voice  of  her  heart  re-echoed  to  the 
exclamation  of  Jean  Paul’s  immortal  old 
man  : — “  Away  !  away  1  Thou  speakest  of 
things  which  throughout  my  endless  life  I 
have  found  not,  and  shall  not  find  !” 

About  this  time  Felicia  Browne  enjoyed 
much  pleasant  intercourse  with  some  friends 
at  Conway ;  and  the  beautiful  scenery  by 
which  she  was  surrounded,  was  a  fount  of 
constant  and  never-failing  inspiration.  Here 
she  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Edwards, 
the  blind  harper  of  Conway,  to  whom  she 
addressed  some  spirited  stanzas  : — 

Minstrel,  whose  gifted  hand  can  bring 
Life,  rapture,  soul  from  every  string  ; 

And  wake,  like  bards  of  former  time, 

The  spirit  of  the  harp  sablime ; 

Oh  !  still  prolong  the  varying  strain, 

Oh  !  touch  th’  enchanted  chords  again. 

Thine  is  the  charm,  suspending  care, 

The  heavenly  swell,  the  dying  close, 

The  cadence  melting  into  air, 

That  lulls  each  passion  to  repose ; 

While  transport  lost  in  silence  near, 

Breathes  all  her  language  in  a  tear. 

In  1812  appeared  the  “Domestic  Affec¬ 
tions,  and  other  Poems,”  and  during  the 
same  year  the  marriage  of  the  poetess  with 
Captain  Hemans  took  place.  They  went  to 
reside  at  Daventry  for  a  year,  where  their 
eldest  son  was  born,  Mrs.  Hemans  regretted 
bitterly  the  change  of  residence  from  the 
I  mountain  land  to  so  flat  and  uninteresting  a 
country  ;  and  with  exceeding  delight  she 
returned  to  Bronwylfa  with  her  husband  the 
following  year.  Here  she  resided  with  her 
mother  until  the  death  of  that  true  and  de¬ 
voted  friend.  Her  father  sometime  previ¬ 
ously  had  again  engaged  in  commerce,  and 
emigrated  to  Quebec  where  he  died.  Mrs. 
Hemans’  residence  at  Bronwylfa  was  passed 
in  the  strictest  retirement,  and  entire  conse 
cration  to  study  and  the  requirements  of  her 
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family.  She  had  fire  sons,  and  her  attention 
rras  necessarily  directed  towards  their  edu¬ 
cation.  In  1818  she  published  a  collection 
of  translations,  and  afterwards  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession,  “  The  Restoration  of  the  Works  of 
Art  to  Italy,”  “  Modern  Greece,”  “  Tales 
and  Historic  Scenes.”  It  was  about  this 
period  that  Captain  Hemans  removed  to 
Rome,  to  try  the  restorative  effects  of  the 
warm  climate  of  the  South  upon  his  health, 
which  had  become  impaired  by  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  a  soldier’s  life.  He  made  Rome  his 
permanent  abode,  and  Mrs.  Hemans  never 
saw  him  again.  To  quote  the  words  of  her 
sister  :  “  It  has  been  alleged,  and  with  per¬ 
fect  truth,  that  the  literary  pursuits  of  Mrs, 
Hemans,  and  the  education  of  her  children, 
made  it  more  eligible  for  her  to  remain  under 
the  maternal  roof  than  to  accompany  her 
husband  to  Italy.  It  is,  however,  unfortu¬ 
nately  but  too  well  known  that  such  were 
not  the  only  reasons  which  led  to  this  divided 
course.  To  dwell  on  this  subject  would  be 
unnecessarily  painful,  yet  it  must  be  stated 
that  nothing  like  a  permanent  separation  was 
contemplated  at  the  time,  nor  did  it  ever 
amount  to  more  than  a  tacit  conventional 
arrangement,  which  offered  no  obstacle  to 
the  frequent  interchange  of  letters,  nor  to  a 
constant  reference  to  their  father  in  all  things 
relating  to  the  disposal  of  her  boys.  But 
years  rolled  on,  seventeen  years  of  absence, 
and  consequently  alienation,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  hour  of  her  death  Mrs.  Hemans 
and  her  husband  never  met  again.” 

The  increasing  popularity  of  her  writings 
brought  her  many  new  friends,  among  whom 
none  more  valued  than  Dr.  Luxmore,  bishop 
of  St.  Asaph’s.  He  took  great  interest  in 
her  poem  “The  Skeptic,”  which  made  its 
appearance  in  1820.  Just  before  this  publi¬ 
cation  she  obtained  the  prize  of  fifty  pounds 
for  the  best  poem  on  the  “  Meeting  of  Wal¬ 
lace  and  Bruce  on  the  banks  of  the  Carron.” 
The  prize  being  awarded  to  her  was  a  pleas¬ 
ing  surprise  to  Mrs.  Hemans,  as  she  had  not 
the  slightest  expectation  of  obtaining  it.  for 
the  number  of  competitors  was  perfectly 
overwhelming.  In  the  spring  of  1820  she 
was  introduced  to  Bishop  (then  Mr.)  Heber, 
whose  eminent  literary  taste  proved  of  ma¬ 
terial  service  to  her  in  the  course  of  her  po¬ 
etical  career. 

Mrs.  Hemans  was  employed  at  that  time 
on  a  poem,  entitled,  “  Superstition  and  Reve¬ 
lation,”  which  was  intended  to  comprehend 
a  great  variety  of  subjects.  Every  thing 
relative  to  the  graceful  and  sportive  fictions 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy  ;  the  ruder  be¬ 


liefs  of  uncultivated  climes ;  the  Hindoo 
rites ;  the  worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  was  to  be  laid  under  contribution ;  but 
of  this  extensive  plan  only  a  fragmentary 
portion  was  ever  completed.  This  poem  is 
alluded  to  in  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  on  the  commencement  of  Mrs.  He- 
mans’  acquaintance  with  Heber :  “  I  am 
more  delighted  with  Mr.  Heber  than  I  can 
possibly  tell  you ;  his  conversation  is  quite 
rich  with  anecdote,  and  every  subject  on 
which  he  speaks  had  been,  you  would  ima¬ 
gine,  the  sole  study  of  his  life.  In  short  his 
society  htis  made  much  the  same  sort  of  im¬ 
pression  on  my  mind  that  the  first  perusal  of 
*  Ivanhoe’ did ;  and  was  something  so  per¬ 
fectly  new  to  me  that  I  can  hardly  talk  of 
any  thing  else.  I  had  a  very  long  conversa¬ 
tion  with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  poerr', 
which  he  read  aloud  and  commented  upon 
as  he  proceeded.  His  manner  was  so  en¬ 
tirely  that  of  a  friend,  that  I  felt  perfectly 
at  ease,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  express  all 
my  own  ideas  and  opinions  on  the  subject, 
even  where  they  did  not  exactly  coincide 
with  his  own.” 

In  the  autumn  of  1820  Mrs.  Hemans  paid 
a  visit  to  the  family  circle  of  Henry  Park, 
Esq.,  Wavertree  Lodge,  near  Liverpool. 
Here  she  writes :  “  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
much  I  have  enjoyed  the  novelty  of  all  the 
objects  around  me.  The  pastoral  seclusion 
and  tranquillity  of  the  life  I  have  led  for  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years  had  left  my  mind 
in  that  state  of  blissful  ignorance,  particu¬ 
larly  calculated  to  render  every  new  impres¬ 
sion  an  agreeable  one ;  and  accordingly  Mr. 
Kean,  casts  from  the  Elgin  marbles,  and  the 
tropical  plants  in  the  Botanic  gardens,  have 
all  in  turn  been  the  objects  of  my  wondering 
admiration.”  It  was  while  visiting  these 
kind  friends  that  the  jeu  d'esprit  was  written 
with  reference  to  the  word  “  Barb,” — a  gen¬ 
tleman  having  requested  Mrs.  Hemans  to 
supply  him  with  some  precedents  from  old 
English  writers,  proving  the  use  of  the  word 
as  applied  to  a  steed.  The  following  imita¬ 
tions  were  the  result  of  his  inquiry,  and  the 
forgery  was  not  discovered  until  after  some 
time. 

The  warrior  donn’d  his  well-worn  garb, 

And  proudly  waved  his  crest. 

He  mounted  on  his  jet-black  barb. 

And  put  his  lance  in  rest. 

Percy's  Reliques. 

Efisoons  the  wight  withouten  more  delay, 
Spurr'd  his  brown  barb,  and  rode  full  swiftly  on 
his  way. — Spenser.  • 

Hark  !  was  it  not  the  trumpet’s  voice  I  heard  ? 
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The  sou]  of  battle  is  awake  within  me ! 

The  fate  of  ages  and  of  empires  hangs 
On  this  dread  hour.  Why  am  I  not  in  arms  ? 
Bring  my  good  lance,  caparison  my  steed, 

Base,  idle  grooms !  Are  ye  in  league  against  me  7 
Haste  with  my  barb,  or  by  the  holy  saints, 

Ye  shall  not  live  to  saddle  him  to-morrow  ! 

Massinger. 

No  sooner  had  the  pearl-shedding  fingers  of  Ute 
young  Aurora  tremulously  unlocked  the  oriental 
ixirtals  of  the  golden  horizon,  than  the  graceful 
flower  of  chivalry,  the  bright  cynosure  of  ladies’ 
eyes — he  of  the  dazzling  breast-plate  and  swan¬ 
like  plume — sprang  impatiently  from  the  couch  of 
slumber,  and  eagerly  mounted  the  noble  barb  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  by  the  Emperor  of  Aspramontania. 
— Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia. 

See’st  thou  yon  chief  whose  presence  seems  to 
rule 

The  storm  of  battle  7  So  where’er  he  moves 
Death  follows.  Carnage  sits  upon  his  crest — 
Fate  on  his  sword  is  throned — and  his  white  barb. 
As  a  proud  courser  of  Apollo’s  chariot. 

Seems  breathing  fire. — Potters  uEschylus. 

Oh  !  bonnie  looked  my  ain  true  knight, 

His  barb  so  proudly  reining; 

I  watched  him  till  my  tearful  sight 
Grew  amaist  dim  wi’  straining. 

Border  Minstrelsy. 

Why  he  can  heel  the  lavolt,  and  wind  a  fiery 
barb,  as  well  as  any  gallant  in  Christendom.  He’s 
the  very  pink  and  mirror  of  accomplishment. — 
Shakspere. 

Fair  star  of  beauty’s  heaven !  to  call  thee  mine. 
All  other  joys  I  joyously  would  yield ; 

My  knightly  crest,  my  bounding  6ari  resign, 

For  the  poor  shepherd’s  crook  and  daisied  field. 
For  courts  or  camps  no  wish  my  soul  would  prove, 
So  thou  wouldst  live  with  me  and  be  my  love ! 

Earl  of  Surrey's  Poems. 

For  thy  dear  love  my  weary  soul  hath  grown 
Heedless  of  youthful  sports ;  1  seek  no  more 
Or  joyous  dance  or  music’s  thrilling  tone. 

Or  joys  that  once  could  charm  in  minstrel  lore ; 
Or  knightly  tilt  when  steel-clad  champions  meet. 
Borne  on  impetuous  barbs,  to  bleed  at  beauty’s 
feet. — Shakspere's  Sonnets. 

As  a  warrior  clad 

In  sable  arms,  like  Chaos  grim  and  sad, 

But  mounted  on  a  barb  as  white 
As  the  fresh  new-born  light, — 

SSo  the  black  knight  too  soon 
Came  riding  on  the  bright  and  silver  moon. 
Whose  radiant,  heavenly  ark 
Made  all  the  clouds  beyond  his  influence  seem 
E’en  more  than  doubly  dark, 

Mourning,  all  widowed  of  her  glorious  beam. 

Cowley. 

In  1821,  Mrs.  Henaans  obtained  the  prize 
offered  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature 
for  the  best  poem  on  the  subject  of  Dart¬ 
moor.  An  extract  from  one  of  her  letters 


at  this  period  pleasingly  illustrates  the  bright 
sunshine  of  joy  which  ever  lit  up  her  family 
circle  on  the  occasion  of  her  literary  suc¬ 
cesses  : — “  What  with  surprise,  bustle,  and 
pleasure,  I  am  really  almost  bewildered.  1 
wish  you  had  but  seen  the  children  when 
the  prize  was  announced  to  them  yesterday. 
Arthur,  you  know,  had  so  set  his  heart  upon 
it,  that  he  was  quite  troublesome  with  his 
constant  inquiries  on  the  subject.  He  sprang 
up  from  his  Latin  exercises,  and  shouted 
aloud,  *  Now  I  am  sure  mamma  is  a  better 
poet  than  Lord  Byron !’  Their  acclama¬ 
tion  s  were  actually  deafening,  and  George 
said,  that  the  excess  of  his  pleasure  had 
really  given  him  a  headache." 

The  next  production  of  Mrs.  Hemans  was 
the  “  Vespers  of  Palermo,”  a  tragedy,  which 
she  was  induced  to  offer  for  the  stage,  through 
the  kind  encouragement  of  Bishop  Hel^r 
and  Mr.  Milman.  This  step  occasioned  her 
considerable  anxiety  as  to  its  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  she  writes  : — 
“  I  have  not  been  able,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to 
pay  tbe  least  attention  to  my  Welsh  studies 
since  your  departure.  1  am  so  fearful  of  not 
having  the  copying  of  the  tragedy  completed 
by  tbe  time  my  brother  and  sister  return, 
and  I  have  such  a  variety  of  nursery  inter¬ 
ruptions,  that  what  with  the  murdered  Pro- 
vtngals,  George’s  new  clothes,  Mr.  More- 
head’s  Magazine,  Arthur’s  cough, 

and  bis  Easter  holidays,  besides  the  dozen 
little  riots  which  occur  in  my  colony  every 
day,  my  ideas  are  sometimes  in  such  a  state 
of  rotatory  motion  that  it  is  with  difficulty  I 
can  reduce  them  to  any  sort  of  order.” 

Some  time  about  this  period  the  return  of 
her  sister  from  Germany,  and  a  large  stock 
of  books  sent  her  by  her  brother  from  Vi¬ 
enna,  supplied  her  with  inducements  to  re¬ 
turn  to  her  German  studies  with  increased 
ardor  and  interest.  This  magnificent  lan¬ 
guage  soon  opened  to  her  delighted  mind  a 
perfectly  new  world  of  feeling,  of  thought, 
and  of  sentiment,  so  that  she  could  scarcely 
talk  of  anything  else.  She  revelled  alike  in 
the  warm-hearted  enthusiasm  of  tbe  noble- 
minded  Schiller,  in  the  infinite  variety  of  the 
wonderful  and  many-sided  Goethe,  in  the 
poetry  of  Herder,  and  the  fiery  lyrics  of 
Theodore  Korner.  Tieck  and  Novalis  were 
also  among  her  favorite  authors.  Of  the 
“Sternbald’s  Wanderungen,”  she  thus 
speaks  in  a  letter : — 

“  Now  let  me  introduce  you  to  a  dear 
friend  of  mine.  Tieck’s  Slernbald,  in  whose 
‘Wanderungen,’  which  I  now  send — if  you 
I  know  them  not  already — 1  cannot  but  hope 
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that  you  will  take  almost  as  much  delight 
as  1  have  done  amidst  my  own  free  hills  and 
streams,  where  his  favorite  book  has  again 
and  again  been  my  companion.” 

The  fine  lyric,  “The  Grave  of  Korner,” 
procured  Mrs.  Hemans  the  honor  of  some 
lines  from  Theodore  Korner’s  vater,  which 
she  ever  valued  most  highly.  This  interest¬ 
ing  tribute  has  been  well  translated  by  W. 
B.  Chorley,  Esq.  We  will,  therefore,  tran¬ 
scribe  it: — 

Gently  a  voice  from  afar  is  borne  to  the  ear  of 
the  mourner ; 

Mildly  it  soundeth,  yet  strong,  grief  in  his  bosom 
to  soothe ; 

Strong  in  the  soul-cheering  faith,  that  hearts  have 
a  share  in  his  sorrow. 

In  whose  depths  all  things  holy  and  noble  are 
shrined. 

From  that  land  once  dearly  beloved  by  our  brave 
one  the  fallen. 

Mourning  blent  with  bright  fame — cometh  a 
wreath  fur  his  urn. 

Hail  to  thee,  England,  the  free !  thou  see’st  in 
the  Gennan  no  stranger. 

Over  the  earth  and  seas,  joined  both  lands,  heart 
and  hand ! 

In  1823,  the  well-known  little  poem, 
“The  Voice  of  Spring,”  was  written.  It  is 
singular  that  the  fair  spring-time  of  the  year 
should  ever  have  spoken  to  the  mind  of  Mrs. 
Uemans  in  tones  breathing  more  of  sadness 
than  of  joy.  “  If,”  she  writes,  “  if  I  could 
choose  when  I  would  wish  to  die,  it  should 
be  in  spring — the  infiuence  of  that  season  is 
so  strangely  depressing  to  my  heart  and 
frame.” 

In  December  1823,  the  “Vespers  of  Pa¬ 
lermo”  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden. 
Mr.  Young,  Mr.  C.  Kemble,  Mr.  Yates,  Mrs. 
Bartley,  and  Miss  Kelly  taking  the  principal 
parts.  Chiefly  owing  to  the  inefficiency  of 
the  last- mentioned  actress,  the  piece  proved 
a  complete  fiulure,  and  was  the  cause  of  a 
bitter  disappointment  to  the  authoress  and 
her  friends.  The  following  April,  however, 
the  play  was  brought  forward  at  Edinburgh 
with  eminent  success,  exceeding  even  the 
“  most  sanguine  expectation.”  Mrs.  H.  Sid- 
dons  recited  an  epdogue  written  expressly 
by  Sir  Waller  Scott.  On  this  joyful  occa¬ 
sion  Mrs.  Uemans  writes  to  a  friend : — “  I 
knew  how  much  you  would  rejoice  with  me 
in  the  issue  of  my  Edinburgh  trial.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  most  gratifying,  and  I  think 
amongst  the  pleasantest  of  its  results,  I  may 
reckon  a  letter  from  Sir  Waller  Scott,  of 
which  it  has  put  me  in  possession.  I  had 
written  to  thank  him  for  the  kindness  he  had 


shown  with  regard  to  the  play,  and  hardly 
expected  an  answer,  but  it  came,  and  you 
would  be  delighted  with  its  frank  and  unaf¬ 
fected  kindliness.” 

Her  next  production  was  the  tragedy  of 
“  De  Chatillon ;  or,  the  Crusaders and  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1824,  she  commenced 
her  longest  poem,  “The  Forest  Sanctuary,” 
which  refers  to  the  sufferings  of  a  Spanish 
Protestant  in  Philip  the  Second’s  time,  and 
the  hero,  who  escapes  to  the  wilds  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  is  the  supposed  narrator. 

In  1825,  our  poetess  removed,  with  her 
mother,  sbter  and  children,  from  Bronwylfa 
to  Rhyllon,  a  house  belonging  to  her  brother, 
and  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  her 
former  residence.  The  new  abode  was  not 
nearly  so  romantic,  externally,  as  Bronwylfa. 
At  Rhyllon,  however,  Mrs.  Hemans  spent 
mafty  happy  years,  and  it  was  ever  to  her 
the  home  of  sweet  remembrances.  Apd 
here,  on  a  soft,  grassy  n^ound,  beneath  the 
shade  of  a  beech  tree,  she  enjoyed  the  first 
perusal  of  the  “Talisman,” so  gracefully  com¬ 
memorated  in  her  lines,  “  The  Hour  of  Ro¬ 
mance  :” — 

There  were  thick  leaves  above  me  and  around, 
And  low  sweet  sighs,  like  those  of  childhood’s 
sleep ; 

Amidst  the  dimness,  and  a  fitful  sound 

As  of  soil  showers  on  water;  dark  and  deep 
Ijiy  the  oak  shadows  on  the  turf,  so  still. 

They  seemed  but  pictured  glooms;  a  hidden  rill 
Made  music  such  as  haunts  us  in  a  dream. 

Under  the  fern-tufts  ;  and  a  tender  gleam 
Of  soft  green  light,  as  by  the  glow-worm  shed. 
Came  pouring  through  the  woven  beech-boughs 
down. 

And  steeped  the  magic  page  wherein  1  read. 

Of  royal  chivalry  and  old  renown, 

A  tale  of  Palestine. 

The  year  1825  brought  several  tributes  to 
the  fame  of  our  authoress  from  America. 
Amongst  the  most  pleasant  was  a  letter  from 
Professor  Norton,  of  Cambridge  University, 
New  England,  offering  to  superintend  the 
publication  of  a  complete  edition  of  her  po¬ 
ems,  which  was  projected  at  Boston,  and  also 
to  secure  the  profits  for  her  benefit.  Bright 
and  beautiful  must  have  been  the  atmosphere 
of  the  household  of  Rhyllon,  gladdened  by 
so  many  tokens  of  good-will  from  afar,  and 
blessed  with  health,  sustaining  love  and  so¬ 
cial  enjoyment  at  home.  At  this  period  she 
writes: — “Soft  winds  and  bright  bins  skies 
majte  me,  or  dispose  me  to  be  a  sad  idler ; 
and  it  is  only  by  an  effort,  and  a  strong  feel¬ 
ing  of  necessity,  that  I  can  fix  my  mind 
steadily  to  any  sedentary  pursuits,  when  the 
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sun  is  shining  over  the  mountains,  and  the 
birds  singing  at  heaven’s  gate ;  but  I  find  the 
frost  and  snow  most  salutary  monitors,  and 
always  make  exertion  my  enjoyment  during 
their  continuance.  For  this  reason  1  must 
say,  I  delight  in  the  utmost  rigor  of  winter, 
which  almost  seems  to  render  it  necessary 
that  the  mind  should  become  fully  acquainted 
with  its  own  resources,  and  find  means  in 
drawing  them  forth  to  cheer  with  mental 
light  the  melancholy  day!” 

In  1826,  however,  a  deep  gloom  over¬ 
shadowed  the  family  circle  at  Rhyllon. 
There  was  mourning  in  the  household  of  the 
eldest  brother  of  Mrs.  Hemans  for  those 
“  who  were  not,”  for  the  sound  of  the  be¬ 
loved  voices  now  hushed  in  the  silence  of 
death. 

They  that  with  smiles  lit  up  the  hall,  * 

And  cheered  with  song  the  hearth. 

And  a  sadder  trial  was  yet  in  store.  The 
frame  of  the  aged  mother  whose  presence 
had  been  like  the  sweet  star  trembling  over 
bright  waters,  was  rapidly  yielding  to  decay, 
and  soon  the  hand  was  cold,  the  eyes  closed, 
never  to  open  again  on  earth ;  '*  the  silver 
chord  was  loosed,  the  golden  bowl  was 
broken.”  It  was  in  the  anticipation  of  the 
decease  of  this  dear  parent  that  Mrs.  He- 
mans  wrote  the  following  lines : — 

Father !  that  in  tlie  olive  shade. 

When  the  dark  hour  came  on, 

Didst  with  a  breath  of  heavenly  aid, 
Strengthen  thy  ^n ; 

Oh !  by  the  anguish  of  that  night. 

Send  us  down  bless’d  relief; 

Or,  to  the  chasten’d  let  thy  might 
Hallow  this  grief ! 

And  Thou,  that  when  the  starry  sky  • 
Saw  the  dread  strife  begin. 

Didst  teach  adoring  faith  to  cry, 

“  Thy  will  be  done 

By  Thy  meek  spirit.  Thou  of  all 
That  e’er  have  mourned  the  chief ; 

Thou,  Saviour !  if  the  stroke  must  fall. 
Hallow  this  grief! 

After  the  last  remains  of  her  mother  had 
been  consigned  to  the  dark  and  silent  grave, 
she  writes  in  a  letter  to  a  friend : — “  My  soul 
is  indeed  ‘  exceeding  sorrowful,’  dear  friend ; 
but,  thank  God !  I  can  tell  you  that  com¬ 
posure  is  returning  to  me,  and  that  I  am 
enabled  to  resume  those  duties  which  so  im- 

{teriously  call  me  back  to  life.  What  I  have 
ost  none  better  knows  than  yourself.  I  have 
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lost  the  faithful,  watchful,  patient  love,  which 
for  years  had  been  devoted  to  me  and  mine ; 
and  I  feel  that  the  void  it  has  left  behind 
must  cause  me  to  bear  ‘a  yearning  heart 
within  me  to  the  grave,’  but  I  have  her  ex¬ 
ample  before  me,  and  I  must  not  allow  my¬ 
self  to  sink.” 

From  the  date  of  her  mother’s  death,  the 
health  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  which  had  ever  been 
delicate,  became  still  more  so,  and  she  expe¬ 
rienced  frequent  recurrences  of  inflammatory 
attacks. 

She  writes  of  herself  about  this  period ; — 

“  My  spirits  are  as  variable  as  the  light  and 
shadow  flitting  with  the  winds  over  the  high 
grass,  and  sometimes  the  tears  gush  into  my 
eyes,  when  I  can  scarcely  define  the  cause.’’ 
And  again ; — “  I  am  a  strange  being,  I 
think.  I  put  myself  in  mind  of  an  Irish 
melody,  sometimes,  with  its  quick  and  wild 
transitions  from  sadness  to  gaiety.” 

In  June,  1827,  Mrs.  Hemans  wrote  a  letter 
of  self-introduction  to  Miss  Mitford,  which 
met  with  a  cordial  response,  and  thus  opened 
a  pleasant  correspondence  with  the  authoress 
of  “  Our  Village.” 

The  state  of  her  health  often  confined  her 
to  her  bed,  and  being  unable  to  use  her  pen 
under  such  circumstances,  she  was  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  the  services  of  an  aman¬ 
uensis.  On  one  of  these  occasions  the  friend 
who  acted  in  that  capacity  wrote  thus — 
“  Felicia  has  just  sent  for  me,  with  pencil 
and  paper,  to  put  down  a  little  song  which, 
she  said,  had  come  to  her  like  a  strain  of 
music,  whilst  lying  in  the  twilight  under  the 
infliction  of  a  blister;  and  as  1  really  think, 
that  ‘a  scrap’  (as  our  late  eccentric  visitor 
would  call  it)  composed  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  is,  to  use  the  words  of  Coleridge,  ‘  a 
psychological  curiosity,’  I  cannot  resist  copy¬ 
ing  it  for  you.  It  was  suggested  by  a  story 
she  somewhere  read  lately  of  a  Greek  island¬ 
er,  carried  off  to  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  and 
pining  amidst  all  its  beauties  for  the  sight 
and  sound  of  his  native  sea : — 

Where  is  the  sea  ?  I  languish  here — 

Where  is  my  own  blue  sea  ? 

With  all  its  barks  in  fleet  career. 

And  flags  and  breexes  free  ? 

I  miss  that  voice  of  waves  which  first 
Awoke  my  childish  glee  ; 

The  measured  chime,  me  thundering  burst — 
Where  is  my  own  blue  sea  7 

Oh  !  rich  your  myrtle  breath  may  rise, 

Soft,  soft  your  winds  may  be ; 

Yet  my  sick  heart  within  me  dies — 

Where  is  my  own  blue  sea  7 
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I  he«r  the  shepherd’s  mountain  flute, 

I  hear  the  whispering  tree, 

The  echoes  of  my  soul  are  mute. 

Where  is  my  own  blue  sea  7 

"  The  Records  of  Woman,”  dedicated  to 
Mrs.  Joanna  Baillie,  was  published  in  1828. 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend  who  had  lost  a  beloved 
child,  Mrs.  Hcmans  writes :  *'  And  I,  too, 
have  felt,  though  not  (through  the  breaking 
of  that  tie)  those  sick  and  weary  yearnings 
for  the  dead,  that  fervent  thirst  for  the  sound 
of  a  departed  voice  or  step,  in  which  the 
heart  seems  to  die  away,  and  literally  to  be¬ 
come  *  a  fountain  of  tears.’  Who  can  sound 
its  depths  ?  One  alone,  and  may  He  comfort 
you  !’  In  the  same  year,  Mrs.  Hemans  again 
visited  her  kind  friends  at  Wavertree  Lodge, 
near  Liverpool ;  and  in  consequence  of  many 
changes  having  taken  place  in  the  family  cir¬ 
cle  at  Rhyllon,  she  decided  upon  fixing  her 
residence  in  the  village  of  Wavertree,  where  ' 
she  had  extensive  facilities  for  literary  enjoy¬ 
ments.  She  here  formed  several  new  and 
interesting  friendships,  and  was  delighted  in 
making  the  personal  acquaintance  of  her  New 
England  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norton.  It 
was  sometime  about  this  period  that  she  be¬ 
came  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  gifted 
and  noble-minded  Miss  Jewsbury.  A  warm 
and  sincere  attachment  sprang  up  between 
them  ;  and  Miss  Jewsbury ’s  enthusiasm  and 
admiration  for  the  character  of  her  friend, 
were  beautifully  exemplified  in  her  eloquent 
delineation  of  Egeria,  in  the  “  Three  Histo¬ 
ries,”  which  is  generally  understood  to  be  a 
portraiture  of  Mrs.  Hemans.  We  have  not 
space  for  the  whole,  but  cannot  deny  our¬ 
selves  the  pleasure  of  transcribing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage : — 

“  Egeria  was  totally  different  from  any  of 
the  women  I  bad  ever  seen,  either  in  Italy  or 
in  England.  She  did  not  dazzle,  she  subdued 
me.  Other  women  might  be  more  command¬ 
ing,  more  versatile,  more  acute  ;  but  1  never 

saw  one  so  exquisitely  feminine . 

Her  strength  and  her  weakness  alike  lay  in 
her  affections  ;  these  would  sometimes  make 
her  weep  at  a  word,  at  others  imbue  her  with 
courage  ;  so  that  she  was  alternately  a  *  fal¬ 
con-hearted  dove,’  and  ‘a  reed  shaken  by  the 
wind.’  Her  voice  was  a  sad,  sweet  melody, 
and  her  spirits  reminded  me  of  an  old  poet’s 
description  of  the  orange  tree  with  its 

Golden  lamps  hid  in  a  night  of  green  ; 

or  of  those  Spanish  gardens,  where  the  pome¬ 
granate  grows  beside  the  cypress.  Her  glad¬ 
ness  was  like  a  burst  of  sunlight ;  and  if,  in 
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her  depression,  she  resembled  night,  it  was 
night  bearing  her  stars.  I  might  describe 
and  describe  for  ever,  but  I  should  never  suc¬ 
ceed  in  portraying  Egeria.  She  was  a  Muse, 
a  Grace,  a  variable  child,  a  dependant  wo¬ 
man,  the  Italy  of  human  beings.” 

At  last  the  time  drew  near  for  Mrs.  He- 
mans  to  take  a  farewell  of  her  Welsh  home, 
and  remove  to  the  residence  she  had  engaged 
at  Wavertree.  It  was  a  severe  trial,  leaving 
the  “  old  familiar  place,”  and  still  more  so, 
as  she  was  obliged  also  to  part  with  her  two 
eldest  sons,  who  were  sent  to  their  father  at 
Rome.  She  writes  :  “  I  am  suffering  deeply, 
more  than  I  could  have.dreamt  or  imagined, 
from  this  farewell  sadness  !  My  heart  seems 
as  if  a  nightmare  weighed  it  down.  .  .  . 

You  know  it  is  impossible  1  should  be  better 
till  all  these  billows  have  passed  over  me. 
The  improvisatore  talent  has  scarcely  deserted 
me  yet,  but  it  is  gushing  up  from  a  fountain 
of  tears.  Oh !  that  I  could  but  lift  up  my 
head  where  alone  the  calm  sunshine  is !” 

Many  new  friends  clustered  around  the 
poetess  on  her  removal  to  Wavertree.  She 
was,  indeed,  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  over¬ 
tures  of  strangers  desirous  of  making  her  ac¬ 
quaintance.  In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Howitt,  writ¬ 
ten  shortly  after  her  change  of  residence,  she 
says:  “My  health  and  spirits  are  decidedly 
improving;  and  I  am  reconciling  myself  to 
many  things  in  my  changed  situation,  which 
at  first  pressed  upon  my  heart  with  all  the 
weight  of  a  Switzer’s  home-sickness.  Among 
these  is  the  want  of  hilU.  Oh !  this  wave¬ 
less  horizon,  bow  it  wearies  the  eye  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  sweeping  outline  of  mountain 
scenery  !  I  would  wish  that  there  were,  at 
least,  woodlands,  like  those  so  delightfully 
pictured  in  your  husband’s  ‘  Chapter  on 
Woods,’  to  supply  their  place;  but  it  is  a 
dull,  uninventive  Nature  all  around  here, 
though  there  must  be  somewhere  little  fairy 
nooks,  which  I  hope  by  degrees  to  discover.^’ 
In  the  summer  of  1829,  Mrs.  Hemans  was 
induced  to  visit  Scotland,  after  having  re¬ 
ceived  many  invitations  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hamilton,  of  Chiefswood,  near  Abbotsford. 
She  writes  to  a  friend  at  St.  Asaph’s : — 
“Now  I  am  going  to  excite  a  sensation,  I 
am  actually  about  to  visit  Scotland — going 
to  Mr,  Hamilton’s,  at  Chiefswood.  Charles 
has  been  longing  to  communicate  the  impor¬ 
tant  intelligence,  as  be  and  Henry  are  to  ac¬ 
company  me;  but  I  could  not  possibly  afford 
that  pleasure  to  any  one  but  myself.  And 
you  are  as  much  surprised  as  if  I  had  written 
you  word  that  1  was  going  to  the  North 
Pole.”  Shortly  after  her  arrival  at  Chiefs- 
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wood,  she  writes  again: — "You  will  be 
pleased  to  think  of  me  as  I  now  am,  in  con¬ 
stant,  almost  daily  intercourse  with  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott,  who  has  greeted  me  to  this  moun¬ 
tain-land  in  the  kindest  manner,  and  with 
whom  1  talk  freely  and  happily,  as  to  an  old 
familiar  friend.  1  have  taken  several  long 
walks  with  him  over  moor  and  brae,  and  it  is 
indeed  delightful  to  see  him  thus  and  to  bear 
him  pour  forth,  from  the  fulness  of  his  rich 
mind  and  peopled  memory,  song  and  legend, 
and  tale  of  old,  until  I  could  almost  fancy  I 
heard  the  gathering-cry  of  some  chieftain  of 
the  bills,  so  completely  does  his  spirit  carry 
me  back  to  the  days  of  the  slogan  and  the 
fire-cross.” 

On  another  occasion,  after  having  walked 
with  Sir  W'alter  to  see  the  Yarrow  : — "  This 
day  has  been,  I  was  going  to  say,  one  of  the 
happiest,  but  1  am  too  isolated  a  being  to  use 
that  word — at  least  one  of  the  pleasantest 
and  most  cheerfully  exciting  of  my  life.  I 
shall  think  again  and  again  of  that  walk  un¬ 
der  the  old  solemn  trees  that  hang  over  the 
mountain-stream  of  Yarrow,  with  Sir  Walter 
Scott  beside  me  ;  his  voice  frequently  break¬ 
ing  out,  as  if  half  unconsciously,  into  some 
verse  of  the  antique  ballads,  which  he  re- 

geats  with  a  deep  and  homely  pathos.  .  . 

efore  we  retired  for  the  night  he  took  me 
into  the  hall  and  showed  me  the  spot  where 
the  imagined  form  of  Byron  had  stood  before 
him.  This  hall,  with  iis  rich  gloom  shed  by 
its  deeply  colored  windows,  and  with  its  an¬ 
tique  suits  of  armor  and  inscriptions,  all 
breathing  of  '  the  olden  time,’  is  truly  a  fit¬ 
ting  scene  for  the  appearance  of  so  stately  a 
shadow.  The  next  morning  1  left  Abbots¬ 
ford,  and  who  can  leave  a  spot  so  brightened 
and  animated  by  the  life,  the  happy  life  of 
genius,  without  regret  ?  I  shall  not  forget 
the  kindness  of  Sir  Walter’s  farewell — so 
frank  and  simple,  and  heart-felt,  as  be  said 
to  me,  ‘  There  are  some  whom  we  meet,  and 
should  like  ever  after  to  claim  as  kith  and 
kin  ;  and  you  are  one  of  those.’  It  is  de¬ 
lightful  to  take  away  with  me  so  unmingled 
an  impression  of  what  I  may  now  call  almost 
afifectionate  admiration.” 

Mrs.  Hemans  was  delighted  with  Edin¬ 
burgh,  where  she  formed  several  agreeable 
acquaintances;  among  whom  were  Captain 
Basil  Hall,  and  Jeffrey  of  the  "  Edinburgh 
Beview.”  At  Holyrood  House,  she  was  vi¬ 
vidly  impressed  by  the  picture  said  to  be  a 
portrait  of  Rizzio,  and  she  embodied  her 
thoughts  in  the  "  Lines  to  a  Remembered 
Picture.” 


They  haunt  me  still — those  calm,  pure,  holy  eyes ! 

Their  piercing  sweetness  wanders  through  my 
dreams; 

The  soul  of  music  that  within  them  lies, 

Comes  o’er  my  soul  in  soft  and  sudden  gleams. 
Life — spirit-life — immortal  and  divine — 

Is  there  ;  and  yet  how  dark  a  death  was  thine  7 

Could  it — oh !  could  it  be — meek  child  nf  song  7 

The  might  of  gentleness  on  that  fair  brow — 
Was  the  celestial  gift  to  shield  from  wrong  7 

Bore  it  no  talisman  to  ward  the  blow  7 
Ask  if  a  fiower  upon  the  billows  cast 
Might  brave  their  strife— a  flute-note  bush  the 
blast ! 

Among  the  numerous  friends  of  Mrs.  He- 
mans,  in  Edinburgh,  none  were  more  highly 
valued  than  Sir  David  Wedderburn  and  bis 
kind  lady.  At  their  bouse  our  poetess  ever 
received  a  warm  and  hearty  welcome.  After 
a  short  sojourn  with  Sir  Robert  Liston,  at  bis 
pleasant  residence  at  Milbum  Tower,  Mrs. 
Hemans  returned  to  her  own  house  at  Waver- 
tree,  where  she  was  soon  after  visited  by 
Miss  Jewsbury.  The  principal  lyrics  in  the 
"  Songs  of  the  Affections,”  were  written  dur¬ 
ing  this  winter.  In  one  of  them,  "  The  Spir¬ 
it’s  Return,”  ever  a  great  favorite  with  us,  she 
writes  to  a  friend  : — "  Your  opinion  of  the 
*  Spirit’s  Return,’  has  given  me  particular 
pleasure,  because  I  prefer  that  poem  to  any 
thing  else  I  have  written  ;  but  if  there  be,  as 
my  friends  say,  a  greater  power  in  it  than  I 
had  before  evinced,  1  paid  dearly  for  the  dis¬ 
covery,  and  it  made  me  almost  tremble  as  I 
sounded  the  deep  places  of  my  soul.”  Mr. 
Cborley  gives  an  interesting  account  relative 
to  the  production  of  this  poem.  "  It  was  sug¬ 
gested,’’  he  says,  "  by  a  fire-side  conversa¬ 
tion.  It  had  long  been  a  favorite  amusement 
to  wind  up  our  evenings  by  telling  ghost  sto¬ 
ries.  One  night,  however,  the  store  of  tbril- 
licg  narratives  was  exhausted,  and  we  began 
to  talk  of  the  feelings  with  which  the  pres¬ 
ence  and  the  speech  of  a  visitant  from  another 
world  (if  indeed  a  spirit  could  return,)  would 
be  most  likely  to  impress  the  person  so  visited. 
After  having  exhausted  all  the  common  vari¬ 
eties  of  fear  and  terror  in  our  speculations, 
Mrs.  Hemans  said,  she  thought  *  the  predom¬ 
inant  sensation  at  the  time  must  partake  of 
awe  and  rapture,  and  resemble  the  feelings 
of  those  who  have  listened  to  a  revelation, 
and  at  the  same  moment  know  themselves  to 
be  favored  above  all  men,  and  bumbled  be¬ 
fore  a  being  no  longer  sharing  their  own  cares 
or  passions ;  but  that  the  person  so  visited 
must  thenceforward  and  for  ever  be  separated 
from  the  world  and  its  concerns  ;  for  the  soul 
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which  had  once  enjoyed  such  a  strange  and 
spiritual  communion,  which  had  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  look,  though  but  for  a  moment, 
beyond  the  mysterious  gates  of  death,  must 
be  raised  by  its  experience  too  high  for  com¬ 
mon  grief  again  to  perplex,  or  common  joy 
to  enliven.’  She  spoke  long  and  eloquently 
upon  this  subject ;  and  I  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  conversation  settled  her  wan¬ 
dering  fancy,  and  gave  rise  to  the  principal 
poem  in  her  next  volume.” 

In  the  summer  of  1830,  Mrs.  Hemans  vis¬ 
ited  Wordsworth,  at  Rydal  Mount.  And 
here  we  must  agmn  quote  from  her  pictur¬ 
esque  letters : — “  My  nervous  fear  at  the 
idea  of  presenting  myself  to  Mr.  Wordsworth 
grew  upon  me  so  rapidly  that  it  was  more 
than  seven  o’clock  before  I  took  courage  to 
leave  the  inn  at  .Ambleside.  I  had  indeed 
little  cause  for  such  trepidation.  I  was 
driven  to  a  lovely  cottage-like  building,  al¬ 
most  bidden  by  a  profusion  of  roses  and  ivy ; 
and  a  most  benignant-looking  old  man  greet¬ 
ed  me  in  the  porch.  This  was  Mr.  Words¬ 
worth  himself ;  and  when  I  tell  you  that, 
having  rather  a  large  party  of  visitors  in  the 
house,  he  led  me  to  a  room  apart  from  them, 
and  brought  in  his  family  by  degrees,  I  am 
sure  this  little  trait  will  give  you  an  idea  of 
considerate  kindness  which  you  will  both 
like  and  appreciate.” 

Again: — “I  seem  to  be  writing  to  you 
almost  from  the  spirit-land ;  all  here  is  so 
brightly  still,  so  remote  from  every-day  cares 
and  tumults,  that  sometimes  I  can  hardly 
persuade  myself  I  am  not  dreaming.  It 
scarcely  seems  to  be  *  the  light  of  common 
day,’  that  is  clothing  the  woody  mountains 
before  me  ;  there  is  something  almost  vision¬ 
ary  in  its  soft  gleams  and  ever-changing 
shadows.  I  am  charmed  with  Mr.  Words¬ 
worth,  whose  kindness  to  me  has  quite  a 
soothing  influence  over  my  spirits.  Oh ! 
what  relief,  what  blessing  there  is  in  the 
feeling  of  admiration  when  it  can  be  freely 
poured  forth !  There  is  a  daily  beauty  in 
his  life  which  is  in  such  lovely  harmony  with 
his  poetry,  that  I  am  thankful  to  have  wit¬ 
nessed,  and  felt  it.  He  gives  me  a  good 
deal  of  his  society,  reads  to  me,  walks  with 
me,  leads  my  pony  when  I  ride ;  and  I  begin 
to  talk  with'  him  as  with  a  sort  of  paternal 
friend.” 

After  spending  above  a  fortnight  with  the 
venerable  poet  of  Rydal  Mount,  Mrs.  He- 
mans  engaged  for  a  few  weeks  a  pretty  little 
cottage  on  the  lake  called  the  "  Dove’s 
Nest.”  She  writes  of  it: — “I  am  so  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  spot  that  I  scarcely  know 


when  I  shall  leave  it.  The  situation  is  one 
of  the  deepest  retirement;  but  the  bright 
lake  before  me,  with  all  its  fairy  barks  and 
sails,  glancing  like  ‘things  of  life’  over  the 
blue  waters,  prevents  the  solitude  from  being 
overshadowed  by  anything  like  sadness.” 

But  even  in  this  romantic  seclusion  Mrs. 
Hemans  was  not  free  from  the  annoyance  of 
“lion-hunters,”  and  she  complained  bitterly 
of  the  vexations  to  which  such  visitors  sul^ 
jected  her.  On  quitting  the  “  Dove’s  Nest,” 
late  in  the  summer,  she  made  another  tour 
into  Scotland.  During  her  sojourn  at  Mil- 
bank  Tower,  she  had  formed  a  friendship 
with  J.  C.  Graves,  Esq.,  and  bis  family,  of 
Dublin  ;  and  by  them  she  was  induced  that 
autumn  to  effect  a  long- projected  visit  to 
Wales,  by  way  of  Dublin  and  Holyhead. 
Not  having  found  the  neighborhood  of  Wa- 
vertree  to  agree  with  her  health,  she  deter¬ 
mined  upon  t  iking  up  her  permanent  resi¬ 
dence  at  Dublin  the  ensuing  spring,  particu¬ 
larly  as  her  brother  was  residing  in  Ireland. 
She  paid  a  last  farewell-visit  to  her  former 
home  at  Bronwvlfa,  on  her  return  from  Ire¬ 
land.  During  Mrs.  Hemans’  residence  near 
Liverpool,  she  enjoyed  much  of  the  society 
of  Mr.  Roscoe,  the  author  of  the  “  Lives  of 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  and  Leo  X.”  The 
last  winter  she  was  in  Wavertree,  she  took 
lessons  in  music,  and  derived  much  pleasure 
from  a  newly-discovered  faculty  of  musical 
composition.  At  this  time  her  health  began 
decidedly  to  fail,  and  her  physician  enjoined 
upon  her  “great  care  and  perfect  quiet,”  to 
prevent  her  disease  (an  affection  of  the  heart) 
from  assuming  a  dangerous  character. 

In  the  spring  of  1831,  Mrs.  Hemans  re¬ 
moved  to  Dublin,  and  shortly  after  paid  a 
visit  to  her  brother.  Major  Browne,  at  Kil¬ 
kenny.  She  writes: — “The  state  of  the 
country  here,  though  Kilkenny  is  considered 
tranquil,  is  certain,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
very  ominous.  We  paid  a  visit,  yesterday 
evening,  at  a  clergyman’s  house  about  flve 
miles  hence,  and  found  a  guard  of  eight 
armed  policemen  stationed  at  the  gate ;  the 
window  ledges  were  all  provided  with  great 
stones,  for  the  convenience  of  hurling  down 
upon  assailants,  and  the  master  of  the  house 
had  not  for  a  fortnight  taken  a  walk  without 
loaded  pistols.  You  may  well  imagine  how 
the  boys,  who  are  all  here  for  the  holidays, 
were  enchanted  with  this  agreeable  state  of 
things ;  indeed,  I  believe  they  were  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  disappointed  that  we  reached  home  with¬ 
out  having  sustained  an  attack  from  the 
White-feet.” 

Mrs.  Hemans  did  not  go  into  society  much 
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at  Dublin.  She  formed,  however,  several 
very  interesting  friendships.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  Archbishop  Wbateley, 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Blanco  White. 
It  was  here  that  she  heard  Paganini  for  the 
first  time.  She  alludes  to  his  magical  per¬ 
formances  in  the  following  letter : — “  To  be¬ 
gin  with  the  appearance  of  the  foreign  won¬ 
der.  It  b  very  different  from  what  the  un¬ 
discriminating  newspaper  accounts  would 
lead  you  to  suppose.  He  is  certainly  singu¬ 
lar  looking,  pale,  slight,  and  with  long,  neg¬ 
lected  hair;  but  I  saw  nothing  whatever  of 
that  wildfire,  that  almost  ferocious  inspira¬ 
tion  of  mien  which  has  been  ascribed  to  him. 
Indeed  1  thought  the  expression  of  the  coun¬ 
tenance  rather  that  of  good- nature — a  mild 
enjoiiement  than  of  anything  else ;  and  his 
bearing  altogether  simple  and  natural.” 

She  writes  agmn :  “ - related  to  me  a 

most  interesting  conversation  he  had  had 
with  Paganini,  in  a  private  circle.  The  lat¬ 
ter  was  describing  to  him  the  sufferings — 
(do  you  remember  a  line  of  Byron’s? 

‘  The  starry  Galileo  with  his  woes  *) 

— by  which  he  pays  for  his  consummate  ex¬ 
cellence.  He  scarcely  knows  what  sleep  is ; 
and  his  nerves  are  wrought  to  such  almost 
preternatural  acuteness,  that  harsh,  even 
common  sounds,  are  often  torture  to  him ; 
he  is  unable  sometimes  to  bear  a  whisper  in 
his  room.  His  passion  for  music  he  described 
as  an  all-absorbing,  a  consuming  one;  in 
fact,  he  looks  as  if  no  other  life  than  that 
ethereal  one  of  melody,  were  circulating  in 
his  veins.  But,  he  added,  with  a  glow  of 
triumph  kindling  through  deep  sadness: 
*  Mais,  c’est  un  don  du  ciel.*  I  heard  all 
this,  which  was  no  more  than  I  had  imagined, 
with  a  still  deepening  conviction,  that  it  is 
the  gifted  before  all  others — those  whom  the 
multitude  believe  to  be  rejoicing  in  their 
own  fame,  strong  in  their  own  resources — 
who  have  most  need  of  true  hearts  to  rest 
upon,  and  of  hope  in  Ood  to  support.” 

After  some  reference  to  the  increasingly 
delicate  state  of  Mrs.  Hemans’  health,  her 
sister  remarks : — “  A  delight  in  sacred  liter¬ 
ature,  and  particularly  in  the  writings  of 
some  of  our  old  divines,  became  from  hence¬ 
forward  her  predominant  taste;  and  her 
earnest  and  diligent  study  of  the  Scriptures 
was  a  well-spring  of  daily  increasing  com¬ 
fort .  She  now  sought  no  lunger  to 

forget  her  trials — ('  a  wild  wish  and  a  long¬ 
ing  vain!’  as  such  attempts  must  ever  have 
proved) — but  rather  to  contemplate  them 


through  the  only  true  and  reconciling  me¬ 
dium  ;  and  that  relief  from  sorrow  and  suf¬ 
fering  for  which  she  had  once  been  apt  to 
turn  to  the  fictitious  world  of  imagination, 
was  now  afforded  her  by  calm  and  constant 
meditation  on  what  can  alone  be  called  ‘  the 
things  that  are.’  ” 

A  very  pleasing  incident  occurred  at  this 
time.  A  stranger  called  upon  Mrs.  Hemans 
one  day,  while  she  was  still  very  unwell  and 
obliged  to  decline  visits  from  all,  except  ber 
nearest  friends.  He  begged,  however,  so 
earnestly  to  see  her,  that  refusal  was  impos¬ 
sible;  and  then,  in  terms  of  the  deepest  feel¬ 
ing,  he  expressed  his  warm  gratitude  to  her, 
in  that  through  reading  her  poem  of  “  The 
Skeptic,”  he  had  passed  from  the  darkness 
of  infidelity  to  the  light  of  faith  and  trust  in 
all  the  infinite  consolation  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

In  1833,  Mrs.  Hemans  designed  the  plan 
of  a  volume  of  sacred  poetry,  afterwards 
published  under  the  title  of  “Scenes  and 
Hymns  of  Life.”  She  writes r“  I  have  now 
passed  through  the  feverish  and  somewhat 
visionary  state  of  mind,  often  connected  with 
the  passionate  study  of  art  in  early  life; 
deep  affections  and  deep  sorrows  seem  to 
have  solemnized  my  whole  being,  and  I  even 
feel  as  if  bound  to  higher  and  holier  tasks, 

'  which,  though  I  may  occasionally  lay  aside, 
I  could  not  long  wander  from  without  some 
sense  of  dereliction.  I  hope  it  is  no  self- 
delusion,  but  I  cannot  help  sometimes  feeling 
as  if  it  were  my  true  task  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  sacred  poetry  and  extend  its  influ¬ 
ence.  When  you  receive  my  volume  of 
‘Scenes  and  Hymns,’  you  will  see  what  I 
mean  by  enlarging  the  sphere,  though  my 
plans  are  as  yet  imperfectly  developed.” 

In  1834,  the  “  Hymns  for  Childhood,  ”  the 
“  National  Lyrics,’’  and  lastly,  the  “  Scenes 
and  Hymns  of  Life,”  were  published.  All 
were  favorably  received,  and  especially  the 
latter.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  Mrs.  Hemans 
observes  : — “  I  find  in  the  *  Athenaeum  ’  of 
last  week,  a  brief  but  satisfactory  notice  of 
the  ‘  Scenes  and  Hymns.’  The  volume  is  re¬ 
cognized  as  my  best  work,  and  the  course  it 
opens  out,  called  *  a  noble  path.’  My  heart 
is  growing  faint.  Shall  1  have  power  given 
me  to  tre^  that  way  much  further  ?” 

In  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  Mrs. 
Hemans  was  startled  and  deeply  affected  by 
the  news  of  the  death  of  her  friend,  Mrs. 
Fletcher,  late  Miss  Jewsbury,  who  died  in 
India.  The  following  extract  from  one  of 
her  letters,  will  best  describe  ber  state  of 
feeling  on  the  reception  of  this  melancholy 
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news  : — “  I  was,  indeed,  deeply  and  perma¬ 
nently  aflfected  by  the  untimely  fate  of  one 
so  gifted,  and  so  affectionately  loving  me,  as 
our  poor  lost  friend.  It  hung  the  more 
solemnly  upon  my  spirit,  as  the  subject  of 
death  and  the  mighty  future  had  so  many 
times  been  that  of  our  most  confidential  com¬ 
munion.  How  much  deeper  power  seemed 
to  lie  coiled  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  recesses  of 
her  mind,  than  were  ever  manifested  to  the 
world  in  her  writings  !  Strange  and  sad  does 
it  seem,  that  only  the  broken  music  of  such 
a  spirit  should  have  been  given  to  the  earth, 
the  full  and  finished  harmony  never  drawn 
forth.” 

Mrs.  Hemans  was  obliged  to  relinquish  a 
projected  visit  to  England  about  this  period, 
in  consequence  of  an  attack  of  fever.  On 
her  recovery  she  went  on  an  excursion  into 
Wicklow  county,  for  change  of  air,  but,  most 
unfortunately,  the  inn  to  which  she  repaired 
was  infected  with  scarlet  fever,  and  both 
herself  and  servant  caught  the  contagion.” 
On  her  partial  convalescence  she  returned 
to  Dublin  ;  and,  the  same  autumn,  through 
being  exposed  to  the  evening  air,  she  took  a 
cold,  that  was  followed  by  distressing  ague 
attacks,  from  the  effects  of  which  she  never 
more  recovered.  In  December,  for  the  sake 
of  change  of  scene,  she  removed  to  the 
country  residence  of  Archbishop  Whateley, 
at  Hedesdale,  which  was  kindly  placed  at  her 
disposal.  Here  she*  writes : — “  My  fever, 
though  still  returning  at  its  hours,  is  still 
decidedly  abated,  with  several  of  its  most 
exhausting  accompaniments,  and  those  in¬ 
tense  throbbing  headaches  have  left  me,  and 
allowed  me  gradually  to  resume  the  inesti¬ 
mable  resource  of  reading,  though  frequent 
drowsiness  obliges  me  to  use  it  very  mode¬ 
rately.  But  better  far  than  these  indications 
of  recovery  is  the  sweet  religious  peace, 
which  I  feel  gradually  overshadowing  me 
with  its  dove-pinions,  excluding  all  that 
would  exclude  thoughts  of  Ood.  I  would 
I  could  convey  to  you  the  deep  feeling  of 
repose  and  thankfulness  with  which  I  lay  one 
Friday  evening  gazing  from  my  sofa,  upon  a 
sunset  sky  of  the  richest  suffusion,  silvery 
green  and  amber  kindling  into  the  most  glo¬ 
rious  tints  of  the  burning  rose.  I  felt  its 
holy  beauty  sinking  through  my  inmost  be¬ 
ing,  with  an  influence  drawing  me  nearer  and 
nearer  to  God.” 

The  state  of  her  health  being  rather 
worse  than  better,  Mrs.  Hemans  left  Redes- 
dale  for  her  own  home  at  Dublin,  in  March, 
1835.  She  was,  henceforth,  confined  to  her 
room,  and  often  the  prey  of  acute  suffering. 


But  her  soul  was  ever  enwreathed  with  a 
sweet  serenity,  an  atmosphere  of  joy  and  love, 
the  “  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding.” 
Her  spirit  was  haunted  at  times  by  dreams  of 
immortal  beauty,  as  if  borne  by  ministering 
angels  to  illumine  her  couch  of  death.  She 
would  sometimes  say,  “  no  poetry  could  ex¬ 
press,  no  imagination  conceive  the  visions  of 
blessedness  that  flitted  across  her  fancy.” 
Again,  she  remarked,  **  I  feel  as  if  hovering 
between  heaven  and  earth.”  She  assured 
one  of  her  friends  that  “  the  tenderness  and 
affectionateness  of  the  Redeemer’s  character, 
which  they  had  often  contemplated  together, 
was  now  a  source,  not  merely  of  reliance, 
but  of  positive  happiness  to  her — the  sweet- 
ness  of  her  couch” 

On  Sunday,  April  26th,  she  dictated  her 
last  poem  to  her  brother.  It  was  the  “  Sab¬ 
bath  Sonnet.”  Throughout  her  illness,  she 
enjoyed  the  watchful  care  of  her  brother 
and  sister-in-law,  and  was  tenderly  and  faith¬ 
fully  attended  by  her  servant,  Anna  Creer,  a 
young  woman  of  singular  intelligence  and 
warm-heartedness.  On  the  evening  of  Sa¬ 
turday,  May  the  16th,  1835,  the  bright  and 
gentle  spirit  of  Felicia  Hemans  passed  peace¬ 
fully  away  from  an  earthly  slumber  to  that 
divine  rest  which  “  God  giveth  His  beloved.” 
A  simple  tablet  was  erected  to  her  memory, 
inscribed  with  some  lines  from  a  dirge  of  her 
own  composition ; — 

Calm  on  the  bosom  of  thy  God, 

Fair  spirit !  rest  thee  now  ! 

E’en  while  with  us  thy  footsteps  trode. 

His  seal  was  on  thy  brow. 

Dust  to  its  narrow  house  beneath. 

Soul  to  its  place  on  high  ! 

Tliey  that  have  seen  thy  look  in  death. 

No  more  may  fear  to  die. 

Having  thus  taken  an  imperfect  glance  over 
the  life-history  of  this  sweet  singer,  and  most 
amiable  woman,  let  us  proceed  with  a  brief 
but  comprehensive  survey  of  the  writings  on 
which  rest  the  foundation  of  her  literary  fame. 
We  will  endeavor  to  trace  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  her  life  and  her  poetry,  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  will  be  found  to  be  attuned  in  perfect 
harmony  ;  the  one  forming,  as  it  were,  a  kind 
of  complement  to  the  other — the  story  of  her 
existence  interpreting  the  burden  of  her  song. 

Seldom  have  genius  and  Christianity  been 
more  beautifully  and  intimately  allied  than  in 
the  case  of  Felicia  Hemans.  Religion  with 
her  was  not  merely  a  name,  but  a  thing  of 
life  and  reality.  Hence  it  is  the  sweet  and 
gentle  undertone  which  runs  through  all  her 
poetry ;  the  rich  perfume  in  which  her  most 
tender  and  refined  sentiment  is  ever  embalm* 
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ed  ;  the  voice  that  minglea  with  the  music  of 
her  every  outburst  of  feeling ;  the  fur  soft 
liglit,  in  fine,  which  rests  on  each  page  of  her 
writings.  The  gift  of  genius  is  ofttimes  one 
fatal  to  its  possessor.  Such  persons  are  not 
unfrequently  erratic  stars.  Nor  is  this  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  surprise,  for  their  position  is  one  of 
peculiar  trial.  We  are  all  more  or  less  crea¬ 
tures  of  dependence.  We  require  sympathy, 
and  we  derive  a  pleasure  from  being  under¬ 
stood  and  appreciated.  Herein  lies  one  of 
the  peculiar  trials  of  which  genius  is  suscep¬ 
tible  ;  for,  by  its  very  nature,  it  is,  in  most 
instances,  beyond  ordinary  comprehension, 
and  consequently  it  is  unrecognized,  and,  of 
course,  meets  with  but  little  sympathy.  Thus 
the  “  loneliness  amid  a  crowd,”  becomes 
doubly  true.  ' 

Filled  with  high  aspirations  after  ail  that 
is  great  and  beautiful,  the  soul  of  genius  is 
continually  doomed  to  deep  and  bitter  disap¬ 
pointment  in  this  world  of  ours.  Living  in  a 
realm  of  wonder  and  of  strange  mystery,  the 
mind  thus  endowed  is  liable,  in  an  extraor* 
dinary  degree,  to  the  assailant  questionings  of 
doubt,  and  the  reasonings  of  a  false  philoso¬ 
phy.  What  marvel,  then,  if  it  sometimes  go 
astray  ?  And  the  method  by  which  such 
minds  have  been  too  often  treated  acts  by  no 
means  as  a  remedy.  Oh,  world !  how  many 
high  spirits  have  been  crushed,  how  many 
deep,  true  hearts  have  been  broken  by  thy 
cold  scorn,  by  thy  proud  indifference  !  Bet¬ 
ter,  far  better,  it  were  to  meet  them  on  their 
ways  of  wandering,  with  words  of  love  and 
of  tender  entreaty,  and  thus  gently  to  guide 
them  into  the  “  paths  of  peace”  and  of  bless¬ 
edness — to  enchant  them  by  a  vision  of 
beauty,  fairer  than  their  brightest  dreams — 
and  to  fill  their  thirsting  spirits  with  all  the 
joy-breathing  harmonies  of  the  truth  eternal. 

Many  are  the  dark  histories  unveiled  by  the 
chronicles  of  genius.  We  have  the  sad  record 
of  a  Cbatterton — 

The  marvellous  boy, 

The  sleepless  soul  who  perish^  in  his  pride. 

And  a  Byron,  like  another  Cain,  wandering 
over  land  and  sea,  seeking  rest,  and  finding 
none.  And  a  Keats,  **  true  prophet  of  the 
beautiful,”  bending  beneath  the  weight  of 
ungenerous  criticism,  like  a  surcharged  lily, 
to  his  Roman  grave.  Here,  too,  is  the  “  star¬ 
eyed  ”  Alastor,  with  his  fair  locks  disparted 
Greek-wise  over  hU  pale  forehead,  ship¬ 
wrecked  amid  the  billows  of  a  cold  despair. 

Lucretius  nobler  than  his  mood, 

Who  cast  his  plummet  down  the  broad 

Deep  universe,  and  said,  “  No  God !” 


Such  stories  make  us  sad.  We  look  upon 
these  highly-gifted  souls  with  an  admiration 
mingled  with  much  trembling.  We  reflect  on 
what  they  might  have  been,  compared,  alas  1 
with  what  they  were,  and  are.  How  great 
and  good,  how  truly  angelic,  had  their  noble 
powers  been  rightly  directed  !  For  there  is 
something  so  bright  and  beautiful,  so  sur- 
like  in  genius,  that  we  must  love  it.  It  flashes 
with  such  a  regal  majesty,  that  it  not  merely 
asks  for  our  homage — it  commands  it.  It  is 
so  unearthly,  too,  in  its  character,  like  some 
lonely  light  from  heaven’s  shore  ;”  and,  in 
very  truth,  it  is  a  mournful  thing  when  its 
fair  radiance  is  dimmed  and  darkened  by  the 
clouds  of  this  lower  world.  In  proportion, 
therefore,  to  our  sorrow,  on  observing  genius 
misguided,  and  falling  short  of  its  lofty  mis¬ 
sion,  is  our  joy  on  beholding  it  in  alliance 
with  all  that  is  fair,  and  lovely,  and  of  good 
report.” 

In  Mrs.  Hemans  we  are  presented  with  the 
almost  ideal  of  feminine  character.  We 
should  imagine,  judging  merely  from  the 
tone  of  her  writings,  that  in  all  the  relations 
of  life  she  was  most  graceful  and  loveable ; 
gentle  in  manners,  and  fair  in  person,  with 
perchance  a  shade  of  sadness  on  her  brow. 
Constant  in  her  friendships,  and  tenderly 
affectionate.  Intellectually,  not  over  pro¬ 
found  ;  but  still,  on  all  subjects,  thinking 
calmly  and  well.  A  woman  of  deep  feeling, 
tremulously  susceptible,  thirsting  for  a  love 
and  a  sympathy  which  may  never  be  found 
on  earth.  And  such,  we  have  been  told,  she 
was  in  reality — 

A  perfect  woman,  nobly  plann’d. 

To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command; 

And  yet  a  spirit  still  and  bright. 

With  something  of  an  angel  light. 

The  highly  gifted  L.  E.  L.  has  observed,  in 
reference  to  Mrs.  Hemans:  “What  is  poetry, 
and  what  is  a  poetical  career?  The  first  is 
to  have  an  organization  of  extreme  sensibi¬ 
lity  which  the  second  exposes  bare-headed  to 
the  rudest  weather.  The  original  impulse 
is  irresistible — all  professions  are  engrossing 
when  once  begun,  and,  acting  with  perpetual 
stimulus,  nothing  takes  more  complete  pos¬ 
session  of  its  follower  than  literature.  But 
never  can  success  repay  its  cost.  The  work 
appears — it  lives  in  the  light  of  popular  ap¬ 
plause  ;  but  truly  might  the  writer  exclaim : 

It  is  my  youth,  it  is  my  bloom,  it  is  my  glad  free 
heart 

I  cast  away  for  thee  ;  for  thee,  ill-fated  as  thou 
art. 

If  this  be  true  even  of  one  sex,  how  much 
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more  trae  of  the  other?  Ah!  Fame  to  a 
woman  is  bat  a  royal  mourning  in  purple  for 
happiness ! 

Such  are  the  words  of  one  who  lived  amid 
the  dazzle  of  the  world’s  applause,  and  who 
felt  how  false  and  how  vain  the  glitter  after 
the  fading  of  the  flowers,  and  the  quenching 
of  the  festal  lights.  Not  that  we  entirely 
coincide  with  her;  for  we  think  that  the  joy 
of  genius  is  as  deep  and  intense  as  its  sorrow. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  Mrs.  Hemans  felt 
painfully  at  times  the  unsatisfying  nature  of 
literary  fame.  She  sang,  men  listened  and 
admired.  Another  sweet  singer  amid  the 
green  boughs  and  the  pleasant  hills — that 
was  all.  There  was  the  loud  acclaim,  but 
other  response  was  there  none ;  and  so  she 
“  lays  her  lonely  dreams  aside,”  or  what  is 
better  still,  she  “  lifts  them  unto  heaven.” 

Oh  !  ask  not,  hope  not  thou  too  much 
Of  sympathy  below : 

Few  are  tne  hearts  whence  one  same  touch 
Bids  the  sweet  fountains  flow. 

Few,  and  by  still  conflicting  powers, 

Forbidden  here  to  meet ; 

Such  ties  would  make  this  life  of  ours 
*  Too  fair  for  aught  so  fleet 

It  may  be  that  thy  brother’s  eye 
Sees  not  as  thine,  which  turns 

In  such  deep  reverence  to  the  sky. 

Where  the  rich  sunset  bums  ! 

It  may  be  that  the  breath  of  spring, 

Bom  amidst  violets  lone, 

A  rapture  o'er  thy  soul  can  bring, 

A  dream  to  his  unknown. 

The  tune  that  speaks  of  other  times — 

A  sorrowful  delight! 

The  melody  of  distant  chimes. 

The  sound  of  waves  by  night ; 

The  wind  tliat  with  so  many  a  tone. 

Some  chord  within  can  thrill — 

These  may  have  language  all  thine  own. 

To  him  a  mystery  still. 

Yet  scorn  thou  not  for  this,  the  true 
And  steadfast  love  of  years ; 

The  kindly,  that  from  childhood  grew. 

The  faiUiful  to  thy  tears  ! 

If  there  be  one  that  o’er  tlie  dead 
Hath  in  thy  grief  borne  part. 

Or  watched  through  sickness  by  thy  bed. 

Call  Ail  a  kindred  heart 

Perhaps  few  writers  who  have  written  so 
much  as  Mrs.  Hemans,  have  uniformly  writ¬ 
ten  so  well  ;  yet  it  might  have  been  better 
for  her  fame  had  she  left  fewer  long  pieces. 
She  does  not  possess  that  lofty  power  of 
thought,  that  intense  concentration  of  ideas, 
that  striking  and  passionate  depth  of  expres¬ 
sion,  which  is  requisite  to  sustain  the  atten¬ 
tion  through  a  long  succession  of  pages. 


Her  genius  is  not  dramatic.  Hence  her  more 
ambitious  productions  are  those  which  are 
least  known.  Although  it  contains  many  6ne 
passages,  few  persons  are  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  her  “  Forest  Sanctuary,”  and 
still  fewer  with  her  “Vespers  of  Palermo,” 
and  the  “  Siege  of  Valentia.”  It  is  in  her 
charming  relation  of  striking  incidents,  and 
in  her  shorter  lyrics,  that  Mrs.  Hemans  par¬ 
ticularly  excels.  Her  poetry  is  ever  elegant, 
true  and  tender  in  sentiment,  perfect  in  har¬ 
mony,  and  somewhat  mournful  in  tone.  It 
is  the  aspiration  after  a  higher  and  holier 
sphere ;  the  soul  weary  and  dissatisfled  with 
earth  ;  the  exile  sighing  for  its  home ;  and  the 
heartfelt  longing  for  the  love  and  the  truth 
divine.  In  common  with  all  high  souls  Mrs. 
Hemans  often  gives  utterance  to  feelings  si¬ 
milar  to  those  which  prompted  Margaret 
Davidson  to  exclaim  : 

Earth  !  thou  bast  naught  to  satisfy 

The  cravings  of  an  immortal  mind  ! 

And  it  is  this  sentiment,  together  with  the 
deep  thirst  for  some  true  fountain  of  aflec- 
tion,  which  may  be  said  to  form  the  key-note 
of  her  poetry.  Her  music  is  a  soft  bird-like 
melody ;  low  and  plaintive,  sometimes  rising 
into  strains  of  generous  enthusiasm  ;  and  as 
the  zephyr  amid  the  forest  greenery,  it  ever 
breathes  if  not  of  gladness,  of  all  that  is  fair 
and  free.  The  “  vision  and  the  faculty  di¬ 
vine  ”  appear  seldom  to  have  oppressed  Mrs. 
Hemans  as  with  a  woe  and  a  burden,  and  a 
strange  joy,  which  must  break  forth  in  a  wail 
of  impassioned  music  or  in  a  gush  of  wild 
exultation.  The  realm  of  poetic  enchant¬ 
ment  in  which  she  delighted  to  wander,  was 
enwreathed  with  a  kind  of  dreamy  beauty, 
like  one  of  Turner’s  landscapes  ;  it  was  the 
home  of  all  sweet  and  tender  remembrances ; 
of  high  and  noble  hopes ;  of  warm  patriotism 
and  of  undying  love.  A  land  moreover  fllled 
to  overflowing  with  the  whispers  of  seraphic 
song;  those  “lays  of  Paradise,”  o’er  which 
as  they  vibrate  amid  his  spirit  chords,  the 
poet  vainly  weeps,  in  his  inability  to  inter¬ 
pret  them  more  fully. 

The  serene  repose  of  Mrs.  Hemans’  world 
of  thought  was  seldom  disturbed  by  the  voice 
of  the  “  rushing  winds  of  inspiration.”  Her 
poems,  therefore,  seldom  bear  the  impred^s  of 
intense  excitement,  of  strong  and  fervent 
impulses ;  they  are  more  the  expression  of 
habitual  states  of  mind  and  feeling ;  hence 
they  have  been  charged  with  exhibiting  a 
tinge  of  monotony.  Theirs  is  not  the  fall  of 
a  mountain  torrent,  but  the  silvery  murmur¬ 
ing  of  a  rill  amid  the  light  and  shade,  the 
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hills  and  the  meadows.  The  light  of  genius 
with  her  was  not  a  flash  of  restless  radiance,  ^ 
but  the  still,  untroubled  shining  of  the  star. 
Consequently  her  muse  is  invariably  of  a  ^ 
deliciously  soothing  character.  She  is  un¬ 
surpassed  in  graceful  and  felicitous  expres¬ 
sion,  and  in  true  and  tender  sentiment,  espe-  I' 
cially  where  she  has  reference  to  the  domes¬ 
tic  affections.  Take,  as  an  example,  the  ^ 
«  First  Grief,”  or 

THE  GRAVES  OF  A  HOUSEHOLD.  I 

They  grew  in  beauty  side  by  side,  1 

They  fill’d  one  home  with  glee ; 

Their  graves  are  severed  far  and  wide 

By  mount,  and  stream,  and  sea.  ^ 

The  same  fond  mother  bent  at  night  1 

O’er  each  fair  sleeping  brow ; 

She  had  each  folded  flower  in  sight — 

Where  are  those  dreamers  now?  ^ 

One  midst  the  forests  of  the  West, 

By  a  dark  stream  is  laid  ; 

The  Indian  knows  his  place  of  rest. 

Par  in  the  cedar  shade.  ’ 

The  sea,  the  blue  lone  sea  hath  one, 

He  lies  where  pearls  lie  deep ; 

He  was  the  loved  of  all,  yet  none 
O’er  his  low  bed  may  weep. 

One  sleeps  where  Southern  vines  are  drest. 
Above  the  noble  slain ; 

He  wrapt  his  colors  round  his  breast. 

On  a  blood-red  field  of  Spain. 

And  one — o’er  her  the  myrtle  showers 
Its  leaves,  by  soft  winds  fann’d ; 

She  faded  midst  Italian  flowers. 

The  last  of  that  bright  band. 

And  parted  thus  they  rest  who  play’d 
Beneath  the  same  green  tree ; 

Whose  voices  mingiM  as  they  pray’d 
Around  one  parent  knee ! 

They  that  with  smiles  lit  up  the  hall. 

And  cheered  with  song  the  hearth  ; 

Alas !  for  Love  !  if  thou  wert  all. 

And  naught  beyond,  oh  earth  ! 

Few  poets  have  more  beautifully  adapted 
their  style  of  versification  to  the  sentiment 
they  wish  to  convey,  than  Felicia  Hemans. 
Her  “  Song  of  the  Battle  of  Morgarten,” 
and  that  sublime  little  lyric,  “  The  Trumpet,” 
seem  to  ring  like  some  martial  music ;  and 
solemn  and  touching  as  the  thought  they 
express,  is  the  flow  of  the  following  stanzas 
from  the  “  Hour  of  Death — 

Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall. 

And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north  wind’s  breath. 
And  stars  to  set — but  all. 

Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  O  Death !  . 


Day  is  for  mortal  care, 

Eve  for  glad  meetinn  round  the  joyous  hearth, ' 
Night  for  the  dreams  of  sleep,  the  voice  of 
prayer ; 

But  all  for  thee,  thou  mightiest  of  the  earth. 

The  banquet  hath  its  hour. 

Its  feverish  hour  of  mirth,  and  song,  and  wine; 
There  comes  a  day  for  griefs  o’erwhelming 
power, 

A  time  for  softer  tears — but  all  are  thine. 

Vonth  and  the  opening  rose. 

May  look  like  things  too  glorious  for  decay, 

And  smile  at  thee :  but  thou  art  not  of  those 
That  wait  the  ripen  bloom  to  seize  their  prey. 

Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall. 

And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north  wind’s  breath 
And  stars  to  set — but  all. 

Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  O  Death  ! 

And,  as  strikingly  illustrative  of  our  pre¬ 
vious  observations,  we  would  point  to  the 
“  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.”  What  a 
picture  is  contained  in  the  first  two  verses. 
The  sea,  and  the  storm,  and  the  wild,  dark 
night  1 

The  breaking  waves  dashed  high. 

On  a  stern  and  rock-bound  coast, 

And  the  woods  against  a  stormy  sky. 

Their  giant  branches  toss’d ; 

And  the  heavy  night  hung  dark 
The  hills  and  waters  aer; 

When  a  band  of  exiles  moor^  their  bark, 

On  the  wild  New  England  shore. 

Not  as  the  conqueror  comes. 

They  the  true-hearted  came ; 

Not  with  the  roll  of  the  stirring  drums. 

And  the  trumpet  that  sings  of  fame. 

And  truly  beautiful  are  the  stanzas  following. 
The  deep  hush,  the  whispers,  as  it  were,  of 
the  first  two  lines,  and  then  the  shout  and  the 
exultant  music : — 

Not  as  the  flying  come, 

In  silence  and  tn  fear  / 

They  shook  the  depths  of  the  desert  gloom. 
With  their  hymns  of  lofty  cheer. 

i  Amidst  the  storm  they  sang. 

And  the  stars  heard,  and  the  sea ; 
j  And  the  sounding  voice  of  the  dim  woods  rang 
To  the  anthem  of  the  free  1 

”  The  ocean  eagle  soared, 

d  From  his  nest  by  the  white  wave’s  foam  ; 
y  And  the  rocking  pines  of  the  forest  roared, 

^  This  was  their  welcome  home ! 

It  is  such  noble  strains  as  these,  and  as 
the  “  Treasures  of  the  Deep,”  the  “  V oice  of 
Spring,”  the  "  Spirit’s  Return,”  the  “  Better 
Land,”  and  many  others,  which  must  ever 
.  haunt  our  memones,  like  some  beloved  mel- 
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ody,  and  which  the  world  will  not  willingly 
let  die.”  There  are  some  nice  portraits  in 
the  “  Records  of  Woman,”  the  work  in  which, 
according  to  the  authoress  herself,  **  she  had 
put  her  heart  and  individual  feeling  more  than 
in  anything  else  she  had  written.”  The  noble 
story  of  “  Gertrude,  or  Fidelity  till  Death,” 
is  strongly  told. 

Beautiful  and  touching  are  the  last  lines 
composed  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  the  “  Sabbath 
Sonnet,”  written  a  few  days  before  her  de¬ 
cease — a  fitting  finale  to  her  literary  labors : 
How  many  blessed  groups  this  hour  are  bending 
Through  England's  primrose  meadow-paths  their 
way, 

Towards  spire  and  tower,  midst  shadowing  elms 
ascending 

Whence  the  sweet  chimes  proclaim  the  hallow’d 
dav. 

The  halls  from  old  heroic  ages  gray 

Pour  their  fair  children  forth  ;  and  hamlets  low 

With  whose  thick  orchard  blmms  the  soft  winds 

Send  out  their  inmates  in  a  happy  flow, 

Like  a  freed  vernal  stream.  I  may  not  tread 
With  them  those  path-ways — to  the  feverish  bed 
Of  sickness  bound ;  yet,  O  my  God  !  I  bless 
Thy  mercy,  that  with  Sabbath  peace  hath  filled 
My  chastened  heart,  and  all  its  throbbings  stilled 
To  one  deep  calm  of  lowliest  thankfulness ! 


Sweet  and  touching  is  the  spirit  of  cheer¬ 
ful  resignation  breathing  through  the  above. 
The  idea  presented  in  the  commencement  of 
the  sonnet  is  as  fair  and  truthful,  as  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  redolent  of  the  serenest  repose. 

We  experience  a  sensation  of  pure  and  un¬ 
mixed  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  genius, 
where,  as  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  the 
service  of  song  is  united  to  solemn  and  entire 
consecration  of  soul  to  the  best  interests  of 
time  and  eternity.  Poetry  should  ever  have 
a  definite  purpose.  It  should  be  a  thing  not 
merely  to  glaaden  our  idle  hours,  though  that 
is  well ;  but,  further,  it  should  be  devoted  to 
higher  ends,  and  to  all  great  and  holy  uses. 
This  is  not  the  place  for  us  to  dilate  upon  the 
poet’s  work  and  mission!  We  would,  how¬ 
ever,  have  him  to  remember  that  the  power 
and  the  gift  divine  were  not  bestowed  upon 
him  to  be  wasted  merely  on  the  things  of 
earth.  It  is  through  genius  that  the  spirit  of 
inspiration  speaks ;  and  assuredly,  the  light 
that  never  was  on  sea  nor  shore,”  b  not  wont 
to  be  kindled  in  vain ;  and  woe  be  to  those 
who  disregard  the  warning  voice  within,  and 
who  permit  that  celestial  radiance  to  gild  the 
roses  of  earth  alone,  instead  of  ascending  to 
.its  native  heaven. 


From  the  Eaglith  Review. 
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If  ever  a  subject  had  the  right  to  arrest  the 
attention,  or  an  author  to  claim  the  conside¬ 
ration  of  both  the  press  and  the  public,  that 
subject  is  Shinar,  that  author  Layard. 

For  what  subject  can  excite  a  deeper,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  more  universal  interest, 
than  the  cradle  of  the  human  race — the  home 
of  post-diluvian  civilization — the  nursery  of 
civil,  social,  and  political  institutions  ? 

Nor  are  we  acquainted  with  any  writer  of 
the  present  day,  who  describes  the  wonders 
which  he  has  seen  and  the  adventures  which 


*  Discoveries  in  the  Ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Baby¬ 
lon,  with  Travels  in  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  and  the 
Desert:  being  the  Result  of  a  Second  Expedition 
undertaken  for  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 
By  Austen  H.  Lataed,  M.  P.,  Author  of  “  Nine¬ 
veh  and  its  Remaina”  With  Maps,  Plans,  and  II- 
lustrationa  London:  Murray.  1853. 


he  has  encountered,  in  a  manner  so  simple 
and  yet  so  attractive,  so  unostentatious  and 
yet  so  powerful,  as  the  author  of  *•  Nineveh 
and  its  Remains.”  As  page  after  page  of  his 
delightful  works  is  greedily  devoured,  our 
wonder  increases  at  the  variety  as  well  as 
the  excellence  of  the  intellectual  feast.  Or, 
to  adopt  another  mode  of  illustration, — the 
graphic  pencil,  the  master-hand,  are  equally 
discernible,  whether  the  object  represented 
be  of  an  ancient  or  a  modem  date, — whether 
the  scene  be  laid  amongst  the  Arabs  of  the 
Desert  or  the  Dwellers  of  the  Mountain  Val¬ 
leys;  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  or 
the  bazaars  of  Bagdad  and  Mosul. 

The  secret  of  Mr.  Layard’s  success  as  a 
writer,  beyond  and  above  the  intrinsic  at¬ 
tractiveness  of  his  subject,  lies,  we  conceive, 
in  the  fact  that  he  thoroughty  understands 
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thatsabject,  and  ihinks,  and  consequently 
writes,  of  nothing  else.  Varied  as  are  the 
points  which  present  themselves  to  the  eye 
in  the  course  of  these  researches  and  the  ad¬ 
ventures  connected  with  them,  the  accuracy 
and  clearness  of  design  and  detail  show  that 
the  writer  himself  comprehends  that  which 
he  wishes  to  impart ;  and  though  the  author 
is  frequently  and  necessarily  the  hero  in  great 
achievements  or  sparkling  incidents,  he  never 
puts  himself  forward.  In  short,  though  the 
reader  is  always  contemplating  and  admiring 
Mr.  Layard — Mr.  Layard  is  never  contem¬ 
plating  or  admiring,  or  even  thinking  of 
himself. 

These  remarks  apply  equally  to  the  for¬ 
mer  and  the  lattef  works  of  this  eminent 
traveller;  but  the  volume  now  under  con¬ 
sideration — the  narrative  of  the  second  ex¬ 
pedition — contains  vast  treasures  of  amuse¬ 
ment  and  information  fresh  from  the  mine  of 
discovery,  and  is,  we  think,  almost,  if  not 
quite,  the  cheapest  book  that  we  have  ever 
seen ;  a  fact  accounted  for  in  the  advertise¬ 
ment  by  the  publisher’s  resolution  to  produce 
no  abridgment  of  it. 

The  binding  is  original  and  characteristic  : 
the  color  is  a  light  bright  brown ;  on  either 
board  are  embossed  the  wing  and  hind  foot 
of  the  celebrated  bull,  whilst  on  the  back 
above  the  title  appears  the  head  ;  beneath, 
the  two  fore  legs  of  the  same  mystical 
sculpture.  So  that  we  may  consider  this 
mysterious  inmate  of  the  halls  of  Nimroud  as 
rising  from  his  long-forgotten  resting-place — 
the  grave  of  a  nation,  the  tomb  of  an  em¬ 
pire — to  disclose  to  the  startled  ears  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  secrets  and  the  won¬ 
ders  of  his  prison-house.  In  other  words, 
it  would  seem  that  we  are  to  consider  the 
whole  volume,  or  at  any  rate  a  great  part  of 
it,  as  a  discourse  of  the  strange  being  whose 
likeness  it  bears.  Loquitur  Winged  Bull, — 
and  never  did  a  creature  of  the  same  spe¬ 
cies  possess  so  much  valuable  information,  or 
such  a  happy  knack  of  imparting  it.  i 

In  a  short  paper  like  the  present  it  would 
be  out  of  place  to  enter  at  any  length  into 
the  deep  questions  of  history,  chronology, 
language,  and  ethnology,  opened  by  the  re¬ 
searches  of  Mr.  Layard  and  other  Elastern 
travellers.  Indeed  we  consider  such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  as  at  present  premature.  We  have 
already  many  important  data,  but  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  construct  a  complete  edifice ;  in  a 
few  years  we  shall  probably  know  more,  and 
then  it  will  be  time  enough  for  those  "  who 
sit  at  home  at  ease”  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  toils  of  the  adventurous  and  intelligent 


travellers  to  whom  science  already  owes  so 
much,  by  comparing  the  monuments  now 
discovered  with  the  fragments  of  pre-existing 
knowledge,  and  to  construct  thence  a  con¬ 
sistent  history  of  the  earliest  settlements  of 
the  descendants  of  Noah. 

At  present  let  us  content  ourselves  with 
the  book  before  us,  and  let  the  book  speak 
for  itself. 

“  After  a  few  months’  residence  in  England,” 
says  Mr.  Layard,  “  during  the  year  1848,  to  re¬ 
cruit  a  constitution  worn  by  long  exposure  to  the 
extremes  of  an  Eastern  climate,  I  received  orders 
to  proceed  to  my  post  at  Her  Majesty’s  Embassy 
in  Turkey.  ...  It  was  at  Constantinople 
that  I  first  learnt  the  general  interest  felt  in  En¬ 
gland  in  the  discoveries.  .  .  .  The  gratitude 
which  I  deeply  felt  for  encouragement  rarely 
equalled,  could  be  best  shown  by  cheerfully  con¬ 
senting,  without  hesitation,  to  the  request  made 
to  me  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
urged  by  public  opinion,  to  undertake  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  a  second  expedition  into  Assyria.” 

— pp.  1,  2. 

The  party — consisting  of  Mr.  Layard  him¬ 
self  ;  Mr.  F.  Cooper,  an  artist  selected  by  the 
Trustees  ;  Mr.  Hormuzd  Rassam,  well  known 
to  the  readers  of  ”  Nineveh  and  its  Remains;” 
Dr.  Sandwith,  an  English  physician ;  Abd-el- 
Messiah,  a  Christian  Syrian,  whose  qualifica¬ 
tions  as  an  able  and  trustworthy  servant  had 
been  fully  tested  during  the  former  expe¬ 
dition  ;  an  Armenian,  named  Zerkis ;  and 
Mohammed  Agha,  a  Cawass — left  the  Bos¬ 
phorus  in  an  English  steamer  bound  for 
Trebizond,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1849. 
They  were  accompanied  also  by  Cawal  Y u- 
suf,  the  bead  of  the  Preachers  of  the  Yezidis, 
and  four  chiefs  of  the  districts  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Diarbekir,  who  had  come  to 
Constantinople  on  a  mission  of  importance  in 
which  they  bad  been  essentially  befriended  by 
the  author. 

In  his  tour  through  the  mountain  district 
which  supplies  the  streams  of  Western  Asia, 
Mr.  Layard  meets  with  many  facts,  scenes, 
and  incidents,  interesting  to  the  general 
reader  and  the  Biblical  student, — Turkish 
reforms  and  native  manners,  Tartar  tombs 
and  ancient  remains,  Armenian  Christians 
and  Kurdish  freebooters,  peasants  living  in 
the  tombs  of  their  ancestors,  and  unmuzzled 
oxen  treading  out  the  com. 

They  had  reached  Erzeroom  on  the  8th, 
on  the  20th  they  left  Bitlis,  and  set  out  for 
Jeureh  by  a  circuitous  road  winding  through 
the  valleys  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Ti¬ 
gris,  and  thus  enabling  them  to  visit  the 
Yezidi  villages  in  the  district  of  Kherzan. 
Their  reception  by  the  simple  mountameerz 
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w  graphically  and  delightfully  described,  but 
to  explain  the  enthusiasm  exhibited  on  that 
occasion  we  must  recur  to  the  very  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  volume. 

“  After  my  departure  from  Mosul,”  says  our 
author, “  in  1847,  the  military  conscription  enforced 
among  the  Mussulman  inhabitants  of  the  Pasha- 
lic  was  extended  to  the  Vezidia,  who,  with  the 
Christians,  had  been  previously  exempted  from  its 
operation  on  the  general  law  sanctioned  by  the 
Koran,  and  hitherto  acted  upon  by  most  Moham¬ 
medan  nations,  that  none  but  true  believers  can 
serve  in  the  armies  of  the  state.  On  the  ground 
that  being  of  no  recognized  iiihdel  sect,  they  must 
necessarily  be  included,  like  tlie  Druses  and 
Ansyri  of  Mount  Lebanon,  amongst  Mussulmans, 
the  government  had  recently  endeavored  to  raise 
recruits  for  the  regular  troops  amongst  the  Yezidis. 
The  new  regulations  had  been  carried  out  with 
great  severity,  and  had  given  rise  to  many  acts  of 
cruelty  and  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  local 
authorities.  Besides  the  feeling  common  to  all 
Easterns  against  compulsory  service  in  the  army, 
the  Yezidis  bad  other  reasons  for  opposing  the 
order  of  the  government.  They  could  not  become 
nizam,  or  disciplined  soldiers,  without  openly  vio¬ 
lating  the  rites  and  observances  enjoined  by  their 
faith.  The  bath  to  which  Turkish  soldiers  are 
compelled  weekly  to  resort  is  a  pollution  to  them, 
when  taken  in  common  with  Mussulmans;  the 
blue  color  and  certain  portions  of  the  Turkish 
uniform  are  absolutely  prohibited  by  their  law ; 
and  they  cannot  eat  several  articles  of  food  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  rations  distributed  to  the  troops. 
The  recruiting  officers  refused  to  listen  to  these 
objections,  enforcing  their  orders  with  extreme 
and  unnecessary  severity.  The  Yezidis,  always 
ready  to  suffer  for  their  faith,  resisted,  and  many 
died  under  the  tortures  inflicted  upon  them ! 
Tltey  were  moreover  still  exposed  to  the  oppres¬ 
sion  and  illegal  exactions  of  tlie  local  governors. 
Their  children  were  still  lawful  objects  of  public 
sale,  and,  notwithstanding  the -introduction  of  the 
reformed  system  of  governmerr  into  the  province, 
the  parents  were  subject  to  persecution  and  even 
to  death,  on  account  of  their  religion.  In  this 
state  of  things  Hussein  Bey  and  iSlieikh  Nasr, 
the  chiefs  of  the  whole  community,  hearing  that 
I  was  at  Constantinople,  determined  to  send  a  de¬ 
ntation  to  lay  their  grievances  before  the  Sultan, 
oping  that  through  my  assistance  they  could  ob¬ 
tain  access  to  some  of  the  Ministers  of  State. 
Cawal  Yusuf  and  his  companions  were  selected 
for  the  mission ;  and  money  was  raised  by  the  sect 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  journey. 

**  After  encountering  many  difficulties  and  dan¬ 
gers,  they  reached  the  capital  and  found  out  my 
abode.  1  lost  no  time  in  presenting  them  to  Sir 
Stratford  Canning,  who,  ever  ready  to  exert  bis 
powerful  influence  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  at 
once  brought  their  wrongs  to  the  notice  oi  the 
Porte.  Through  his  kinti  intercession  a  firman  or 
imperial  order  was  granted  to  the  Yezidis,  which 
fr^  them  from  all  illegal  impositions,  forbade  the 
sale  of  their  children  as  slaves,  secured  to  them 
the  full  enjoyment  of  their  religion,  and  placed 


them  on  the  same  footing  as  other  sects  of  the 
Empire.  It  was  further  promised  that  arrange¬ 
ments  should  be  made  to  release  them  from  such 
military  regulations  as  rendered  their  service  in 
the  army  incompatible  with  a  strict  observance  at 
their  religions  duties.” — p.  4. 

Well  might  the  mountaineers  receive  with 
every  token  of  love,  and  gratitude,  and  honor, 
the  Frank  stranger  to  whom  they  owed  their 
lives  and  their  liberties,  their  children  and 
their  homes.  And  good  would  it  be  for  the 
prosperity,  as  well  as  the  hbnor  of  England, 
if  she  had  at  every  foreign  court  men  of 
equal  ability  and  courage  in  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed  and  the  defenceless,  as  the  right- 
minded  minister  and  the  true-hearted  em- 
ployb  who  rescued  the  Yezidis  from  the  rod 
of  the  oppressor. 

These  Yezidis  appear  to  be  a  highly  inter¬ 
esting  people,  the  remnant  of  an  ancient  race 
once  powerful.  Their  doctrinal  errors,  though 
strange  and  striking,  have  been  grossly  exag¬ 
gerated  and  misrepresented  ;  and  their  mo¬ 
rality  seems  to  be  far  above  the  common 
standard  of  the  unbaptized.  They  believe  in 
the  former  glory  and  present  power  of  Satan ; 
but  they  add  to  this  an  extraordinary  notion 
that  though  suffering  at  present  from  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  Almighty,  he  will  be  hereaf¬ 
ter  restored  to  bis  pristine  dignity  and  favor. 
Whilst,  therefore,  giving  the  supreme  honor 
to  the  One  God  alone,  they  endeavor  to  pro¬ 
pitiate  the  rebel-angel,  not  only  from  the  fear 
of  his  present  power,  but  from  the  wish  to 
secure  bis  future  good  offices. 

Next  to  Satan,  but  inferior  to  him  in  might 
and  wisdom,  they  recognize  seven  archangels, 
who  exercise  a  great  influence  over  the  world, 
viz.  Gabrail,  Michail,  Raphail,  Azrail,  Ded- 
rail,  Azrapheel,  and  Shemkeel.  Christ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  them,  was  also  a  great  angel  who 
took  the  form  of  man.  They  believe  that  He 
did  not  die  upon  the  cross,  but  ascended  into 
heaven  ;  they  expect  His  second  coming,  and 
likewise  that  of  Imaum  Mebdi. 

They  hold  the  Old  Testament  in  great  rev¬ 
erence,  and  believe  in  the  cosmogony  of  Gen¬ 
esis — in  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  Deluge, 
and  in  other  events  recorded  in  the  Bi^e. 
They  do  not  altogether  reject  either  the  New 
Testament  or  the  Koran,  nut  consider  them 
of  secondary  authority.  They  circumcise 
their  children,  and  also  practise  a  species  of 
baptism.  They  moreover  reverence  the  sun 
under  the  title  of  Sheikh  Shems ;  and  they 
use  language  with  reference  to  their  founder. 
Sheikh  Adi,  which  is  in  many  respects  appli¬ 
cable  to  our  Lord,  both  in  His  Divine  and 
human  capacity. 
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They  would  seem  indeed  to  be  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  a  Chaldaean,  Median,  or  Assyrian 
people,  which  after  having  been  driven  into 
the  mountains  by  some  conquering  horde, 
had  engrafted  upon  Sabseanism  a  compound 
of  Christianity  and  Manicheism,  which  had 
been  further  diluted  by  an  admixture  of  Mo¬ 
hammedanism.  Mr.  Layard  has  given,  both 
in  the  present  and  the  former  volumes,  many 
interesting  particulars  regarding  them.  In 
his  last  expedition,  he  obtained  a  copy  of  one 
of  their  hymns,  And  also  the  music  of  three 
of  their  chants ;  but  their  history  will  proba¬ 
bly  remain  an  enigma,  until  some  traveller 
can  obtain  a  transcript  of  the  sacred  book, 
one  copy  of  which  has  perhaps  escaped  the 
fury  of  that  relentless  persecutor,  Beder  Khan 
Bey. 

“  The  Cawals,”  sayA  our  author,  “  who  are  sent 
yearly  by  Hussein  Bey  and  Sheikh  Nasr,  to  in¬ 
struct  the  Yezidis  in  their  faith,  and  to  collect  the 
contributions  forming  the  revenues  of  the  great 
chief,  and  of  the  tomb  of  Sheikh  Adi,  were  now 
in  Redwan.  The  same  Cawals  do  not  take  the 
same  rounds  every  year.  The  Yezidis  are  par¬ 
celled  out  into  four  divisions,  for  the  purpose  of 
these  annual  visitations,  those  of  the  Lingar,  of 
Kherzan,  of  the  pashalic  of  Aleppo,  and  of  the 
villages  of  Northern  Armenia  ana  within  the  Rus¬ 
sian  frontier.  The  Yezidis  of  the  Mosul  districts 
have  the  Cawals  always  amongst  them.  I  was 
aware  that  on  the  occasion  of  these  journeys  the 
priests  carry  with  them  the  celebrated  Melek  Ta- 
ous,  or  brazen  peacock,  as  a  warrant  for  their  mis¬ 
sion.  A  favorable  opportunity  now  offered  itself 
to  see  this  mysterious  figure,  and  I  asked  Cawal 
Yusuf  to  gratify  my  curiosity.  He  at  once  ac¬ 
ceded  to  my  request,  and  the  Cawals  and  elders 
offering  no  objection,  I  was  conducted  early  in 
the  morning  into  a  dark  inner  room  in  Nazi’s 
house.  It  was  some  time  before  my  eyes  had 
become  sufficiently  accustomed  to  the  dim  light, 
to  distinguish  an  object  from  which  a  large  red 
coverlet  had  been  raised  on  my  entry.  The  Ca¬ 
wals  drew  near  with  every  sign  of  respect,  bow¬ 
ing  and  kissing  the  comer  of  the  cloth  on  which 
it  was  placed.  A  stand  of  bright  copper  or  brass, 
in  shape  like  the  candlesticks  generally  used  in 
Mosul  and  Baghdad,  was  surmounted  by  the  rude 
image  of  a  bird,  in  the  same  metal,  and  more  like 
an  Indian  or  Mexican  idol  than  a  cock  or  peacock. 
Its  peculiar  workmanship  indicated  some  anti¬ 
quity,  but  I  could  see  no  traces  of  inscription  upon 
it  Before  it  stood  a  copper  bowl  to  receive  con¬ 
tributions,  and  a  bag  to  contain  the  bird  and  stand, 
which  takes  to  pieces  when  carried  from  place  to 
place.  There  are  four  such  images — one  for  each 
district  visited  by  the  Cawals.  The  Yezidis  de¬ 
clare  that,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  wars  and 
massacres  to  which  the  sect  has  been  exposed, 
and  the  plunder  and  murder  of  the  priests  Juring 
their  journeys,  no  Melek  Taous  has  ever  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Mussulmans.  ...  As 
I  before  mentioned,  it  is  not  looked  upon  as  an 


idol,  but  as  a  symbol  or  banner,  as  Sheikh  Nasr 
termed  it,  of  the  house  of  Hussein  Bey.” — p.  48. 

Our  readers  are  perhaps  not  aware  that  in 
B.oman  Catholic  countries  it  is  customary  to 
carry  about  a  diminutive  representation  of  a 
dove  at  Whitsuntide,  and  demand  alms  in 
honor  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  singular  coin¬ 
cidence  this  appears  at  first  sight ;  but  our 
own  experience  teaches  us,  that  as  far  as  we 
have  read,  heard,  or  seen,  there  neither  is, 
nor  ever  has  been,  any  false  religion  with 
which  Romanism  has  not  some  dulinclive 
feature  in  common — thus  verifying  the  proph¬ 
et’s  words  :  “  Babylon  tbe  Great  is  fallen,  is 
fallen,  and  is  become  the  habitation  of  devils, 
and  the  hold  of  every  foul  spirit,  and  the  cage 
of  every  unclean  and  hateful  bird.” 

Arrived  at  Mosul,  Mr.  Layard  immediately 
proceeded  with  the  excavations,  which  had 
been  carried  on  but  slightly  and  slowly  dur¬ 
ing  his  absence,  rather  with  the  view  of  keep¬ 
ing  possession  of  the  ground,  than  of  making 
any  further  discoveries. 

Many  interesting  sculptures  were  discov¬ 
ered  ; — slabs,  on  which  campaigns  were  mi¬ 
nutely  and  spiritedly  depicted  ;  monsters,  on 
which  cuneiform  inscriptions,  relating  to  im¬ 
portant  events,  were  deciphered  :  but  before 
any  thing  of  moment  had  been  achieved,  a 
pressing  invitation  from  his  Yezidi  friends 
drew  the  author  into  the  mountains,  where 
he  obtained  much  information,  some  of  which 
we  have  already  communicated  to  the  reader, 
and  consummated  the  g^ood  work  he  had  un¬ 
dertaken.  The  account  of  this  expedition  is 
exceedingly  interesting;  but  we  must  not 
linger  on  it.  Before,  however,  repairing  to 
the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  we  cannot 
avoid  quoting  one  characteristic  anecdote, 
which  occurs  at  this  juncture :  it  refers  to  a 
certain  Turkish  Pasha,  who  had  just  paid  a 
short,  but  troublesome,  visit  to  tbe  Yezidis 
of  Baasheikah : — 

“  His  Excellency  not  fostering  feelings  of  the 
most  friendly  nature  towards  Namik  Pasha,  the 
next  commander-in-chief  of  Arabia,  who  was  pass¬ 
ing  through  Mosul,  on  his  way  to  the  head-quar¬ 
ters  of  the  army  of  Baghdad,  and  unwilling  to  en¬ 
tertain  him,  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  retired, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  to  Baasheikah.  On 
the  morning  after  his  arrival,  he  complained  that 
the  asses  by  their  braying  during  the  night  had 
allowed  him  no  rest ;  and  the  asses  were  accord¬ 
ingly  peremptorily  banished  from  tbe  village.  The 
dawn  of  the  next  day  was  announced,  to  the  great 
discomfort  of  his  Excellency,  who  had  no  interest 
in  the  matter,  by  the  cocks;  and  the  irregular 
troops,  who  form^  his  body-guard,  were  immedi¬ 
ately  incited  to  a  general  slaughter  of  the  race. 
‘  Tbe  third  night  his  sleep  was  disturbed  by  tbe  cry- 
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ing  of  the  children,  who,  with  their  mothers,  were 
at  once  locked  op  fur  the  rest  of  his  sojourn  in 
the  cellars.  Un  the  fourth  he  was  awoke  by  the 
chirping  of  sparrows  ;  and  every  gun  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  was  ordered  to  to  brought  out  to  wage  a  war 
of  extermination  against  them.  But  on  the  fifth 
morning  his  rest  was  sadly  broken  by  the  flies ; 
and  the  enraged  Pasha  insisted  upon  their  instant 
destruction.  The  Kiayah,  who,  as  chief  of  the 
village,  had  the  task  of  carrying  out  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  orders,  now  threw  himself  at  his  Excel¬ 
lency’s  feet,  exclaiming,  ‘  Your  Highness  has  seen 
that  all  the  animals  here,  (praise  to  to  God  !)  obey 
our  Lord  the  Sultan  :  the  infidel  flies  alone  are  re¬ 
bellious  to  his  authority.  I  am  a  man  of  low  de¬ 
gree  and  small  power,  and  can  do  nothing  against 
tliem ;  it  now  behoves  a  great  Vizir,  nke  vour 
Highness,  to  enforce  the  commands  of  our  Lord 
and  Master.’  The  Pasha,  who  relished  a  joke, 
forgave  the  flies,  but  left  the  village.” — p.  81. 

Alas  !  are  there  not  many  amongst  us,  who, 
to  the  extent  of  our  capacity,  when  worn  with 
sickness,  or  worried  with  mischances,  or  too 
often,  merely  from  the  indulgence  of  an  evil 
temper,  or  an  overbearing  will,  are  quite  as 
unreasonable  and  selflsh  as  the  Mussulman 
despot  of  Mosul  ? 

But  let  us  return  to  Nineveh  : — 

“  By  the  end  of  November  several  entire  cham¬ 
bers  had  been  excavated  at  Kouyunjik,  and  many 
bas-reliefs  of  great  interest  had  been  discovered. 
The  four  sides  of  the  hall,  part  of  which  had  been 
already  described,  had  now  been  explored.  In 
the  centre  of  each  side  was  a  grand  entrance, 
guarded  by  colossal  human-headto  bulls.  This 
magnificent  hall  was  no  less  than  124  feet  in 
length,  by  90  feet  in  breadth,  the  longest  sides  be¬ 
ing  those  to  the  north  and  south.  It  appears  to 
have  formed  a  centre,  around  which  the  principal 
chambers  in  this  part  of  the  palace  were  grouped. 
Its  walla  had  been  completely  covered  with  the 
most  elaborate  and  highly  finished  sculptures. 
Unfortunately  all  the  bas-reliefs,  as  well  as  the 
gigantic  monsters  at  the  entrances,  had  suffered 
more  <>r  less  from  the  fire,  which  had  destroyed 
the  edifice ;  but  enough  of  them  still  remained  to 
show  the  subject,  and  even  to  enable  me,  in  many 
places,  to  restore  it  entirely. 

“  The  narrow  passage,  leading  from  the  great 
hall,  at  the  south-west  corner,  had  been  completely 
explored.  Its  sculptures  have  been  already  de¬ 
scribed.” — p.  103. 

They  represented  the  siege  of  a  walled  city, 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  river 

^  One  half  of  the  place  had  been  captured  by 
the  Assyrians,  who  had  gained  possession  of  the 
towers  and  battlements  ;l>ut  that  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  stream  was  still  defended  by  slingers 
and  bowmen.  Against  its  walls  had  been  thrown 
banks  or  mounds,  built  of  stones,  bricks,  and 
branches  of  trees.  The  battering-rams,  covered 
with  skins  or  hides,  looped  together,  had  been 
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rolled  up  these  inclined  ways,  and  had  already 
made  a  breach  in  the  fortifications.  Archers  and 
spearmen  were  hurrying  to  the  assault,  whilst 
others  were  driving  off  the  captives,  and  carrying 
away  the  idols  of  the  enemy.  The  dress  of  the 
male  prisoners  consisted  of  a  plain  under  shirt,  an 
upper  garment,  falling  below  the  knees,  divided  in 
the  front,  and  buttoned  at  the  neck,  and  laced 

ftreaves.  Their  hair  and  beards  were  shorter,  and 
ess  elaborately  curled  than  those  of  the  Assyri¬ 
ans.  The  women  were  distinguished  by  high 
rounded  turbans,  ornamented  with  plaits  or  folw. 

A  veil  fell  from  the  back  of  this  head-dress  over 
the  shoulders.  No  inscription remaine<l  to  record 
the  name  of  the  vanquisli^  nation.  Their  cas¬ 
tles  stood  over  wooded  and  mountainous  country  ; 
and  their  peculiar  costume,  and  the  river  passing 
through  the  centre  of  their  chief  city,  may  help 
hereafter  to  identify  them. 

“  The  opposite  side  of  this  narrow  chamber  or 
passage  was  shortly  afterwards  uncovered.  The 
bavreliefs  on  its  walls  represented  the  king  in  his 
chariot  preceded  and  followed  by  hie  warriors. 
The  only  remarkable  feature  in  the  sculptures  was 
the  highly  decorated  trappings  of  the  horses,  whose 
bits  were  in  the  form  of  a  torse  at  full  speed.” — 
p.  74. 

This  pas.sage  opened  into  a  chamber  24 
feet  by  19,  from  which  branched  two  other 
passages.  The  one  to  the  west  was  entered 
by  a  wide  doorway  in  which  stood  two  plain 
spherical  stones  about  three-  feet  high,  hav¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  bases  of  columns,  al¬ 
though  DO  traces  of  columns  could  be  found. 
This  was  the  entrance  into  a  gallery  about 
218  feet  long  by  26  wide. 

Mr.  Layard  thus  describes  his  first  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  bas-reliefs  discovered  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  great  hall : — 

**  The  sculptures  faintly  seen  through  the  gloom 
were  still  well  enough  preserved  to  give  a  com¬ 
plete  history  of  the  subject  represent^,  although, 
with  the  rest  of  the  bas-reliefs  of  Kouyunjik,  the 
fire  had  nearly  tuned  them  to  lime,  and  had 
cracked  them  into  a  thousand  pieces.  The  faces 
of  the  slabs  h:id  been  entirely  covered  with  figures 
varying  from  three  inches  to  one  foot  in  height, 
carefully  finished  and  designed  with  great  spirit. 
In  this  series  of  bas-reliefs  the  history  of  an  As¬ 
syrian  conquest  was  more  fully  portrayed  than  in 
any  other  yet  discovered,  from  the  going  out  of 
the  monarch  to  battle  to  his  triumphal  return  af¬ 
ter  a  complete  victory.  The  first  part  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  already  been  described  in  my  former  work. 
The  king,  accompanied  hy  his  chariots  and  horse¬ 
men,  and  leaving  his  capital  in  the  Assyrian  plains, 
passed  through  a  wooded  and  mountainous  dis¬ 
trict.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  delayed 
by  the  siege  of  many  towns  or  castles,  but  to  have 
carried  the  war  at  once  into  the  high  country.  His 
troops,  cavalry  and  infantry,  are  represented  in 
close  combat  with  their  enemies,  pursuing  them 
over  hills  and  through  valleys,  l^ide  streams, 
and  io  the  midst  of  vineyai^.  The  Assyrian 
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horsemen  are  armed  with  the  spear  and  the  bow, 
using  both  weapons  while  at  full  speed  ;  their  op¬ 
ponents  seem  to  be  all  archers.  The  vanquished 
turn  to  ask  for  quarter ;  or,  wounded,  fall  under 
the  feet  of  the  advancing  horses,  raising  their 
hands  imploringly  to  ward  off  the  impending  death¬ 
blow.  The  triumph  follows.  The  king,  standing 
in  his  chariot  beneath  the  royal  parasol,  followed 
by  long  lines  of  dismounted  warriors  leading  richly 
caparisoned  horses,  and  by  foot  soldiers  variously 
armed  and  accoutred,  is  receiving  the  captives  and 
spoil  taken  from  the  conquered  people.  First  ap¬ 
proach  the  victorious  warriors,  throwing  the  lieads 
of  the  slain  into  heaps  before  the  registering  offi¬ 
cers.  They  are  followed  by  others  leading  and 
urging  onward  with  staves  the  prisoners — men 
chained  together,  or  bound  singly  in  fetters,  and 
women,  st>me  on  foot,  carrying  their  children  on 
their  shoulders  and  leading  them  by  the  hand, 
others  riding  upon  mules.  The  procession  is  fin¬ 
ished  by  asses,  mules,  and  flocks  of  sheep.” — p.  70. 

Painful,  yet  valuable,  are  these  pictorial 
documents.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
their  epigraphs  should  have  been  destroyed 
by  fire ;  it  is  however  to  be  hoped  that  the 
written  annals  deciphered  upon  the  winged 
bulls — annals  full,  accurate,  and  precise  of 
the  reigns  which  they  commemorate,  will  en¬ 
able  us  to  identify  the  places  and  peoples 
which  they  represent. 

How  little  could  the  founders  and  deco¬ 
rators  of  these  magnificent  palaces,  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  these  victorious  armies, — the  ruthless 
oppressors  of  their  fellow-men — have  thought 
that  their  very  names  should  pass  away  until 
after  thousands  of  years  a  wanderer  from  the 
Isles  of  the  Gentiles  should  unlock  the  se¬ 
crets  of  the  tomb,  and  bring  to  light  once 
more  the  might,  the  magnificence,  and  the 
barbarity  of  Assyria’s  monarchs. 

In  this,  and  in  other  portions  of  the  work 
before  us,  we  are  tempted  to  cry  out  against 
the  cruelty  of  the  Ninevite  sovereigns,'  and 
doubt  the  high  civilization  of  those  who  could 
be  so  vastly  merciless  and  so  minutely  vin¬ 
dictive.  And  yet  if  we  look  to  other  times 
and  countries,  we  shall  find  that  “  the  bloody 
city  ”  does  not  stand  alone  or  even  pre-emi¬ 
nent  in  her  shame. 

We  have  but  to  turn  to  classic  Rome, 
whether  in  the  days  of  her  pristine  virtue 
(so-called)  or  her  corruption,  to  see  as  total 
an  absence  of  mercy  and  justice  towards  the 
vanquished  as  meet  us  in  the  records  of 
Kouyunjik  or  Nimroud. 

Nay !  as  the  eye  of  history  traces  the  an¬ 
nals  of  succeeding  conquerors  and  despots, 
each  age  furnishes  some  awful  name  resplen¬ 
dent  with  that  halo  of  dazzling  and  infernal 
glory  which  shall  adorn  the  mighty  sinner’s 
brow— /or  tvtr. 


But  we  must  return  to  the  great  hall, 
since  there  are  subjects  there  which  claim 
our  notice ;  subjects  of  a  very  different 
kind,  illustrating  the  arts,  the  habits,  and  the 
mechanical  powers  of  Assyria.  For  on  the 
north  or  north-eastern  side  of  this  vast  cham¬ 
ber  were  bas-reliefs  which,  though  cracked 
and  to  a  great  degree  calcined  by  fire,  were 
nearly  perfect;  and  these  sculptures,  instead 
of  describing  the  wars  and  triumphs  of  the 
monarch,  represented  the  process  of  trans¬ 
porting  the  great  human-headed  bulls  to  the 
temple-palaces  of  which  they  formed  so  con¬ 
spicuous  a  feature.  But  before  giving  a  par¬ 
ticular  description  of  them,  we  must  return 
to  the  long  gallery  lying  westward  of  the 
great  hall,  as  the  bas-reliefs  still  preserved 
in  it  are  necessary  to  the  completion  of  this 
very  important  series,  of  which  they  form  an 
integral  portion : — 

“  A  huge  block  of  stone  (probably  of  the  ala¬ 
baster  us^  in  the  Assyrian  edifices),  somewhat 
elongated  in  form  so  as  to  resemble  an  obelisk  in 
the  rough,  is  lying  on  a  low  flat-bottomed  boat 
floating  on  a  river.  It  has  probably  been  towed 
down  the  Tigris  from  some  quarry,  and  is  to  be 
landed  near  the  site  of  the  intended  palace,  to  be 
carved  by  the  sculptor  into  the  form  of  a  colossal 
bull.  It  exceeds  the  boat  considerably  in  length, 
projecting  beyond  both  the  head  and  stern,  and  is 
held  by  upright  beams  fastened  to  the  sides  of  the 
vessel,  and  kept  firm  in  their  places  by  wooden 
wedges.  Two  cables  are  passed  through  holes 
cut  in  the  stone  itself,  and  a  third  is  tied  to  a 
strong  pin  projecting  from  the  head  of  the  boat. 
Each  cable  is  held  by  a  large  body  of  men,  who 
pull  by  means  of  small  ropes  fastened  to  it,  and 
passed  round  their  shoulders.  Some  of  these 
trackers  walk  in  the  water,  others  on  dry  land. 
The  number  altogether  represented  must  have 
been  nearly  300,  about  100  to  each  cable,  and 
they  appear  to  be  divided  into  distinct  bands, each 
distinguished  by  a  peculiar  costume.  Some  wear 
a  kind  of  embroidered  turban,  through  which 
their  long  hair  is  gathered  behind ;  the  heads  of 
others  are  encircled  by  a  fringed  shawl,  whose 
ends  hang  over  the  ears  and  neck,  leaving  the 
hair  to  fall  in  long  curls  upon  the  shoulders. 
Many  are  represented  nakeu,  but  the  greater 
number  are  dressed  in  short  chequered  tunics, 
with  a  long  fringe  attached  to  the  prdle.  They 
are  urged  on  N  taskmasters  armed  with  swords 
and  staves.  T*^lie  boat  is  also  pushed  by  men 
wading  through  the  stream.  An  overseer,  who 
regulates  the  whole  proceedings,  is  seated  astride 
on  the  fore-part  of  the  stone.  His  hands  are 
stretched  out  in  the  act  of  giving  commands. 
The  upper  part  of  all  the  bas-reliefs  having  un¬ 
fortunately  been  destroyed,  it  cannot  be  ascer¬ 
tained  what  figures  were  represented  above  the 
trackers;  probably  Assyrian  warriors  drawn  up 
in  martial  array,  or,  may  be,  the  king  himself  in 
his  chariot,  accompanied  by  his  body-guard,  and 
presiding  over  the  operations. 
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“The  huge  stone  having  been  landed,  and 
carved  by  the  Assyrian  sculptor  into  the  form  of  a 
colossal  human-headed  bull,  is  to  be  moved  from 
the  bank  of  the  river  to  the  site  it  is  meant  to  oc¬ 
cupy  permanently  in  the  palace-temple.  This 

Erocess  is  represented  on  the  walls  of  the  great 
all.  From  these  bas-reliefs,  as  well  as  from 
discoveries  to  be  hereafter  mentioned,  it  is  there¬ 
fore  evident  that  the  Assyrians  sculptured  their 
gigantic  figures  before,  and  not  after  the  slabs 
bad  been  raised  in  the  edifice,  although  all  the  de¬ 
tails  and  the  finishing  touches  were  not  put  in,  as 
it  will  be  seen,  until  they  had  been  finally  placed. 

I  am  still,  however,  of  opinion  that  the  smaller 
bas-reliefs  were  entirely  executed  after  the  slabs 
had  been  attached  to  the  walls. 

“  In  the  first  bas-relief  I  shall  describe,  the  co¬ 
lossal  bull  rests  horizontally  on  a  sledge  similar  j 
in  form  to  the  boat  containing  the  rough  block  j 
from  the  quarry ;  but  either  in  the  carving  the  | 
stone  has  been  greatly  reduced  in  size,  or  the  i 
sledge  is  much  larger  than  the  boat,  as  it  conside¬ 
rably  exceeds  the  sculpture  in  length.  The  bull 
faces  the  spectator,  and  the  human  head  rests  on 
the  fore-part  of  the  sledge,  which  is  curved  up¬ 
wards  and  strengthened  by  a  thick  beam,  appa¬ 
rently  running  completely  through  from  side  to 
side.  The  upper  part,  or  deck,  is  otherwise  nearly 
horizontal ;  the  under,  or  keel,  being  slightly 
curved  throughout.  Props,  probably  of  wood, 
are  placed  under  different  parts  of  the  sculpture  to 
secure  an  equal  pressure.  The  sledge  was  drag¬ 
ged  by  cables,  and  impelled  by  levers.  The  ca¬ 
bles  are  four  in  numter ;  two  fastened  to  strong 
projecting  pins  in  front,  and  two  to  similar  pins 
behind.  They  are  pulled  by  small  ropes  passing 
over  the  shoulders  of  the  men,  as  in  the  bas-re¬ 
liefs  already  described.  The  numbers  of  the 
workmen  may  of  course  be  only  conventional,  the 
sculptor  introducing  as  many  as  he  found 
room  for  on  the  slab.  They  are  again  distin¬ 
guished  by  various  costumes,  being  probably  cap¬ 
tives  from  diSerent  conquered  nations,  and  are 
urged  on  by  task-masters.  The  sculpture  moves 
over  rollers,  which,  as  soon  as  left  behind  by  the 
advancing  sledge,  are  brought  again  to  the  front 
by  parties  of  men,  who  are  also  under  the  control 
of  overseers  armed  with  staves.  Although  these 
rollers  materially  facilitated  the  motion,  it  would 
be  almost  impossible,  when  passing  over  rough 
ground,  or  if  the  rollers  were  jamm^,  to  give  the 
Hrst  impetus  to  so  heavy  a  body  by  mere  force  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  cables.  The  Assyrians,  therefore, 
lifted,  and  consequently  eased  the  hinder  part  of 
the  sledge  with  huge  levers  of  wood  ;  and  in  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  the  necessary  fulcrum  they  carried 
with  them  during  the  operations  wedges  of  diffe¬ 
rent  sizes.  Kneeling  workmen  are  represented  in 
the  bas-reliefs  inserting  an  additional  wedge  to 
raise  the  fulcrum.  The  lever  itself  was  worked 
by  ropes,  and  on  a  detached  fragment,  discovered 
in  the  long  gallery,  men  were  seen  seated  astride 
of  it  to  add  by  their  weight  to  the  force  applied. 

“  On  the  bull  itself  are  four  persons,  probably 
the  superintending  officers.  Tlie  first  is  kneel¬ 
ing,  and  appears  to  be  clapping  his  hands,  proba¬ 
bly  beating  time,  to  regulate  the  motions  of  the 


workmen,  who,  unless  they  applied  their  strength 
at  one  and  the  same  moment,  would  be  unable  to 
move  so  large  a  weight.  Behind  him  stands  a 
second  officer  with  outstretched  arm,  evidently 
giving  the  word  of  command.  The  next  holds  to 
his  mouth  either  a  speaking-trumpet  or  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  music.  If  the  former,  it  proves  that  the 
Assyrians  were  acquainted  with  a  means  of  con¬ 
veying  sound,  presumed  to  be  of  nnodern  inven¬ 
tion.  In  form  it  undoubtedly  resembles  the  mod¬ 
em  speaking-trumpet ;  and  in  no  bas-relief  hith¬ 
erto  uiscovered  does  a  similar  object  occur  as  an 
instrument  of  music.  'The  fourth  officer,  also 
standing,  carries  a  mace,  and  is  probably  stationed 
behind  to  give  directions  to  those  who  work  the 
levers.  The  sledge  bearing  the  sculpture  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  men  with  coils  of  ropes  and  various  im¬ 
plements,  and  drawing  carts  laden  with  cables  and 
beams.  Even  the  landscape  is  not  neglected  *, 
and  the  country  in  which  these  operations  took 
place  is  indicated  by  trees,  and  by  a  river.  In 
this  stream  are  seen  men  swimming  on  skins ;  and 
boats  and  rafts,  resembling  those  still  in  use  in 
Assyria,  are  impelled  by  oars  with  wedge-shaped 
blades. 

“  A  subject  similar  to  that  just  described  is  rep¬ 
resented  in  another  series  of  bas-reliefs  with  even 
fuller  details.  The  bull  is  placed  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  on  the  sledge,  which  is  also  moved  by  cables 
and  levers.  It  is  accompanied  by  workmen  with 
saws,  hatchets,  pickaxes,  shovels,  ropes,  and  props, 
and  by  carts  carrying  cables  and  beams.  Upon 
it  are  three  officers  directing  the  operations,  one 
holding  the  trumpet  in  his  hands,  and  in  front 
walk  four  other  overseers.  Above  the  sledge  and 
the  workmen  are  rows  of  trees,  and  a  river,  on 
which  are  circular  boats  resembling  in  shape  the 
‘  kufas,’  now  used  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Tigris, 
and  probably,  like  them,  built  of  reeds  and  ozier 
twigs,  covered  with  square  pieces  of  hide.  They 
are  heavily  laden  with  beams  and  implements  re¬ 
quired  for  moving  the  bulls.  They  appear  to  have 
been  near  the  sledge  when  dragged  along  the  bank 
of  the  river,  and  were  impelled  by  four  oars  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  above  described.  Near  the  boats, 
astride  on  inflated  skins  in  the  water,  are  fisher¬ 
men  angling  with  hook  and  line. 

“  On  a  fallen  slab,  forming  part  of  the  same 
general  series,  is  the  king  standing  in  a  richly- 
decorated  chariot,  the  pole  of  which,  curved  up¬ 
wards  at  the  end,  and  ornamented  with  the  head 
of  a  horse,  is  raised  by  eunuchs.  From  the  pecu¬ 
liar  form  of  this  chariot,  and  the  absence  of  a  yoke, 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  intended  purposely  for 
such  occasions  as  that  represented  in  the  bas- 
reliefs,  and  to  have  been  a  kind  of  movable  throne 
drawn  by  men  and  not  by  horses.  Behind  the 
monarch,  who  bolds  a  kind  of  flower,  or  ornament 
in  the  shape  of  the  fruit  of  the  pine,  in  one  hand, 
stand  two  eunuchs,  one  raising  a  parasol  to  shade 
him  from  the  sun,  the  other  cooling  him  with  a 
fan.  He  appears  to  have  been  superintending  the 
transport  of  one  of  the  colossal  sculptures,  and 
his  chariot  is  preceded  and  followed  by  his  body¬ 
guard  armed  with  maces.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  slab  is  a  jungle  of  high  reeds  or  canes,  in 
which  are  seen  a  wild  sow  with  its  young  and  a 
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stag  and  two  hinds.  These  animals  are  designed 
with  great  spirit  and  truth. 

“  The  next  series  of  bas-reliefs  represents  the 
building  of  the  artificial  platforms  on  which  the 
palaces  were  erected,  and  the  Assyrians  moving 
to  their  summit  the  colossal  bulls.  The  king  is 
again  seen  in  his  chariot  drawn  by  eunuchs, 
whilst  an  attendant  raises  the  royal  parasol  above 
his  head.  He  overlooks  the  operations  from  that 
part  of  the  mound  to  which  tlie  sledge  is  being 
dragged,  and  before  him  stands  his  b(^y-guard — 
a  long  line  of  alternate  spearmen  and  archers, 
resting  their  arms  and  shields  upon  the  ground. 
Above  him  are  low  hils  covered  with  various  trees, 
amongst  which  may  be  distinguished,  by  their 
fruit,  the  vine,  the  fig,  and  the  pomegranate.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  slab  is  represented  either  a  river 
divided  into  two  branches  and  forming  an  island, 
as  the  Tigris  does  to  this  day  opposite  Kouyunjik, 
or  the  confluence  of  that  stream  and  the  Klauser, 
which  then  probably  took  place  at  the  very  foot  of 
the  mound.  On  the  banks  are  seen  men  raising 
water  by  a  simple  machine,  still  generally  used  for 
irrigation  in  the  East,  as  well  as  in  southern  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  called  in  Egypt  a  shadoof.  It  consists  of 
a  long  pule,  balanced  on  a  shaft  of  masonry,  and 
turning  on  a  pivot ;  to  one  end  is  attached  a  stone, 
and  to  the  other  a  bucket,  which,  after  being  low¬ 
ered  into  the  water  and  filled,  is  easily  rai^  by 
the  help  of  the  opposite  weight.  Its  contents  are 
then  emptied  into  a  conduit  communicating  with 
the  various  water-courses  running  through  the 
fields.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Mosul  this  mode 
of  irrigation  is  now  rarely  used,  the  larger  skins 
raised  by  oxen  affording  a  better  supply,  and  giv¬ 
ing,  it  is  considered,  less  trouble  to  the  cultivator. 

“  The  process  of  building  the  artificial  mound 
adjoined  the  subject  just  ttescribed.  Men,  appa¬ 
rently  engaged  in  making  bricks,  are  crouching 
and  kneeling  round  a  square  space,  probably  re¬ 
presenting  the  pit  whence  the  clay  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  was  taken.  Unfortunately  this  part  of  the 
sub^t,  on  the  only  two  slabs  on  which  it  occurs, 
has  been  so  much  defaced  that  its  details  cannot 
be  ascertained  with  certainty.  These  brick- 
makers  are  between  two  mounds,  on  which  are 
long  lines  of  workmen  going  up  and  down.  Those 
who  toil  upwards  carry  large  stones,  and  hold  on 
their  backs  by  ropes  baskets  filled  with  bricks, 
earth  and  rubbish.  On  reaching  the  top  of  the 
mound  they  relieve  themselves  of  their  burdens, 
and  return  again  to  the  foot  for  fresh  loads  in  the 
order  they  went  up. 

**  It  would  appear  that  the  men  thus  employed 
were  captives  and  malefactors,  for  many  of  them 
are  in  cMins,  some  singly,  others  bound  together 
^  an  iron  rod  attacheffto  rin^  in  their  mrdlea. 
The  fetters,  like  those  of  modem  criminaFs,  con¬ 
fine  the  legs,  and  are  supported  by  a  bar  fastened 
to  the  waist,  or  consist  of  simple  shackles  round 
the  ankles.  They  wear  a  short  tunic,  and  a  coni¬ 
cal  cap,  somewhat  resemUing  the  Phrygian  bon¬ 
net,  with  the  curved  crest  turned  backwards,  a 
costume  very  similar  to  that  of  the  tribute-bearers 
on  the  Nimroud  obelisk.  Each  band  of  work¬ 
men  is  followed  and  urged  on  by  task-masters 
armed  with  staves. 
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“  The  mound,  or  artificial  platform,  having  been 
thus  built,  not  always,  as  it  has  been  seen,  with 
regular  layers  of  sun-dried  bricks,  but  frequently 
in  parts  with  mere  heaped-up  earth  and  rubbish, 
the  next  step  was  to  drag  to  its  summit  tlie  colos¬ 
sal  figures  prepared  for  the  palace.  As  some  of 
the  largest  of  these  sculptures  were  full  twenty 
feet  square,  and  must  have  weighed  between  forty 
and  fifty  tons,  this  was  no  easy  task  with  such 
means  as  the  Assyrians  possessed  The  only  aid 
to  mere  manual  strenfrth  was  derived  from  the 
rollers  and  levers.  A  sledge  was  used  similar  to 
that  already  described,  and  drawn  in  the  same 
way.  In  the  bas-relief  representing  the  operation 
four  otficers  are  seen  on  the  bull,  the  first  appa¬ 
rently  clapping  his  hands  to  regulate  the  motions 
of  those  who  draw,  the  second  using  the  trumpet, 
the  third  directing  the  men  who  have  the  care  of 
the  rollers,  and  the  fourth  kneeling  down  on  the 
edge  of  the  back  part  of  the  sculpture  to  give 
orders  to  those  who  use  the  lever.  Two  of  the 
groups  of  workmen  are  preceded  by  overseers, 
who  turn  back  to  encourage  them  in  their  exer¬ 
tions  ;  and  in  front  of  the  royal  chariot,  on  the 
ed^  of  the  mound,  kneels  an  officer,  probably  the 
chief  superintendent,  looking  towards  the  king  to 
receive  orders  direct  from  him. 

“  Behind  the  monarch,  on  an  adjoining  slab,  are 
carts,  bearing  the  cables,  wedges,  and  implements 
required  in  moving  the  sculpture.  A  long  beam 
or  lever  is  slung  by  ropes  from  the  shoulders  of 
three  men,  and  one  of  the  great  wedges  is  carried 
in  the  same  way.  In  the  upper  compartment  of 
this  slab  is  a  stream  issuing  from  the  foot  of  hills 
wooded  with  vines,  fig-trees,  and  pomegranates  ; 
beneath  stands  a  town  or  village,  the  houses  of 
which  have  domes  and  high  conical  roofs,  probably 
built  of  mud,  as  in  parts  of  northern  Syria.  The 
domes  have  the  appearance  of  dish-covers  with  a 
handle,  the  upper  part  being  topped  by  a  small 
circular  projection,  perhaps  intended  as  an  aper¬ 
ture  to  admit  light  and  air. 

“  This  interesting  series  is  completed  by  a  bas- 
relief,  showing,  it  would  seem,  the  final  placing  of 
the  colossal  bull.  The  figure  no  longer  lies  hori¬ 
zontally  on  the  sledge,  but  is  raised  by  men  with 
ropes  and  forked  wooden  props.  It  is  kept  in  its 
erect  position  by  beams,  held  together  by  cross 
bars  and  wedges,  and  is  further  supported  by 
blocks  of  stone  or  wood  piled  up  under  the  body. 
On  the  sledge,  in  front  of  the  bull,  stands  an  offi¬ 
cer  giving  directions  with  outstretched  hands  to 
the  workmen.  Cables,  ropes,  rollers,  and  levers 
are  also  employed  on  this  occasion  to  move  the 
gigantic  sculpture.  The  captives  are  distinguisv 
ed  by  the  peculiar  turbans  before  described.” — 
ipp.  104 — 114. 

Interesting  and  lucid  as  is  this  description, 
which  we  have  deemed  it  impossible  to 
abridge  or  curtail  without  unfairness  both  to 
the  author  and  the  reader,  it  derives  addi¬ 
tional  charms,  and  is  rendered  yet  clearer  ia 
the  pages  before  us,  by  the  numerous  illus¬ 
trations  with  which  it  is  accompanied.  The 
first  of  these  is  a  woodcut,  let  into  the  page, 

I  representing  the  bead  and  head-dresses  of 
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the  captives  employed  in  moving  the  bull. 
The  next  exhibits  workmen  carrying  ropes, 
saws,  and  other  implements  intended  for  the 
same  purpose ;  then  follows  a  stag  ;  then  a 
very  spirited  delineation  of  a  sow  and  her 
young,  both  backed  by  high  reeds,  canes, 
or  some  similar  plant.  Then  we  have  a 
larger  illustration,  occupying  the  whole  of 
page  111,  in  which  the  king  is  seen  superin¬ 
tending  the  removal  of  the  bull.  Then  the 
smaller  woodcut  of  a  village  with  conical 
roofs,  and,  lastly,  another  page,  the  113th, 
gives  us  the  closing  scene  of  this  curious 
performance,  the  Assyrians  placing  the  bull 
on  its  destined  resting-place. 

Many  thoughts  are  suggested  by  these 
descriptions  and  illustrations.  They  tell  us 
of  the  power,  the  civilization,  and  the  abso¬ 
lutism  of  Assyria — an  absolutism  very  unlike 
those  ill-concocted  and  worse-directed  des¬ 
potisms  which  have  succeeded  the  mighty 
monarchies  of  ancient  times ;  an  absolutism 
where  the  supreme  will  of  the  deihed  mon¬ 
arch  was  the  moving  and  guiding  principle  of 
avast  system  of  strict  and  unerring  discipline 
— a  system  in  which  every  authority  rested 
on  and  in  entire  subordination  to  that  above 
it — all  centeiing  in  and  radiating  from  the 
throne ;  a  system  which  made  the  great  king 
the  fountain  and  nucleus,  and  head,  and  root 
of  every  thing ;  which  combined  religion, 
polity,  and  the  relations  of  social  and  domes¬ 
tic  life,  in  one  vast  edihee,  one  mighty  tree, 
administering  all  things  according  to  rigid 
rule,  yet  bending  all  things  and  persons  to 
the  will  of  the  monarch ;  a  system,  in  fact, 
which  imitated  that  of  the  universe,  substi¬ 
tuting  the  institutions  of  Assyria  for  those  of 
nature,  and  giving  to  the  Ninevite  sovereign 
the  prerogatives  of  master,  father,  and  God. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  working  of 
this  paternal  government  at  home — whatever 
may  have  been  its  effect  upon  the  citizens  and 
compatriots  of  Nineveh — it  is  plain  that  it  was 
a  continual  curse  to  the  surrounding  nations, 
and  that  it  degraded  the  prisoners  of  war  into 
beasts  of  bufden. 

With  the  power  and  the  intelligence,  the 
many  opportunities  and  circumstances  which 
facilitated  their  operations,  it  is  not  wonder¬ 
ful  that  the  great  monarchs  of  Assyria  and 
Egypt  should  have  constructed  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  works  which  still  remain,  since  they  felt 
no  compunction  in  employing  the  lives  or 
causing  the  deaths  of  whole  nations  of  cap¬ 
tives,  for  the  erection  of  those  monuments  of 
their  power  which  attest  the  ingenuity  of  their 
minds,  and  the  vastness  of  their  conceptions, 
the  high  state  of  civilization  and  the  artistic 
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refinement  of  those  ages  ;  and  which  tell,  in 
characters  that  nothing  can  efface,  how  much 
the  strong  will  inflict,  how  much  the  weak 
can  endure,  when  neither  God  nor  man  inter¬ 
feres  to  curb  the  tyrant  or  to  free  the  slave. 

In  the  case  of  Nineveh,  however,  God  did  in¬ 
terfere,  as  He  always  does  sooner  or  later ;  and 
for  ages  the  very  site  of  “  the  bloody  city”  was 
doubted,  nay,  the  power,  the  pomp,  the  glory, 
and  the  civilization  of  Assyria  were  disputed. 

There  is  a  curious  fact  narrated  in  the  first 
work  of  Mr.  Layard,  which  may  possibly  in 
some  degree  illustrate  the  process  of  Divine 
retribution. 

When  Beder  Khan  Bey  massacred  the 
Yezidis  (as  he  did  the  Nestorians),  reducing 
them  to  one-fourth  of  their  previous  num¬ 
bers,  a  vast  multitude  of  men,  women,  and 
children  fled  in  the  direction  of  Mosul ;  the 
floods,  however,  had  carried  away  the  bridge 
of  boats,  so  that  they  were  unable  to  cross 
the  river ;  they  assembled  therefore  in  despair 
on  the  mound  of  Kouyunjik,  and  there  were 
all  slaughtered — men,  women,  and  children 
— by  the  merciless  Kurds. 

Now,  if  the  Yezidis  are  a  remnant  of  that 
nation  which  once  ruled  Assyria  and  reigned 
in  Nineveh,  there  would  be  something  pecu¬ 
liarly  fearful  in  the  thought  that  the  exiled 
descendants  of  those  ruthless  oppressors 
should  be  driven  back  to  the  scene  of  their 
ancestral  crime  and  glory,  to  suffer  in  utter 
helplessness  for  the  sins  of  their  forefathers. 

As  with  individuals,  so  with  nations, 
“  Blood  it  defileth  the  land :  and  the  land  can¬ 
not  be  cleansed  of  the  blood  that  is  shed 
therein,  but  by  the  blood  of  him  that  shed 
it.”*  This  has  been  the  law,  and  will  be  so 
as  long  as  man  inhabits  the  earth. 

In  a  striking  manner,  too,  has  barrenness — 
barrenness  of  the  soil — the  curse  pronounced 
on  Cain,  followed  every  where  in  the  track 
of  that  innocent  blood,  which  cries  aloud  to 
Heaven  for  vengeance,  and  never  cries  in 
vain. 

The  fertile  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  the  luxuriant  fields  of  luly,  the 
glorious  land  of  Spain,  are  among  the  many 
striking  examples  of  ihisawful  and  irreversible 
decree  ;  and,  singularly  enough,  there  is  no 
part  of  Christian  Europe  in  which  agricul¬ 
ture  is  at  so  low  an  ebb  as  in  the  Papal 
States. 

The  same  law  is  operating  in  other  lands. 
Beyond  the  Atlantic  the  curse  of  blood  has 
been,  and  is  still  felt ;  and  already,  in  the 
older  slave  States  of  the  American  Union,  the 
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land  is  witbering  under  the  blood  that  pol- 
luteth  it. 

Let  us,  however,  retrace  our  steps  to  the 
days  of  Assyria’s  glory,  when  the  terrible 
Sennacherib  ruled  over  a  nation  of  warriors 
— the  pride  of  his  own  people,  and  the  terror 
of  surroundingcountries. — Sennacherib!  Yes; 
it  is  he  whose  palace  we  have  been  examining. 
A  beautifully-executed  delineation  of  the 
north-eastern  facade,  and  grand  entrance  of 
this  edihce,  forms  the  frontispiece  of  the 
volume.  It  displays  a  grandeur  of  conception, 
an  elegance  of  design,  and  a  richness  of  detail, 
which  have  never  been  surpassed  in  the 
noblest  works  of  ancient  or  modern  architec¬ 
ture.  We  shall  not,  however,  pause  at  pre¬ 
sent  to  describe  it,  but  proceed  to  give  the 
result  of  some  of  Mr.  Layard’s  researches 
regarding  this  monarch,  which  identify  his 
person,  and  illustrate  his  history. 

During  the  month  of  December,  the  south¬ 
eastern  facade  of  the  palace  had  been  laid 
open.  Ten  colossal  bulls,  with  six  human 
figures,  of  gigantic  size,  were  here  grouped 
together;  and  the  length  of  the  whole,  without 
including  the  sculptured  walls,  continued  i 
beyond  the  smaller  entrances,  was  180  feet; — 

“  On  the  great  bulls,  forming  the  centre  portal 
of  the  grand  entrance,  was  one  continuous  inscrip-  ^ 
tion,  injured  in  parts,  but  still  so  far  preserved  as 
to  be  legible  almost  throughout.  It  contained  132 
lines.  On  the  four  bulls  of  the  facade  were  two 
inscriptions,  one  inscription  being  canied  over 
each  pair,  and  the  two  being  of  precisely  the  same 
import.  These  two  distinct  records  contain  the 
annals  of  six  years  of  the  reign  of  Sennacherib, 
besides  numerous  particulars  connected  with  the 
religion  of  the  Assyrians,  their  gods,  their  records, 
and  the  erection  of  their  palaces,  all  of  the  highest 

interest  and  importance . The  inscriptions 

begin  with  the  name  and  titles  of  Sannacherib. 

.  .  .  .  He  calls  himself  'the  subduer  of 

kings  from  the  upper  sea  of  the  setting  sun  (the 
Mediterranean),  to  the  lower  sea  of  the  rising  sun 
(the  Persian  Gulf).’  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign 
he  defeated  Merodach  Baladan,  a  name  with 
which  we  are  familiar;  for  it  is  this  king  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  sending 
messengera  and  a  present  to  Hezekiah.” — pp. 
138—140. 

Id  the  course  of  these  annals,  various 
cities  and  tribes  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and 
Palestine  are  mentioned,  besides  many  other 
neighboring  regions.  Amongst  other  curious 
passages  we  have  the  following  ; — 

“  ‘  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,’  says  the  Assyrian 
king,  *  who  had  not  submitted  to  my  authority, 
forty-six  of  his  principal  cities,  and  fortresses, 
and  villages  depending  upon  them,  of  which  I  took 
no  account,  I  captum,  and  carried  away  their 
spoil.  1  shut  up  (?)  himself  within  Jernsalem, 


[July, 

his  capital  city.  The  fortified  towns,  and  the  rest 
of  his  towns  which  I  spoiled,  I  severed  from  his 
country,  and  gave  to  the  kings  of  Ascalon,  Ekron, 
and  Gaza,  so  as  to  make  his  country  small.  In 
addition  to  the  former  tribute  imposed  upon  their 
countries,  I  added  a  tribute,  the  nature  of  which  I 
fixed.’  The  next  passage  is  somewhat  defaced  ; 
but  the  substance  of  it  appears  to  be,  that  be  took 
from  Hezekiah  the  treasure  he  had  collected  in 
Jerusalem,  30  talents  of  gold,  and  800  talents  of 
silver,  the  treasures  of  his  palace,  besides  his  sons 
and  his  daughters,  and  his  male  and  female  ser¬ 
vants  or  slaves,  and  brought  them  all  to  Nineveh. 
The  city  itself,  however,  he  does  not  pretend 
to  have  taken. 

"  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  campaign 
against  the  cities  of  Palestine,  recorded  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Sennacherib  at  Kouyunjik,  is  that 
described  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  events 
agree  with  considerable  accuracy.  We  are  told, 
in  the  book  of  Kings,  that  the  king  of  Assyria,  in 
the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah, 
'came  up  again-st  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah, 
and  took  them,’  as  he  declares  himself  to  have 
done  in  his  annals.  And,  what  is  most  important, 
and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  coinci¬ 
dences  of  historic  testimony  on  record,  the  amount 
of  the  treasure  in  gold  taken  from  Hezekiah, 
thirty  talents,  agrees  in  the  two  perfectly  inde- 
I  pendent  accounts.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be 
laid  on  this  singular  fact,  as  it  tends  to  prove  the 
general  accuracy  of  the  historical  details  con- 
I  tained  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions.  There  is  a 
difference  of  500  talents,  as  it  will  be  observed,  in 
the  amount  of  silver.  It  is  probable  that  Heze¬ 
kiah  was  much  pressed  by  Sennacherib,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  him  all  the  wealth  that  he  could 
collect,  as  we  find  him  actually  taking  the  silver 
from  the  house  of  the  Ixird,  as  well  as  from  his 
own  treasury,  and  cutting  off  the  gold  from  the 
doors  and  pillars  of  the  Temple,  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  Assyrian  king.  The  Bible  may, 
therefore,  only  include  the  actual  amount  of 
money  in  the  300  talents  of  silver,  whilst  the  As¬ 
syrian  records  comprise  all  the  precious  metal 

taken  away .  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that 

Sennacherib  would  not  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
his  own  overthrow  ;  and  that,  having  been  unsuc¬ 
cessful  in  an  attempt  upon  Jerusalem,  his  army 
being  visited  by  the  plague  described  in  i^ripture, 
he  should  gloss  over  his  defeat  by  describing  the 
tribute  he  had  previously  received  from  Hezekiah 
as  the  general  result  of  his  campaign.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe,  from  the  Biblical  account, 
that  Sennacherib  was  slain  by  his  sons  immedi¬ 
ately  tifterhis  return  to  Nineveh  ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  expression  '  he  returned  and  dwelt  at  Nineveh,’ 
infers  that  he  continued  to  reign  for  some  time 
over  Assyria.  We  have  accordingly  his  further 
annals  on  the  monuments  he  erected.” — pp.  143 
—145. 

There  are  many  curious  facts  illustrated  or 
brought  to  light  by  these  records.  Thus  we 
have  the  flight  of  the  king  of  Sidon  to  ‘‘  Ya- 
van,  in  the  middle  of  the  sea;”  we  have  a 
campaign  against  the  Babylonians,  with  the 
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conquest  of  that  country,  and  its  assignment 
as  H  government  satrapy  or  pashalic  to  Asur- 
naddin,  the  son  of  Sennacherib ;  we  have  also 
the  conquest  of  a  people  on  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  whose  cities  were  fft  the  mouth 
of  the  Sliat-el-Arab.  To  accomplish  this, 
Tyrians,  Sidonians,  and  Greeks,  or  lonians, 
were  brought  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
where  they  built  and  manned  vessels  of  war 
for  the  invader. 

We  proceed,  however,  to  transcribe  a 
passage,  which  is  of  still  greater  interest. 
It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Layard’s 
residence  at  Mosul,  that  a  chamber  was  dis¬ 
covered  containing  sculptures  in  better  pre¬ 
servation  than  any  which  had  yet  been  found 
at  Kouyunjik.  Some  of  the  slabs,  indeed, 
were  almost  entire,  though  cracked  and 
otherwise  injured  by  fire;  and  the  epigraph, 
which  explained  the  event  portrayed,  was 
fortunately  complete.  That  event  was  the 
siege  of  Lachish  : — 

**  These  bas-reliefs  represented  the  siege  and 
capture  by  the  Assyrians  of  a  city  evidently  of 
great  extent  and  importance.  It  appears  to  have 
been  defended  by  double  walls,  with  battlements 
and  towers,  and  by  fortified  outworks.  The 
country  around  it  was  hilly  and  wooded,  produc¬ 
ing  the  tig  and  the  vine.  The  whole  power  of 
the  great  king  seems  to  have  been  called  forth  to 
take  this  stronghold.  In  no  other  sculptures  were 
so  many  armed  warriors  drawn  up  in  array  before 
a  besieged  city.  In  the  first  rank  were  the  kneel¬ 
ing  archers,  those  in  the  second  were  bending 
forward,  whilst  those  in  the  third  discharged  their 
arrows  standing  upright,  and  were  mingled  with 
spearmen  and  slingers ;  the  whole  forming  a 
compact  and  organized  phalanx.  The  reserve 
consisted  of  large  bodies  of  horsemen  and  chari¬ 
oteers.  Against  the  fortifications  had  been  thrown 
up  as  many  as  ten  banks  or  mounts,  compactly 
built  of  stones,  bricks,  earth,  and  brandies  of  trees, 
and  seven  battering-rams  had  already  been  rolled 
up  to  the  walls.  The  besieged  defended  tliem- 
selves  with  great  determination.  Spearmen, 
archers,  and  slingers  thronged  the  battlements 
and  towers,  showering  arrows,  javelins,  stones, 
and  blazing  torches  upon  the  assailants.  On  the 
battering-rams  were  bowmen  discharging  their 
arrows,  and  men  with  large  ladles  pouring  water 
upon  the  flaming  brands,  which,  hurled  from 
above,  threatened  to  destroy  tfie  engines.  Lad¬ 
ders,  used  probably  for  escalade,  were  falling  from 
tbe  walls  upon  the  soldiers  who  mounted  the  in¬ 
clined  ways  to  the  assault.  Part  of  the  city  had, 
however,  been  taken.  Beneath  its  walls  were 
seen  Assyrian  warriors  impaling  their  prisoners, 
and  from  tho  gateway  of  an  advanced  tower,  or 
fort,  issued  a  procession  of  captives,  reaching  to 
the  presence  of  the  king,  w  ho,  gorgeously  arrayed, 
received  them  seated  on  his  throne.  Amongst 
the  spoil  were  furniture,  arms,  shields,  chariots, 
vases  of  metal  of  various  forms,  camels,  carts 


drawn  by  oxen,  and  laden  with  women  and  chil* 
dren,  and  many  objects  the  nature  of  which  can* 
not  be  determined.  The  vanquished  people  were 
distinguished  from  the  conquerors  by  their  dress, 
those  who  defended  the  battlements  wore  a  pointed 
helmet,  differing  from  that  of  the  Assyrian  war¬ 
riors  in  having  a  fringed  lappet  falling  over  the 
ears.  Some  of  the  captives  had  a  kind  of  turban, 
with  one  end  hanging  down  to  the  shoulder,  not 
unlike  that  worn  by  the  modern  Arabs  of  the 
Hedjaz.  Others  had  no  head-dress,  and  short  hair 
and  beards.  Their  garments  consisted  either  of  a 
robe  reaching  to  the  ankles,  or  of  a  tunic  scarcely 
falling  lower  than  the  thigh,  and  confined  at  the 
waist  by  a  girdle.  The  latter  appeared  to  be  tho 
dress  of  the  fighting-men.  The  women  wore 
long  shirts,  with  an  outer  cloak,  thrown,  like  the 
veilof  modern  Eastern  ladies,  over  the  back  of 
the  head,  and  falling  to  the  feet. 

“  Several  prisoners  were  already  in  the  hands 
of  the  torturers.  Two  were  stretched  naked  on 
the  ground  to  be  flayed  alive,  others  were  being 
slain  by  the  sword  before  the  throne  of  the  king. 
The  haughty  monarch  was  receiving  the  chiefs  of 
the  conquered  nation,  who  crouched  and  knelt 
humbly  before  him.  They  were  brought  into  the 
royal  presence  by  the  Tartan  of  the  Assyrian 
forces,  probably  the  Rabshskeh  himself,  followed 
by  his  principal  officers.  The  general  was  cloth¬ 
ed  in  embroidered  robes,  and  wore  on  his  head  a 
fillet  adorned  with  rosettes  and  long  tasseled 
bands. 

“  The  throne  of  the  king  stood  npon  an  eleva¬ 
ted  platform,  probably  an  artificial  mound  in  the 
hill  country.  Its  arms  and  sides  were  supported 
by  three  rows  of  figures  one  above  the  other.  The 
wood  was  richly  carved,  or  encased  in  embossed 
metal,  and  the  legs  ended  in  pear-shaped  orna¬ 
ments,  probably  of  bronze.  The  throne,  indeed, 
appears  to  have  resembled,  in  every  respect,  one 
discovered  in  the  north-west  palace  at  Nimroud, 
which  I  shall  hereafter  describe.  Over  the  high 
back  was  thrown  an  embroidered  cloth,  doubtless 
of  some  rare  and  beautiful  material. 

“  'Phe  royal  feet  rested  upon  a  high  footstool  of 
elegant  form,  fashioned  like  the  throne, and  cased 
with  embossed  metal ;  the  legs  endini;  in  lion’s 
paws.  Behind  the  king  were  two  attendant  eu¬ 
nuchs  raining  fans  above  his  head,  and  holding 
the  embroidered  napkins. 

“  The  monarch  himself  was  attired  in  long  loose 
robes  richly  ornamented,  and  edged  with  tassels 
and  fringes.  In  his  right  hand  he  raised  two  ar¬ 
rows,  and  his  left  resi^  upon  a  bow;  an  attitude 
probably  denoting  triumph  over  his  enemies,  and 
in  which  he  is  usually  portrayed  when  receiving 
prisoners  after  a  victory. 

“  Behind  the  king  was  the  royal  tent  or  pavil¬ 
ion  ;  and  beneath  him  were  liis  led  horses,  and  an 
attendant  on  foot  carrying  the  parasol,  the  emblem 
of  royalty.  His  two  chariots,  with  their  chari¬ 
oteers,  were  waiting  for  him.  One  had  a  pecu¬ 
liar  semicircular  ornament  of  considerable  size, 
rising  from  the  pole  between  the  horses,  and 
spreading  over  their  heads.  It  may  originally 
have  contained  the  figure  of  a  deity,  or  some 
mythic  symbol.  It  was  attached  to  the  chariot 
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by  that  singalar  contrivance  joined  to  the  yoke 
and  represented  in  the  early  sculptures  of  fJim- 
rond,tne  ase  and  nature  of  which  I  am  still  una¬ 
ble  to  explain.  This  part  of  the  chariot  was 
richly  adorned  with  figures  and  ornamental  de¬ 
signs,  and  appeared  to  be  supported  by  a  prop 
resting  on  the  pole.  The  trappings  of  the  horses 
were  handsomely  decorated,  and  an  embroidered 
cloth,  hung  with  tassels,  fell  on  their  chests.  Two 
quivers  holding  a  bow,  a  hatchet,  and  arrows, 
were  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  chariot. 

“  This  fine  series  of  bas-reliefs,  occupying  thir¬ 
teen  slabs,  was  finished  by  the  ground-plan  of  a 
castle,  or  of  a  fortified  camp  containing  tents  and 
houses.  Within  the  walls  were  also  seen  a  fire- 
altar  with  two  beardless  priests,  wearing  high  coni¬ 
cal  caps,  standing  before  it  In  front  of  the  altar, 
on  which  burned  the  sacred  flame,  was  a  table 
bearing  various  sacrificial  objects,  and  beyond  it 
two  sacred  chariots,  such  as  accompanied  the 
Persian  kings  in  their  wars.  The  horses  had  been 
taken  out,  and  the  yokes  rested  upon  stands. 
Each  chariot  carried  a  lofty  pole  surmounted  by 
a  globe,  and  long  tassels  or  streamers ;  similar 
standards  were  introduced  into  scenes  represent¬ 
ing  sacrifices  in  the  sculptures  of  Khorsabad. 

**  Above  the  head  of  the  king  was  the  following 
inscription  ....  which  may  be  translated, 

*  Sennacherib,  the  mighty  king,  king  of  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Assyria,  silting  on  the  throne  of  judgment, 
before  (or  at  the  entrance  of)  the  city  of  Lachish 
(Lakhisha).  I  give  permission  for  its  slaughter.’  ” 
— pp.  149 — 152. 

This  evidence  is  in  itself  pretty  conclusive. 
But  further  testimony  has  come  to  light,  by 
which  the  date  of  this  monarch,  and  conse¬ 
quently  his  personal  identity,  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.  In  an  apartment  at  the  south¬ 
west  corner  of  the  palace,  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  sort  of  state-paper  office,  were 
discovered  many  pieces  of  fine  clay  bearing 
the  impre>sion  of  seals,  which,  there  is  no 
doubt,  had  been  affixed,  like  modern  official 
seals  of  wax,  to  documents  written  on  leather, 
papyrus,  or  parchment.  Documents  of  the 
kind,  with  seals  of  clay  attached  to  them, 
have  already  been  discovered  in  Egypt,  spe¬ 
cimens  of  which  arc  to  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum.  In  the  case  of  the  Assyrian  docu¬ 
ments,  the  writings  no  longer  exist,  having 
been  consumed  by  the  fire  which  destroyed 
the  building,  or  having  decayed  in  the  lapse 
of  ages.  In  the  stamped  clay,  however, 
which  still  survives,  may  yet  be  seen  the 
holes  for  the  string  or  strip  of  skin  by  which 
the  seal  was  fastened.  Nay,  in  some  instan¬ 
ces,  the  ashes  of  the  string  remain  with  the 
marks  of  the  fingers  and  thumb.  The  greater 
part  of  these  seals  are  Assyrian,  being  appa¬ 
rently  impressions  of  the  royal  signet :  but 
amongst  them  are  some  few  of  foreign  ori¬ 
gin,  belon^ng  to  Egypt,  Phcenicia,  and  oth¬ 
er  countries.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable 
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are  two  Egyptian  seals,  the  impressions  of  a 
royal  signet,  which,  though  imperfect,  retain 
the  cartouche  with  the  name  of  the  king  so 
as  to  be  perfectly  legible.  It  is  one  well 
known  as  t^at  of  the  second  Sabaco  the 
.Ethiopian,  of  the  25th  dynasty.  On  the 
very  same  piece  of  clay  is  the  impression  of 
an  Assyrian  seal,  evidently  the  royal  signet. 
Not  the  slightest  doubt  exists  as  to  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  Elgyptian  cartouche.  Hence  the 
clearness  of  the  proof. 

“  Sabaco  reigned  in  Egypt  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century  before  Christ,  the  exact  time  at 
which  Sennacherib  came  to  the  throne.  He  is 
probably  the  So  mentioned  in  the  second  book  of 
Kings  (xvii.  4)  as  having  received  ambassadors 
from  Hoshea.  the  king  of  Israel,  who,  by  entering 
into  a  league  with  the  Egyptians,  called  down  the 
vengeance  of  Shalmaneser,  whose  tributary  he 
was,  which  led  to  the  first  great  captivity  of  the 
people  of  Samaria.  Shalmaneser  we  know  to  have 
been  an  immediate  predecessor  of  Sennacherib, 
and  Tirakha.  the  Egyptian  king,  who  was  defeated 
by  the  Assyrians  near  Lachish,  was  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  Sabaco  II. 

“  It  would  seem  that,  a  peace  having  been  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  Egyptians  and  one  of  the 
Assyrian  monarchs,  probably  Sennacherib,  the 
royal  signets  of  the  two  kings  thus  found  toge¬ 
ther  were  attached  to  the  treaty  which  was  depo¬ 
sited  among  the  archives  of  the  kingdom.  Whilst 
the  document  itself,  written  upon  parchment  or 
papyrus,  has  completely  perished,  this  singular 
proof  of  the  alliance,  if  not  actual  meeting  of  the 
two  monarchs,  is  still  preserved  amongst  the  state 
papers  of  the  Assyrian  empire.” — p.  159. 

Whilst  occupied  in  the  excavations  which 
led  to  these  valuable  results,  Mr.  Layard 
was  suddenly  called  upon  to  resist  an  attack 
made  upon  his  workpeople  and  their  dwel¬ 
lings  by  an  Arab  tribe  entitled  the  Tai.  His 
conduct  in  reference  to  this  incident  showed 
how,  when  we  are  disposed  to  do  gtwd,  we 
can  find  the  means  of  doing  it.  Having,  by 
his  courage  and  temper,  staid  the  atfray 
which  had  already  begun,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  and  obtained  the  gooil  will  of 
the  marauders,  paid  them  a  visit  in  their  own 
encampment,  heard  their  grievances,  entered 
into  their  troubles,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
bringing  about  a  reconciliation  between  the 
hereditary  chief  and  a  disloyal  kinsman, 
whom  the  Turkish  government  had  set  up  as 
his  rival  in  the  headship  of  the  tril>e. 

Here,  too,  we  may  mention  that,  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  and  enforcing  the  measures  for  the 
relief  of  the  Yesidis,  he  actually  succeeded, 
with  the  aid  of  the  vice  consul,  in  liberating 
a  girl  of  that  tribe,  and  restoring  her  to  her 
family,  although  she  had  been  placed  in  the 
harem  of  the  chief  Cadi  of  Mosul. 
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If  our  fellow-countrymen  would  generally 
employ  themselves,  when  wandering  amon^t 
the  heathen  and  the  inhdel,  in  such  works  as 
these,  the  children  of  those  benighted  lands 
would  surely  see  their  ^ood  works,  and  glo¬ 
rify  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven ;  and  be 
led,  by  experiencing  the  goodness  of  the 
gospel,  to  acknowledge  its  power  and  receive 
its  truth. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey,  by  extract  or 
abridgment,  one  tithe  of  the  information  or 
amusement  contained  in  these  volumes.  It 
is  easy  enough,  for  those  experienced  in  the 
practice,  to  skim  milk;  but  it  is  beyond  the 
skill  of  the  most  veteran  dairyman  to  per¬ 
form  the  same  operation  upon  cream. 

Amongst  other  noticeable  facts  we  would 
remark,  however,  that  Mr.  Layard  discovered 
amongst  the  ruins,  arched  drains ;  caldrons 
and  bells  of  bronze,  tbe  latter  having  iron 
tongues  ;  bronze  cups  and  dishes,  studs  and 
buttons  in  mother-of-pearl  and  ivory,  with 
many  small  rosettes  in  metal.  He  also  met 
with  various  weapons  and  pieces  of  armor 
agreeing  with  the  sculptures  ;  some  iron  tools 
and  other  instruments;  carved  articles  in 
ivory;  glass  bowls,  the  oldest  specimens  of 
transparent  glass  yet  discovered;  some  bronze 
cubes  beautifully  inlaid  with  gold,  the  earliest 
examples  of  this  curious  art ;  and  lastly,  a 
royal  throne,  apparently  that  of  Sargon. 

“  Wiih  the  exception  of  the  legs,  which  appear 
to  have  been  partly  of  ivory,  it  was  of  wood  cased 
or  overlaid  with  bronze.  ....  The  metal 
was  most  elaborately  engraved  and  embossed  with 
symbolical  figures  and  ornaments,  like  those  em¬ 
broidered  on  the  robes  of  the  early  Nimroud  king : 
such  as  winged  deities  straggling  with  griffins, 
mythic  animals,  men  before  the  sacred  tree,  and 
the  winged  lion  and  bull.  As  the  wood-work  over 
which  the  bronze  was  fastened  by  means  of  small 
nails  of  the  same  material  had  rotted  away,  the 
throne  fell  to  pieces,  but  tbe  metal  casing  was 
partly  preserved.  Numerous  fragments  of  it  are 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  including  the  joints 
of  the  arms  and  legs;  the  rams'  or  bulls’  heads 
which  adorned  the  ends  of  tlie  arms,  .  .  and 

the  ornamental  scroll-work  of  the  cnis.s  bars  in 
the  form  of  an  Ionic  volute.  The  legs  were 
adorned  with  lions’  paws  resting  on  a  pine-shaped 
ornament,  like  the  thrones  of  the  later  Assyrian 
sculptures,  and  stood  on  a  bronze  base.” — p.  199. 

Amongst  the  objects  which  were  to  be 
conveyed  to  England  was  a  pair  of  colossal 
winged  lions.  Mr.  Layard’s  last  visit  to  them 
by  night,  and  the  firing  of  the  bituminous 
spring  which  followed,  are  too  graphically 
described  to  be  omitted. 

“  We  rode,  one  calm  cloudless  night,  to  the 
mound,  to  look  on  them  for  the  last  time  before 


they  were  taken  from  their  old  resting-places.  The 
moon  was  at  her  full,  and  as  we  drew  nigh  to  the 
edge  of  the  deep  wall  of  earth  rising  around  them, 
her  soft  light  was  creeping  over  the  stern  features 
of  the  human  heads,  and  driving  before  it  the  dark 
shadows  which  still  clothed  the  lion  forms.  One 
by  one,  the  limbs  of  the  gigantic  sphinxes  emerg¬ 
ed  from  the  gloom,  until  the  monsters  were  un¬ 
veiled  before  us.  I  shall  never  forget  that  night, 
or  tlie  emotions  which  those  venerable  figures 
caused  within  me.  A  few  hours  more,  and  they 
were  to  stand  no  longer  where  they  had  stood  un¬ 
scathed  amid  the  wreck  of  man  and  his  works  for 
ages.  It  seemed  almost  sacrilege  to  tear  them 
from  their  old  haunts,  to  make  them  a  mere 
wonder-stock  to  tlie  busy  crowd  of  a  new  world. 
They  were  better  suited  to  the  desolation  around 
them  ;  for  they  had  guarded  the  palace  in  its  glory, 
and  it  w'us  for  them  to  watch  over  it  in  its  ruin. 
Sheikh  Abd-ur- Rahman,  who  had  ridden  with  ns 
to  the  mound,  was  troubled  with  no  such  reflec¬ 
tions.  He  gazed  listlessly  at  the  grim  images, 
wondered  at  the  folly  of  the  Franks,  thought  the 
night  cold,  and  turned  his  mare  towards  his  tents. 
We  scarcely  heeded  his  going,  but  stood  speech¬ 
less  in  the  deserted  portal,  untu  the  shadows  again 
began  to  creep  over  its  hoary  guardians. 

“  Beyond  the  ruined  palaces,  a  scene  scarcely 
less  solemn  awaited  us.  I  had  sent  a  party  of 
Jebours  to  the  bitumen  springs  outside  the  walls, 
to  the  east  of  the  enclosure.  The  Arabs  having 
lighted  a  small  fire  with  brushwood,  awaited  our 
coining  to  throw  the  burning  sticks  upon  the 
pitchy  pools.  A  thick  heavy  smoke,  such  as  rose 
from  the  jar  on  the  sea-shore  when  the  fisherman 
Itad  broken  the  seal  of  Solomon,  rolled  upward  in 
curling  volumes,  hiding  the  light.of  the  moon, and 
spreading  wide  over  the  sky.  Tongues  of  flame 
and  jets  of  gas,  driven  from  the  burning  pit,  shot 
through  the  murky  canopy.  As  the  fire  bright¬ 
ened,  a  thousand  fantastic  forms  of  light  played 
amidst  the  smoke.  To  break  the  cindered  crust, 
and  to  bring  fresh  slime  to  the  surface,  the  Arabs 
threw  large  stones  into  the  springs ;  a  new  volume 
of  fire  then  burst  forth,  throwing  a  deep  red  glare 
upon  the  figures  and  upon  the  landscape.  The 
Jebours  danced  round  the  burning  pools,  like  de¬ 
mons  in  some  midnight  orgie,  shouting  their  war- 
cry  and  brandishing  their  glittering  arms.  In  an 
hour  the  bitumen  was  exhausted  for  the  time,  the 
dense  smoke  gradually  died  away,  and  the  pale 
light  of  the  moon  again  shone  over  the  black 
slime  pits.” — pp.  201,  202. 

It  is  a  singular  coincidence,  that  the  lions 
appear  to  have  departed  from  their  long  rest¬ 
ing-place  to  the  Tigris  in  almost  the  same 
manner  as  that  in  which  they  had,  many  ages 
ago,  performed  the  same  route  in  an  opposite 
direction — with  this  striking  and  commend¬ 
able  difference,  however,  that  whereas  the 
Assyrian  tyrant  had  compelled  bands  of 
wretched  and  unwilling  captives  to  toil  for 
the  destroyer  of  their  homes,  the  beneficent 
and  enlightened  Englishmen  drew  the  mul¬ 
titude  forward  in  their  work  by  the  stronger 
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and  more  enduring  ties  of  gratitude  and  in¬ 
terest.  Oaring  to  the  flocks  which  had  de¬ 
luged  the  country  and  saturated  the  soil, 
the  enterprise  of  dragging  the  huge  mon¬ 
sters  over  the  interval  l^tween  the  mound 
and  the  place  of  embarkation  was  attended 
with  great  difficulty,  and  required  additional 
exertions  on  the  part  of  the  workmen.  But 
here,  as  elsewhere,  Mr.  Layard  surmounted 
every  obstacle  by  his  exceeding  tact  and 
firmness. 

“  It  was  necessary  to  humor  and  excite  the 
Arabs  to  induce  them  to  persevere  in  the  arduous 
work  of  dragging  the  cart  through  the  deep  soft 
soil  into  which  it  continually  sank.  At  one  time, 
after  many  vain  efforts  to  move  the  buried  wheels, 
it  was  unanimously  declared  that  Mr.  Cooper,  the 
artist,  brought  ill  luck,  and  no  one  would  work 
until  he  retired.  The  cumbrous  machine  crept 
onwards  for  a  few  more  yards,  but  again  all  exer¬ 
tions  were  fruitless.  Then  the  Frank  lady  would 
bring  good  fortune  if  she  sat  on  tlie  sculpture. 
The  wheels  rolled  heavily  along,  but  were  soon 
clogged  once  more  in  the  yielding  soil.  An  evil 
eye  surely  lurked  among  the  workmen  or  the  by¬ 
standers.  Search  was  quickly  made,  and  one 
having  been  detected  upon  whom  this  curse  had 
alighted,  he  was  ignominiously  driven  away  with 
shouts  and  execrations.  This  impediment  having 
been  removed,  tlie  cart  drew  nearer  to  the  village, 
but  soon  again  came  to  a  stand-still.  All  the 
Sheikhs  were  now  summarily  degraded  from  their 
rank  and  honors,  and  a  weak  ragged  boy  having 
been  dressed  up  in  tawdry  kerchiefs,  and  invested 
with  a  cloak,  was  pronounced  by  Hormuzd  to  be 
the  only  fit  chief  for  such  puny  men.  The  cart 
moved  forwards  until  the  ropes  gave  way,  under 
the  new  excitement  caused  by  this  reflection  upon 
the  character  of  the  Arabs.  When  that  had  sub¬ 
sided,  and  the  presence  of  the  youthful  Sheikh  no 
longer  encouraged  his  subjects,  he  was  as  sum¬ 
marily  deposed  as  he  had  been  elected,  and  a  gray 
beard  of  ninety  was  raised  to  the  dignity  in  his 
stead.  He  had  his  torn  ;  then  the  most  unpopular 
of  the  Sheikhs  were  compelled  to  lie  down  on  the 
ground,  that  the  groaning  wheels  might  pass  over 
them,  like  the  car  of  Juggernaut  over  its  votaries. 
With  yells,  shrieks,  and  wild  antics  the  cart  was 
drawn  within  a  few  inches  of  the  prostrate  men. 
As  a  last  resource  I  seized  a  rope  myself,  and  with 
shouts  of  defiance  between  the  different  tribes,  who 
were  divided  into  separate  parties  and  pulled 
against  each  other,  and  amidst  the  deafening 
tahh'l  of  the  women,  the  lion  was  at  length  fairly 
brought  to  the  water's  edge.” — pp.  203,  204. 

Well,  the  Lions  have  left  Nineveh,  and  so 
must  we,  although  we  would  willingly  linger 
amongst  the  ruins  of  that  mighty  city.  After 
this  achievement  our  author  made  a  tour  in 
the  mountains,  attended  a  marriage  festival 
of  the  Yezidis,  visited  Baazani,  one  of  their 
especial  districts,  and  inspected  the  rock 
sculptures  of  Bavian.  They  are  well  worthy 
attentive  consideration,  and  in  common  with 


those  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr-el-Kelb,  near 
Bey  root,  and  many  other  monuments  scatter¬ 
ed  in  various  directions,  belong  to  the  reign 
and  attest  the  triumphs  of  the  great  Senna¬ 
cherib. 

After  returning  to  Mosul  our  traveller  paid 
another  visit  to  the  Tai,  who  had  lately  sus¬ 
tained  a  severe  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Shammar,  aggravated  by  the  loss  of  forty 
valuable  mares.  The  following  incident  is 
curiously  characteristic  of  Arab  life. 

“We  found  the  Howar,”  says  our  author, 

“  much  cast  down  and  vexed  by  his  recent  misfor¬ 
tunes.  The  chiefs  of  the  tribe  were  with  him  in 
gloomy  consultation  over  their  losses.  A  Bedouin 
wrapped  in  his  ragged  cloak  was  seated  listlessly 
in  the  tent.  He  hsd  been  my  guest  the  previous 
evening  at  Nimrond,  and  had  announced  himself 
on  a  mission  from  the  Shammar  to  the  Tai  to 
learn  the  breed  of  the  mares  which  had  been  taken 
in  the  late  conflict.  His  message  might  appear 
to  those  ignorant  of  the  customs  of  the  Arabs  one 
of  insult  and  defiance.  But  he  was  on  a  common 
errand ;  and  although  there  was  blood  between 
the  tribes,  his  person  was  as  sacred  as  that  of  an 
ambassador  in  any  civilized  community. 

“  Whenever,”  adds  Mr.  Layard,  “  a  horse  falls 
into  the  hands  of  an  Arab,  his  first  thought  is  how 
to  ascertain  its  descent.  If  tlie  owner  be  dis¬ 
mounted  in  battle,  or  if  he  be  about  to  receive 
his  death-blow  fr'an  the  spear  of  his  enemy,  he 
will  frequently  exclaim  *  O  Fellan  !  (such  a  one) 
the  mare  that  fate  has  given  to  you  is  of  noble 
blood.  She  is  of  the  breed  of  Saklawiyah,  and 
her  dam  is  ridden  by  Awalh,  a  Sheikh  of  the 
Fedhan  ’  (or  as  the  case  may  be).  Nor  will  a  lie 
come  from  the  month  of  a  Bedouin  as  to  the  race 
of  his  mare.  He  is  proud  of  her  noble  qualities, 
and  will  testify  to  tliem  as  he  dies.  After  a  battle 
or  a  foray,  the  tribes  who  have  taken  horses  from 
the  enemy  will  send  an  envoy  to  ask  their  breed, 
and  a  person  so  chosen  passes  from  tent  to  tent 
unharmed,  hearing  from  each  man  as  he  eats  his 
bread,  the  descent  and  qualities  of  the  animal  be 
may  have  lost. 

“  Among  men,”  proceeds  our  autlior,  “  who 
attach  the  liighest  value  to  the  pure  blood  of  their 
horses,  and  who  have  no  written  pedigree  (for 
amongst  the  Bedouins  documents  of  this  kind  do 
not  exist),  such  customs  are  necessary.  ’  The  de¬ 
scent  of  a  horse  is  preserved  by  tradition,  and  the 
birth  of  a  colt  is  an  event  known  to  the  whole 
tribe.  If  a  townsman  or  a  stranger  buy  a  horse, 
and  is  desirous  of  written  evidence  of  its  race,  the 
seller  with  his  friends  will  come  to  the  nearest 
town  to  testify  before  a  person  specially  qualified 
to  take  the  evidence,  called  ‘  the  cadi  of  the 
horses,’  who  makes  out  a  written  pedigree,  accom¬ 
panied  by  various  prayers  and  formularies  from 
the  Koran  used  on  such  occasions,  and  then 
affixes  to  it  his  seal.  It  would  be  considered  dis¬ 
graceful  to  the  character  of  a  true  Bedouin  to 
give  false  testimony  on  such  an  occasion,  and  his 
word  is  usually  received  with  implicit  confidence.” 
—pp.  221, 222. 
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Besides  much  that  is  interesting  and  amus¬ 
ing  with  regard  to  these  noble  animals,  and 
the  high  regard  in  which  they  are  held  by 
their  Arab  masters,  we  hare  also  many  facts 
and  anecdotes  concerning  hawks.  The  art  of 
falconry,  once  in  such  general  practice  and 
such  high  esteem  amongst  ourselves,  is  still 
exercised  in  the  Elast  with  a  skill  and  spirit 
nothing  inferior  to  the  best  days  of  that  sport 
in  Europe.  Amongst  many  details  on  the 
subject  we  are  told  on  one  occasion  with  re¬ 
ference  to  a  Sheikh,  by  name  Suttum,  who 
had  lost  his  falcon : — 

“  Suttum  was  inconsolable  at  his  loss.  He 
wept  when  he  returned  without  his  falcon  on  his 
wrist,  and  for  days  he  would  suddenly  exclaim 
‘O  Bej!  Hatub  was  not  a  bird,  he  was  my  bro¬ 
ther.’  p.  299. 

On  returning  to  the  excavations  once  more, 
Mr.  Layard  found  that  many  interesting  dis¬ 
coveries  had  been  made,  amongst  them  was 
a  set  of  sculptures  which,  from  their  illustra¬ 
tion  of  a  celebrated  passage  of  Scripture, 
arrest  our  peculiar  attention. 

“  The  bas-reliefs  represented  the  siege  and  sack 
of  one  of  the  many  cities  taken  by  the  (Ireat  King, 
and  the  transfer  of  its  captives  to  some  distant  pro¬ 
vince  of  Assyria.  The  prisoners  were  dressed  in 
garments  falling  to  the  calves  of  their  legs,  and 
the  women  wore  a  kind  of  turban.  Although  the 
country  was  mountainoas,iU  inhabitants  u^  the 
camel  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  in  the  sculptures 
it  was  represented  laden  with  the  spoil.  The 
Assyrians,  as  was  their  custom,  carried  away 
in  triumph  the  images  of  the  gods  of  the  con¬ 
quered  nation,  which  were  pla^  on  poles,  and 
borne  in  procession  on  men's  shoulders.  ‘  Hath 
any  god  of  the  nations  delivered  his  land  out 
of  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Assyria  ?’  exclaimed 
the  Assyrian  general  to  tlie  Jews.  ‘  Where  are 
the  gods  of  Hamath  and  Arphad  7  Where  are 
the  gixls  of  Sephar^aim  ?’  They  had  been  car¬ 
ried  away  with  the  captives,  and  the  very  idols 
that  were  represented  in  this  bas-relief  may  be 
amongst  those  to  which  Kabshakeh  made  this 
boasting  allusion.  The  captured  gods  were  three, 
a  human  figure  with  outstretched  arms,  a  lion¬ 
headed  man  carrying  a  long  staff  in  one  hand, 
and  an  image  enclosed  by  a  square  frame.  With¬ 
in  a  fortitied  camp,  defended  by  towers  and  battle¬ 
ments,  the  priests  were  offering  up  the  sacrifices 
usual  upon  a  victory ;  the  pontiff  was  distinguished 
by  a  high  conical  cap,  and,  as  is  always  the  case 
in  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  was  beardless.  By  his 
side  stood  an  assistant.  Before  the  altar,  on  which 
were  some  sacrificial  utensils,  was  the  sacred  cha¬ 
riot  with  its  elaborate  yoke.  On  a  raised  bench 
across  the  centre  of  the  castle  was  inscribed  the 
name  and  titles  of  Sennacherib.” — pp.  228, 229. 

The  travellers  now  started  on  an  expedi¬ 
tion  to  explore  the  valley  of  the  Khabour, 
the  Chebar  of  Scripture,  a  very  beautiful 
country,  interesting  alike  to  the  lover  of  na¬ 


ture  and  the  student  of  history.  Here,  as 
usual,  they  saw  much,  heard  much,  and  met 
with  numberless  adventures.  We  must,  how¬ 
ever,  conGne  ourselves  to  one  modem  inci¬ 
dent.  and  one  ancient  site. 

We  have  already  introduced  our  readers 
to  a  certain  Sheikh,  Suttum,  the  owner  of  a 
noble  falcon,  towards  whom  he  entertained 
a  brotherly  affection,  and  over  whose  loss  he 
wept  fraternal  tears.  This  Arab  was  linked 
in  the  bonds  of  wedlock  with  a  lady  of  high 
birth  and  proportionably  high  spirit.  She 
had  been  very  handsome  in  her  youth,  and 
still  retained  much  of  her  original  beauty. 
He  had  married  her,  however,  principally 
from  motives  of  policy,  and  did  not  always 
bear  patiently  the  yoke  which  she  laid  upon 
him.  In  the  present  instance  she  had  in¬ 
sisted  on  accompanying  him,  from  the  fear, 
apparently,  that  he  might  fall  in  with  a  pre¬ 
vious  wife  of  his,  whom,  in  the  very  bloom 
of  her  beauty,  she  had  compelled  him  to  send 
home  to  her  friends.  On  one  evening  after  he 
had  been  out  sporting,  Suttum  came  to  Mr. 
Layard  somewhat  downcast  in  look,  as  if  a 
heavy  weight  were  on  his  mind. 

‘‘At  length,  after  various  circumlocutions,  he  said 
that  his  wife  would  not  sleep  under  the  white  tent 
which  I  had  lent  her,  such  luxuries  being,  she  de¬ 
clared,  only  worthy  of  city  ladies,  and  altogether 
unbecoming  the  wife  and  daughter  of  a  Bedouin. 
‘  So  determined  is  she,’  said  Suttum,  *  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  that,  Billah !  she  deserted  my  bed  last  night  and 
slept  on  the  grass  in  the  open  air ;  and  now  she 
swears  she  will  leave  me,  and  return  on  foot  to 
her  kindred,  unless  1  save  her  from  the  indignity 
of  sleeping  under  a  white  tent.’  It  was  inconve¬ 
nient  to  humor  the  fancies  of  the  Arab  lady,  but, 
as  she  was  inexorable,  I  gave  her  a  black  Arab 
tent  used  by  the  servants  for  a  kitchen.  Under 
this  sheet  of  gnat-hair  canvas,  open  on  all  sides 
to  the  air,  she  said  she  could  breathe  freely,  and 
feel  again  that  she  was  a  Bedouin.” — pp.  267, 
268. 

The  ancient  site  to  which  we  would  direct 
the  reader’s  attention  for  a  few  seconds  is 
that  of  Arhan.  The  Grst  objects  of  interest 
found  here  were  a  pair  of  winged  human¬ 
headed  bulls,  the  fore-parts  of  which  had 
been  disclosed  by  the  river  during  the  recent 
floods  already  alluded  to.  These  monsters 
were  found  to  be  of  a  coarse  limestone,  their 
height  about  Gve  feet  six  inches,  their  length 
about  four  feet  six  inches.  They  resembled 
in  general  design  the  well-known  winged  bulls 
of  Nineveh,  but  in  the  style  of  art  they  dif¬ 
fered  considerably  from  them. 

“  The  outline  and  treatment  were  bold  and 
angular,  with  an  archaic  feeling  conveying  the 
impression  of  great  antiquity.  They  bore  the 
same  relation  to  the  more  delicately  finished  and 
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highly  ornamented  sculptures  of  Nimroud,  as  the 
earliest  remains  of  Greek  art  do  to  the  exquisite 
monuments  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles.  The  hu¬ 
man  features  were  unfortunately  much  injured, 
but  such  parts  as  remained  were  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  countenance  had  a  peculiar  charac¬ 
ter  differing  from  the  Assyrian  type.  The  sockets 
of  the  eyes  were  deeply  sunk,  probably  to  receive 
the  white  and  the  ball  of  the  eye,  in  ivory  or  glass. 
The  nose  was  flat  and  large,  and  the  lips  thick  and 
overhanging  like  those  of  a  negro.  Human  ears 
were  attacl^  to  the  head,  and  bulls’  ears  to  the 
horned  cap,  which  was  low  and  square  at  the  top, 
not  high  and  ornamented  like  those  of  Khorsabad 
and  Koi^unjik,  nor  rounded  like  those  of  Nim¬ 
roud.  The  hair  was  elaborately  curled  as  in  the 
pure  Assyrian  sculptures,  though  more  rudely 
carved.  The  wings  were  small  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  My,  and  had  not  the  majestic 
spread  of  those  of  the  bulls  that  adorned  the  pa- 
lues  of  Nineveh.” — p.  276. 

Above  this  figure  were  purely  Assyrian 
characters,  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
the  sculptures  here  discovered  belonged  to 
the  reign  of  a  king  whose  name  has  not  been 
discovered  on  any  other  monument.  The 
individual  thus  indicated,  however,  may  have 
been  some  satrap,  general,  or  other  distin¬ 
guished  subject  or  powerful  feudatory  of  the 
Great  King. 

Behind  these  bulls  were  found  various  re¬ 
lics  of  an  early  date :  amongst  them  was  a 
copper  bell  like  those  from  Nimroud ;  there 
were  also  fragments  of  bricks  bearing  arrow- 
beaded  characters  painted  yellow,  with  white 
outlines  upon  a  pale  green  ground. 

In  another  part  of  the  mound  was  discov¬ 
ered  a  lion  with  extended  jaws  sculptured 
in  the  same  stone  and  the  same  style  as  the 
bulls.  It  bad  five  legs,  and  the  tail  had  a 
claw  at  the  end  as  in  the  bas-reliefs  of  Ni¬ 
neveh.  In  height  it  was  much  the  same  as 
the  bulls. 

In  another  spot  half  of  a  human  figure 
was  discovered  ;  the  face  in  full,  one  hand 
grasping  a  sword  or  dagger,  the  other  hold¬ 
ing  some  object  to  the  breast,  the  hair  and 
beard  long  and  flowing,  and  ornamented  with 
a  profusion  of  curls  as  in  the  Assyrian  bas- 
reliefs.  The  features  and  countenance  are 
eminently  Caucasian  ;  the  head-dress  appears 
to  consist  of  a  circular  helmet  ending  in  a 
sharp  point.  The  treatment  and  style  prove 
this  figure  to  be  contemporaneous  with  the 
bulls  and  the  lion. 

The  interest  of  these  objects  is  enhanced, 
and  their  character  elucidated,  by  spirited 
woodcuts  let  into  the  text. 

Besides  these  sculptures  various  small  ar¬ 
ticles  of  considerable  importance  were  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  mound  of  Arban.  Amongst 
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them  were  several  Egyptian  Scarabsei  be¬ 
longing  to  the  eighteenth  dynasty  of  kings 
and  the  fifteenth  century  before  the  Christian 
era. 

The  conjectures  suggested,  the  trains  of 
thought  aroused,  by  these  discoveries,  we  can 
do  no  more  than  faintly  indicate. 

The  archaic  character  of  the  sculptures 
appears  to  claim  for  them  a  remote  anti¬ 
quity,  anterior  to  the  more  perfect  specimens 
of  art  discovered  at  Nineveh  itself.  For, 
thongb  we  believe  civilization  and  science  to 
have  been  coeval  with  the  human  race, — the 
one  being  the  natural  state  of  man,  and  the 
other  derived  from  the  teaching  of  God, — 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  imitative  arts  would  obtain  or 
reach  its  perfection  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
primitive  world.  Indeed,  it  is  clear  that  such 
would  not  be  possible  until  the  increase  of 
population  enabled  some  persons  to  with¬ 
draw  their  energies  from  the  occupations 
necessary  to  life  or  conducive  to  comfort, 
and  devote  them  to  merely  ornamental  em¬ 
ployments.  And  though  it  is  probable  that 
a  considerable  degree  of  perfection  had  al¬ 
ready  been  reached  in  these  matters  by  the 
time  of  Noah,  still  the  destruction  of  the 
human  race  by  the  Deluge  would  once  more 
reduce  men  to  necessary  employments,  and 
the  dispersion  of  Babel  and  sanguinary  am¬ 
bition  of  Nimrod  would  probably  tend  to 
retard  them  in  their  return  to  the  standard  of 
antediluvian  art.  * 

Again  the  physiognomy  of  the  monsters, 
joined  with  the  existence  of  the  Scarabsei, 
denote  a  large  admixture  of  Egyptian  or 
Ethiopic  influence  at  the  period  when  the 
sculptures  were  erected. 

Another  cause  of  peculiar  interest  in  these 
remains  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  fifteenth 
century  before  Christ, — the  age  to  which 
they  appear  to  belong,  or  with  which  they  are 
closely  connected, — includes  the  periods  of 
the  Exode  of  Israel  under  Moses,  and  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  by  Joshua,  and  verges 
upon  the  era  of  Chushan-Rishathaim,  the 
Mesopotamian  monarch,  who  oppressed  the 
Israelites  for  eight  years,  till  they  were  de¬ 
livered  by  Othniel. 

Were  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu¬ 
phrates  in  a  state  of  intimate  and  friendly  in¬ 
tercourse  with  that  of  the  Nile  at  the  time  of 
the  erection  of  these  sculptures  ?  Are  they 
vestiges  of  an  Egyptian  domination,  or  proofs 
of  an  Assyrian  triumph  ?  These  and  num¬ 
berless  other  questions  arise.  But  they  can¬ 
not  yet  be  answered.  Let  us  hope  that  future 
excavations  (for  we  earnestly  trust  that  such 
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will  be  undertaken  and  carried  out  without 
stint  of  time,  trouble,  or  money),  and  further 
researches,  will  enable  us  to  solve  these  and 
many  other  deeply-interesting  questions — 
such  as  that  of  the  character  of  the  relation 
evidently  existing  between  the  civilization, 
arts,  and  religion  of  Assyria  and  Etruria, — 
a  connection  which,  long  since  ably  urged  by 
the  talented  authoress  of  the  “  Sepulchres  of 
Etruria,”  is  now  further  corroborated  by  the 
discovery  of  Assyrian  remains,  which  we 
may  not  stay  to  d^cribe. 

On  leaving  Arban,  Mr.  Layard  made  a  tour 
through  the  native  tribes  and  ancient  remains 
of  the  neighboring  districts  before  returning 
to  Mosul.  From  the  many  curious  customs 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  journey,  we 
select  the  following  as  possessing  a  peculiar 
interest : — 

“One  of  the  most  remarkable  laws  in  force 
amongst  the  wandering  Arabs,  and  one  probably 
of  the  highest  antiquity,  is  tlie  law  of  blood,  call¬ 
ed  the  Thar,  prescribing  the  degrees  of  consan¬ 
guinity  within  which  it  is  lawful  to  revenge  a 
homicide.  Although  a  law,  rendering  a  man  re¬ 
sponsible  for  blood  shed  by  any  one  related  to  him 
wiihin  the  fifth  degree,  may  appear  to  members 
of  a  civilized  community  one  of  extraordinary  ri¬ 
gor,  and  involving  almost  manifest  injustice,  it 
must  nevertheless  be  admitted,  that  no  power  vest¬ 
ed  in  any  one  individual,  and  no  punishment, 
however  severe,  could  tend  more  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  order,  and  the  prevention  of  bloodshed 
amongst  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Desert.  As  Burck- 
hardt  has  justly  remarked,  ‘this  salutary  institu¬ 
tion  has  contributed  in  a  greater  degree  than  any 
other  circumstance  to  prevent  the  warlike  tribes 
of  Arabia  from  exterminating  one  anotlier.’ 

“  If  a  man  commit  a  homicide,  the  Cadi  endea¬ 
vors  to  prevail  upon  the  family  of  the  victim  to 
accept  a  compensation  for  the  blood  in  mottey,  or 
in  kind,  the  amount  being  regulated  according  to 
custom  in  different  tribes.  Should  the  offer  of 
blood-money  be  refused,  the  ‘  Thar'  comes  into 
operation ;  and  any  person  within  the  ‘  Khranse,' 
or  fifth  degree  of  blood  of  the  homicide,  may  be 
legally  killed  by  any  one  within  the  same  degree 
of  consanguinity  to  the  victim.” — p.  306. 

From  this  law  arises  the  great  unwilling¬ 
ness  shown  by  Arabs  to  disclose  their  own 
name  or  that  of  their  father  to  a  stranger, 
lest  by  so  doing  they  should  expose  them¬ 
selves  to  the  operation  of  the  Thar. 

“In  most  encampments  are  found  refugees, 
sometimes  whole  families,  who  have  left  their 
tribe  on  account  of  a  homicide  for  which  they  are 
amenable.  In  case  after  a  murder,  persons  with¬ 
in  the  ‘  Thar’  take  to  flight,  three  days  and  four 
hours  are  by  immemorial  custom  allowed  to  the 
fugitives  before  they  can  be  pursued.  Frequently 
they  never  return  to  their  friends,  but  remain  with 
thoM  who  give  them  protection,  and  become  io- 


corporsted  into  the  tribe  by  which  they  are  adopt¬ 
ed.  Thus  there  are  families  of  the  Harb,  Aneyza, 
Dhofyr,  and  other  great  clans,  who  for  this  cause 
have  joined  the  Shammar,  and  are  now  consider¬ 
ed  part  of  them.  Frequently  the  homicide  will 
wander  from  tent  to  tent  over  the  Desert,  or  even 
rove  through  the  towns  and  villages  on  its  borders, 
with  a  chain  round  his  neck  ana  in  rags,  begging 
contributions  from  the  charitable  to  enable  him  to 
pay  the  apportioned  blood-money.” — p.  307. 

Equally  curious  and  interesting  are  the 
laws  of  Dakheel,  or  those  which  regulate 
the  customs  and  principles  of  Arab  hospi¬ 
tality.  Amongst  the  Shammar,  if  a  man  can 
seize  the  end  of  a  string  or  thread,  the  other 
end  of  which  is  held  by  his  enemy,  he  be¬ 
comes  his  Dakheel  or  protector.  If  he  touch 
the  canvas  of  a  tent,  or  can  even  throw  his 
mace  towards  it,  he  comes  under  the  same 
category.  If  a  horseman  ride  into  a  tent, 
both  man  and  beast  receive  the  benefits  of 
Dakheel.  A  stranger  who  has  eaten  with  a 
Shammar  can  give  Dakheel  to  his  enemy  ; 
thus  Mr.  Layard  could  protect  an  Aneyza 
though  there  was  blood  between  bis  tribe  and 
the  Shammar.  So  far,  indeed,  is  this  princi¬ 
ple  carried  out,  that  a  woman  can  protect 
any  number  of  persons  or  tents.  A  striking 
illustration  of  this  came  under  our  author’s 
observation.  He  thus  mentions  it  in  a 
note : — 

“  In  the  winter  of  the  year  of  my  residence  in 
Babylonia,  after  an  engagement  near  Baghdad, 
between  the  Boraij  and  the  Turkish  regular  troops, 
in  which  the  latter  were  defeated,  a  Hying  soldier 
was  caught  within  sight  of  an  encampment.  His 
captors  were  going  to  put  him  to  death,  when  he 
stretched  his  hands  to  the  nearest  tent,  claiming 
the  Dakheel  of  its  owner,  who  chanced  to  be  Sahi- 
man  Mijwell’s  eldest  brother.  The  Sheikh  was 
absent  from  home,  but  his  beautiful  wife  Noura 
answered  to  the  appeal,  and,  seizing  a  tent-pole, 
beat  off  his  pursuers  and  saved  his  life.  This 
conduct  was  much  applauded  by  the  Bedouins.” 
— p.  318. 

And  it  will  be  applauded  by  all  who  reve¬ 
rence  courage,  generosity,  and  honor. 

In  obedience  to  these  regulations  the 
Shammar  will  never  attack  a  caravan  whilst 
it  remains  in  sight  of  their  own  encampment, 
considering  such  an  act  as  a  breach  of  the 
laws  of  hospitality.  Surely  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  the  chivalry  of  the  later 
mediaeval  times  was  learnt  from  these  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Desert,  when  we  recollect  the 
great  difference  on  such  points  observable  in 
the  conduct  of  Europeans  before  and  after 
their  collision  with  the  Arabs.  From  num¬ 
berless  traits  occurring  in  these  pages  they 
seem  to  be,  despite  of  all  their  faults,  essen¬ 
tially  and  par  excellence  gentlemen  born. 
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During  Mr.  Layard’s  tour  in  the  Desert, 
the  excavations  at  Kouyunjik  had  been  ac¬ 
tively  carried  on  under  the  superintendence  of 
Toma  Shishman,  and  many  interesting  disco¬ 
veries  awaited  his  return.  Amongst  the  most 
interesting  of  these  were,  1.  a  Banquet  Pro¬ 
cession  ;  2.  Chambers  of  Records ;  3.  Fi¬ 
gures  of  the  Fish-God  Dagon ;  and,  4.  a 
^presentation  of  Satan. 

The  Banquet  Procession  was  sculptured 
upon  slabs  of  six  feet  in  height,  and  extended 
about  ninety-six  feet  along  the  wall  of  a 
passage  or  gallery.  First  came  the  mace- 
bearers  ;  then  a  servant  bearing  a  pine-apple ; 
the  attendants  who  followed  carried  clusters 
of  ripe  dates,  flat  baskets  of  osier-work  filled 
with  pomegranates,  apples,  and  bunches  of 
grapes.  They  raised  in  one  hand  small  green 
laughs  to  drive  away  the  flies.  Then  came 
men  bearing  hares,  partridges,  and  dried 
animal-locusts  fastened  on  rods.  These  were 
followed  by  a  man  with  strings  of  pome¬ 
granates  ;  then  came,  two  by  two,  attendants 
carrying  on  their  shoulders  low  tables,  such 
as  are  still  used  in  the  East  at  feasts,  loaded 
with  baskets  of  cakes  and  fruits  of  various 
kinds.  The  procession  was  followed  by  a 
long  line  of  servants  bearing  vases  of  flowers. 
These  figures  were  dressed  in  a  short  tunic, 
confined  at  the  waist  by  a  shawl  or  girdle  ; 
they  wore  no  head-dress,  their  hair  falling  in 
curls  on  their  shoulders. 

With  regard  to  the  second  matter  on  our 
list  Mr.  Layard  says : — 

"  I  have  mentioned  elsewhere,  that  the  histori¬ 
cal  records  and  public  documents  of  the  Assyrians 
were  kept  on  tablets  and  cylinders  of  baked  clay. 
Many  specimens  have  been  brought  to  this  coun¬ 
try.  On  a  large  hexagonal  cylinder, presented  by 
me  to  the  British  Museum,  are  the  chronicles  of 
Essarhaddon;  on  a  similar  cylinder,  discovered  in 
the  mount  of  Nebbi  Yunus,  opposite  Mosul,  and 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Colonel 
Taylor,  are  eight  years  of  the  annals  of  Senna¬ 
cherib;  and  on  a  barrel-shaped  cylinder,  long 
since  placed  in  the  British  Museum,  and  known 
as  Bellino’s,  we  have  part  of  the  records  of  the 
same  king.  The  importance  of  such  relics  will 
be  readily  understood.  They  present,  in  a  small 
compass,  an  abridgment  or  recapitulation  of  the 
inscriptions  on  the  great  monuments  and  palace 
watts,  giving,  in  a  chronological  series,  the  events 
of  eacILmonarch’s  reign.  The  writing  is  so  mi¬ 
nute,  and  the  letters  are  so  close  one  to  another, 
that  it  requires  considerable  experience  to  sepa¬ 
rate  and  transcribe  (hem.  Fragments  of  other 
cylinders  have  also  been  discovered,  and  many 
inscribed  tablets,  from  three  to  six  inches  in 
length,  have  been  long  preserved  in  England  and 
in  various  European  collections. 

“  The  chambers  I  am  describing  appear  to  have 
been  a  depository  in  the  palace  of  Nineveh  for 


such  documents.  To  the  height  of  a  foot  or  more 
from  (he  floor, they  were  entirely  filled  with  them; 
some  entire, but  the  greater  part  broken  into  many 
fragments,  probably  by  the  falling  in  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  building.  They  were  of  difierent 
sizes ;  the  largest  tablets  were  flat,  and  measured 
about  nine  inches  by  six  and  a  half  inches  ;  the 
smaller  were  slightly  convex,  and  some  were  not 
more  than  an  inch  long,  with  but  one  or  two  lines 
of  writing.  The  cuneiform  characters  on  most 
of  them  were  singularly  sharp  and  well-defined, 
but  so  minute  in  some  instances  as  to  be  almost 
illegible  without  a  magitifying-glass.  These 
documents  appear  to  be  of  various  kinds.  Many 
are  historical  records  of  wars,  and  distant  expedi¬ 
tions  undertaken  by  the  Assyrians ;  some  seem 
to  be  royal  decrees,  and  are  stamped  with  the 
name  of  a  king,  the  son  of  Essarhaddon  ;  others 
again,  divided  into  parallel  columns  by  horizontal 
I  lines,  contain  lists  of  the  gods,  and  probably 
register  of  offerings  made  in  their  temples.  O 
one.  Dr.  Hincks  has  detected  a  table  of  the  value 
of  certain  cuneiform  letters,  expressed  by  different 
alphabetical  signs,  according  to  various  modes  of 
using  them — a  most  important  discovery;  on 
another,  apparently  a  list  of  the  sacred  days  in 
each  month  ;  and  on  a  third,  what  seems  to  be  a 
calendar.  It  is  highly  probable  that  a  record  of 
astronomical  observations  may  exist  amongst 
them,  fur  we  know,  from  ancient  writers,  that  the 
Babylonians  inscribed  such  things  upon  burnt 
bricks.  As  we  find  from  the  Baviaii  inscriptions, 
that  the  Assyrians  kept  a  very  accurate  computa¬ 
tion  of  time,  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  obtain 
valuable  chronological  tables,  and  some  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  their  methods  of  dividing  the  year  and 
even  the  day.  Many  are  sealed  with  seals,  and 
may  prove  to  be  legal  contracts  or  conveyances 
of  land.  Others  bear  rolled  impressions  of  those 
engraved  cylinders  so  frequently  found  in  Baby¬ 
lonia  and  Assyria,  by  some  believed  to  be  amulets. 
The  characters  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  a 
very  delicate  instrument  before  the  clay  was 
hardened  by  fire,  and  the  process  of  accurately 
making  letters  so  minute  and  complicated  must 
have  required  considerable  ingenuity  and  experi¬ 
ence  On  some  tablets  are  found  Phoenician,  or 
cursive  Assyrian  characters,  and  other  signs.’* — 
pp.  344—346. 

On  the  north  side  of  another  chamber 
were  two  doorways  leading  into  separate 
apartments ;  each  entrance  was  formed  by 
two  colossal  bas-reliefs  of  Dagon.  His  image 
occurs  also  on  a  fine  agate  cylinder  in  Mr. 
Layard’s  possession.  It  combined  the  human 
shape  with  that  of  the  fish.  The  head  of 
the  fish  formed  a  mitre  above  that  of  the 
man,  whilst  its  scaly  back  and  fanlike  tail  fell 
as  a  cloak  behind,  leaving  the  human  limbs 
and  feet  exposed.  The  figure  wore  a  fringed 
tunic,  and  bore  the  two  sacred  emblems,  the 
basket  and  the  cone. 

Our  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  gro¬ 
tesque  form  adopted  by  the  European  vulgar 
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to  denote  the  Evil  One,  is  only  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  original  Assyrian  demon. 

“  A  monster,  whose  head,  of  fanciful  and  hide¬ 
ous  form,  had  long  pointed  ears,  and  extended 
jaws  armed  with  huge  teeth.  Its  body  was  cover¬ 
ed  with  feathers,  its  fore  feet  were  those  of  a  lion, 
its  hind  legs  ended  in  the  talons  of  an  eagle, 
and  it  had  spreading  wings  and  the  tail  of  a 
bird. 

“  Behind  this  strange  image  was  a  winged  man, 
whose  dress  consisted  of  an  upper  garment  with 
a  skirt  of  skin  or  fur,  and  an  under  robe  fringed 
with  tassels,  and  the  sacred  horned  hat.  A  long 
sword  was  suspended  from  his  shoulders  by  an 
embossed  belt;  sandals,  armlets,  and  bracelets 
completed  his  attire.  He  grasped  in  each  hand 
an  object  in  the  form  of  a  double  trident,  resem¬ 
bling  the  thunderbolt  of  the  Greek  Jove,  which  he 
was  in  the  attitude  of  hurling  against  the  monster 
who  turned  furiously  towards  him.” — p.  348. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Assyrians 
used  the  wood  of  the  cedar  in  their  royal  and 
sacred  edifices,  and  that  they  procured  it 
from  Lebanon.  During  this  visit  to  the  ruins, 
the  traveller  was  attracted  by  the  smell  of 
that  odoriferous  wood,  a  beam  of  which 
had  been  used  for  fuel  by  the  Arab  work¬ 
men. 

Fain  would  we  linger  with  our  author 
amongst  the  monuments  of  Nineveh,  accom¬ 
pany  him  on  his  tour  in  Armenia  and  Kur¬ 
distan,  decipher  the  inscriptions  on  the  cliffs 
by  Lake  Van,  examine  with  him  the  rock 
sculptures  of  Bavian,  and  enter  into  the 
trials  and  troubles  of  the  Nestorian  Chris¬ 
tians  ;  but  our  consumption  of  paper  warns 
'  us  that  the  limits  allott^  to  this  article  have 
already  been  exceeded,  and  with  unwilling 
heart  we  must  draw  our  remarks  to  a  close. 

Since,  however,  the  title  of  the  work  be¬ 
fore  us  includes  a  visit  to  Babylon,  we  must 
not  conclude  without  some  allusion  to  the  re¬ 
mains  discovered  in  the  desolate  ruin  which 
occupies  the  site  once  crowned  by  the  lady 
of  nations,  the  excellency  of  the  Chaldees. 

Amongst  other  curious  relics  of  early 
times,  Mr.  Layard  discovered  certain  bowls 
which  were  used  as  charms.  The  bowls  were 
covered  internally  with  Hebrew  inscriptions. 
The  patient,  afflicted  with  sickness,  or  other¬ 
wise  exposed  to  evil  influences,  was  directed 
to  fill  the  bowl  with  liquid,  and  then  to  rain 
it  dry  ;  and  it  was  believed  that  by  so  doing 
he  appropriated  to  himself  the  benefits  of 
the  charm.  We  subjoin  one  of  these  singu¬ 
lar  compositions,  advertising  the  reader  that 
its  authors  believed  in  the  existence  of  sex, 


the  institution  of  marriage,  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  offspring  amongst  the  evil  spi¬ 
rits. 

“  This  is  a  bill  of  divorce  to  the  Devil,  and  to 
.  .  .  and  to  Satan,  and  to  Nerig,  and  to  Zachian,  and 
to  Abitur  of  the  mountain,  and  to  .  .  .  and  to  the 
night  monsters,  commanding  them  to  cease  from 
Batnaium,  and  from  the  country  of  the  north,  and 
from  all  who  are  tormented  by  them  therein.  Be¬ 
hold,  I  make  the  counsels  of  these  devils  of  no 
effect,  and  annul  the  power  of  the  ruler  of  the 
night-monsters.  1  conjure  you  all,  monsters  .  .  . 
both  male  and  female,  to  go  forth.  I<conjure  you 
I  and  ...  by  the  sceptre  of  the  powerful  one  who 
I  has  power  over  the  devils,  and  over  the  night- 
monsters,  to  quit  these  habitations.  Behold  I  now 
make  you  cease  from  troubling  them,  and  make 
the  influence  of  your  presence  cease  in  Beheran 
of  Batnaium,  and  in  their  fields.  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  devils  write  bills  of  divorce  and 
give  them  to  their  wives,  and  return  not  to  them 
again,  receive  ye  your  bill  of  divorce,  and  take 
this  written  authority,  and  go  forth  and  leave 
quickly,  flee  and  depart  from  Beheran  in  Batna¬ 
ium,  in  the  name  of  the  living  ...  by  the  seal 
of  the  powerful  one,  and  by  this  signet  of  authori¬ 
ty.  Then  will  there  flow  rivers  of  water  in  that 
land,  and  there  the  parched  ground  will  be  wa¬ 
tered.  Amen,  Amen,  Amen.  Selah.” — pp.  512, 
513. 

We  ought  not  to  omit  mentioning  that 
amongst  the  many  interesting  relics  of  an¬ 
tiquity  discovered  by  our  author  after  bis  re¬ 
turn  from  Armenia,  were  sculptures  repre¬ 
senting  the  tortures  inflicted  on  Israelitish 
captives  for  blaspheming  the  gods  of  Assy¬ 
ria.  There  are  also  many  curious  facts  and 
careful  deductions  respecting  the  architec¬ 
ture,  history,  and  religion  of  that  ancient 
empire,  in  the  latter  pages  of  this  volume, 
and  some  valuable  suggestions  regarding  the 
light  thrown  by  these  discoveries  on  the  arts 
and  arms,  the  customs  and  buildii  gs  of  Israel 
and  Judah. 

Much,  however,  remains  still  to  be  discover¬ 
ed  in  the  mounds  which  have  not  yet  been 
opened;  much  still  remains  in 'those  which 
have  been  but  imperfectly  searched ;  and  we 
trust  that  the  money  will  be  soon  found  to 
carry  out  the  great  designs  conceived,  but,  for 
want  of  funds,  not  executed  by  the  author 
of  this  charming  volume.  Should  the  Sove- 
reign  grant  him  armorial  bearings  to  reward 
his  great  achievements,  we  would  suggest, 
on  a  sh  eld  sable  the  palac  *  ot  Sennacherib 
argent ;  supporters,  a  winged  lion  and  a  wing¬ 
ed  bull,  both  propel ;  motto,  Litoris  Assyrii 
Viator. 
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MADAME  DE  O  E  N  L  IS  —  B  AR  E  R  E  — J  O  S  EPIII NE. 


A  CLivKR  and  well  informed  contemporary, 
the  Brititk  Quarterly  Review,  has  already 
anticipated  us  in  reference  to  the  older  French 
memoirs — the  Memoirs  of  the  Fronde,  and 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  has  announced  a 
third  article  on  the  subject,  bringing  down 
bis  criticism  to  the  period  of  1789.  The 
ground  being  thus  pro-occupied,  there  remains 
but  for  us  to  give  some  account  of  the  more 
modem  French  memoirs,  particularly  those 
which  have  appeared  within  the  last  sixty  or 
seventy  years. 

There  is  no  name  in  modem  French 
literature  better  known  than  that  of  Madame 
de  Oenlis ;  and  though  it  is  only  about  thirty 
years  since  her  memoirs  on  the  18ih  century 
—or  as  she  6xes  the  epoch  herself,  in  her 
title  page,  her  memoirs  from  1756  to  1825 — 
first  saw  the  light,  being  then  ushered  into 
the  world  by  Ladvocat,  the  bookseller  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  Louis  Philippe, 
yet,  as  in  this  publication  she  speaks  of  many 
events  which  occurred  nearly  a  century  ago, 
we  shall  be  doing  no  violence  to  chronological 
order  in  commencing  our  notice  with  some 
account  of  the  lady  and  her  numerous  volumes, 
literary  and  autobiographical. 

Madame  de  Genlis  tells  us,  in  the  preface 
to  her  memoirs,  that  she  was  bom  on  the  25th 
of  January,  1746,  on  the  estate  of  Cbampceri 
near  Autun  in  Burgundy.  With  that  egotism 
and  minute  particularity  which  distinguishes 
her  writings  in  everything  relating  to  herself, 
she  takes  care  to  announce  to  us,  that  the 
wet-nurse  to  whose ‘care  she  was  confided, 
was  already  four  months  advanced  in  preg¬ 
nancy,  so  that  instead  of  being  suckled  as 
ordinary  children  are,  she  was  fed  with  wine 
and  water,  passed  through  a  tammy,  father 
Perefixe,  in  his  life  of  Henry  IV.,  thinks  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  announce  that  the  Roi 
vaillant,  so  soonashemadi  his  firstappearance 
in  the  world,  was  given  by  his  nurse  a 
draught  of  wine  with  a  clove  of  garlic  in  it ; 
but  though  we  may  be  curious  to  know 
these  particulars  regarding  one  of  the  greatest 


if  not  the  very  greatest  among  the  kings  of 
France,  we  are  not  concerned  to  be  informed 
of  such  trivialities  regarding  Madame  A.  or 
Monsieur  B.  As  little  dues  it  concern  Madame 
de  Oenlis’s  readers  to  know  that  in  girlhood 
she  fell  into  a  pond  and  into  the  fire,  and 
received  two  bums — that  she  put  on  whale¬ 
bone  and  sat  in  an  iron  collar,  and  was  forced 
to  wear  spectacles  of  a  peculiar  construction 
to  prevent  her  from  squinting.  Yet  all  these 
things  she  tells  us  with  as  much  precision 
and  circumstantiality  as  though  they  were 
matters  really  important  to  the  reader  and 
to  the  world.  It  is  quite  in  character  for 
this  worthy  lady  to  announce  to  us  that  she 
inspired  with  a  grande  pateion,  when  she  was 
eleven  and  three-quarters  of  a  year  old,  a 
young  man  of  eighteen,  but  who,  as  he  was 
merely  the  son  of  a  doctor  of  medicine,  and 
therefore,  point  gentilhomme.  Mademoiselle 
Ducrest  St.  Aubin,  the  daughter  of  a  noble, 
though  reduced  and  poor,  could  not  think  of 
marrying.  This  little  trait  reveals  not  merely  * 
character,  but  a  whole  social  system  which 
it  is  important  to  know  with  a  view  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  mode  of  life  in  France  previous 
to  the  first  revolution. 

It  may  be  asked  who  was  the  father  and 
what  was  the  family  of  Madame  de  Genlis?  Her 
family  was  undoubtedly  noble  but  poor.  Her 
father  was  Seigneur  of  Bourbon  Lancy,  and 
she  tells  us  that  in  virtue  of  her  birth  she 
was,  in  her  seventh  year,  received  a  member 
of  the  noble  Chapter  of  Alix,  and  created 
Countess  of  Lancy.  Her  father  returning 
from  St.  Domingo  (she  does  not  say  on  what 
errand),  was  captured  by  the  English  and 
brought  into  Launceston,  in  Cornwall.  There 
he  first  saw  the  Count  de  Oenlis,  who  in  re¬ 
turning  from  Pondicherry,  where  he  had  for  six 
years  commanded  a  regiment,  was  also  taken 
prisoner.  M.  Ducrest  de  St.  Aubin  after  a 
time  was  liberated,  and  returned  to  France. 
He  found  his  young  daughter  already  distin¬ 
guished  as  a  musician.  As  a  harpist  and 
pianist,  all  the  salons  were  open  to  her,  nor 
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was  she  less  distinguished  by  her  t»prit  than 
by  her  musical  capabilities.  Indeed  it  was 
her  wit  and  talent  that  gained  ber  a  husband. 
M.  de  Oenlis  having  seen  a  letter  written  by 
her  to  one  of  his  friends,  when  she  was  only 
eighteen  years  of  age,  was  so  prepossessed  in 
favor  of  the  writer,  that  he  was  already  half 
in  love  with  her,  and  no  sooner  did  he  become 
personally  acquainted  with  her,  than  he  was 
wholly  so.  When  Madame  de  Genlis  mar¬ 
ried,  her  mother  and  family  were  far  from 
etay  in  circumstances;  they  had  originally 
lived  in  a  small  apartment  in  the  Hue  Tra- 
versiere.  Afterwards  they  accepted  the  hos¬ 
pitality  of  the  famous  Fermier  General,  La 
Popilniere,  at  Passy,  and  their  host  dying, 
were  received  by  a  reputedly  rich  judge.  The 
homme  de  robe  falling  into  difficulties,  they 
rented  a  small  house  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Honors,  and  there  it  was  that  Madame  de 
Genlis  became  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
celebrated  literary  men  of  the  day.  Presented 
at  court  after  her  marriage  by  the  Marchioness 
of  Puisieux,  she  was  admired  by  the  monarch 
as  pretty ;  but  it  was  not,  nevertheless,  at 
court  that  she  was  destined  to  make  her  way. 
She  was  the  niece  of  Madame  de  Montesson, 
first  the  mistress  and  subsequently  the  wife 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ;  and  although  she 
neither  liked  her  cunt,  nor  was  liked  by  her, 
she  nevertheless  dined  at  her  house  three 
times  a  week,  and  there  became  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  most  celebrated  beaux  etyrilt 
and  men  of  letters  of  the  time.  At  the 
Duke  of  Orleans’  chateau  at  V^illers-Cotterets, 
where  there  were  private  theatricals,  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Genlis  exhibited  not  merely  a  talent 
for  the  stage,  but  for  the  composition  of 
theatrical  pieces.  While  this  secured  her 
the  favor  of  the  prince,  it  also  imposed  on 
her  the  disagreeable  ta.sk  of  correcting  and 
amending  her  aunt’s  pieces  de  the&tre — for 
Madame  de  Montesson  had  the  mania  of 
writing  for  the  stage,  without  the  ability. 

The  old  Duke  of  Orleans  found  Madame 
de  Genlis  somewhat  of  an  original.  She  had 
at  this  time  read  a  very  great  deal,  had  writ¬ 
ten  Cecile,  had  studied  surgery  and  anatomy, 
and  passed  altogether  for  a  person  of  a  ra¬ 
ther  masculine  turn  of  mind.  The  old  Duke, 
charmed  with  her  wit,  her  talents,  and  her 
pretty  face,  presented  her  to  his  son  the 
Duke  of  Chartres,  subsequently  Duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  better  known  as  Egaliti,  father  of 
Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French.  The 
Duke  of  Chartres  confided  to  her  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  his  children,  not  as  governess,  but 
under  the  title  of  governor.  While  engaged 
in  this  occupation,  she  published  the  Theatre 


of  Education,  Adeleand  Theodore,  the  Tales 
of  the  Castle,  the  Annals  of  Virtue,  <kc.  The 
Revolution  found  Madame  de  Genlis  engaged 
in  writing  books  and  treatises  as  well  as  giv¬ 
ing  instruction  to  the  junior  branches  of  the 
house  of  Orleans.  Though  she  does  not 
avow  the  fact  in  her  Memoirs,  Madame  de 
Genlis  became  a  strenuous  partisan  of  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution.  She  was  par¬ 
ticularly  intimate  with  Bare  re  and  Petion, 
and  often  accompanied  her  pupils  to  the  sit¬ 
tings  of  the  Jacobins.  But  neither  the  posi¬ 
tion  nor  the  opinions  of  Madame  de  Genlis, 
nor  the  extravagant  professions  of  liberalism, 
indeed  of  Jacobinism,  by  Egalite,  rendered 
France  a  safe  sojourn  for  his  children.  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Genlis  was  obliged  to  pass  into 
England  with  Mademoiselle  Ad6lHide  D’Or- 
leans.  The  governor,  as  she  was  called,  and 
her  pupil  were  recalled  after  a  little  while  by 
Egalit6,  but  after  a  sojourn  of  a  few  months 
in  France,  during  the  massacre  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  Madame  de  Genlis  was  a  second  time 
obliged  to  take  her  departure  from  her  native 
soil.  It  was  in  this  exile,  whilst  at  Tuurnay, 
that  she  married  her  adoptive  daughter  Pa¬ 
mela  to  Lord  E.  Fitzgerald.  When  Diimou- 
riez  retired  before  the  Austrian  army,  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Genlis  left  Belgium  for  Switzerland, 
in  which  country  General  Montesquieu  pro¬ 
cured  her  an  asylum  in  the  convent  of  Saint 
Claire.  Meanwhile.  Mademoiselle  Adelaide 
D’Orleans  obtained  a  refuge  with  her  aunt 
the  Princess  of  Conti,  who  lived  at  Fribourg. 
After  remaining  somewhile  in  the  Swiss  con¬ 
vent,  Madame  de  Genlis  proceeded  to  Ham¬ 
burgh  and  Altona,  at  both  which  places  there 
were  numerous  French  refugees,  but  not  one 
of  them  would  consent  to  see  her,  too  well 
remembering  her  early  adhesion  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Revolution.  During  this  period 
and  her  subsequent  sejour  at  Berlin,  Madame 
de  Genlis,  much  to  her  credit,  supported  her¬ 
self  by  her  literary  labors.  After  the  18th 
Brumaire,  she  obtained  permission  from  the 
first  consul  to  return  to  Paris,  but  what  was 
of  still  more  importance  to  her,  a  pension  of 
6000  francs  and  a  lodging  in  the  Arsenal, 
with  the  privilege  of  reading  in  her  own 
apartments  any  of  the  books  in  the  library  of 
that  establishment.  After  a  while,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  M.  de  Lavalette,  this 
busy  lady  managed  to  correspond,  as  she 
tells  us  herself,  with  the  emperor  on  public 
affairs,  and  no  doubt  afforded  him  some  valu¬ 
able  suggestions.  But  no  sooner  did  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  fortune  turn  against  Napoleon,  than 
she  directed  her  eyes  towards  Louis  XVIII., 
who,  however,  refused  to  continue  her  pen- 
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sioD.  Albeit  the  restored  monarch  declined 
to  provide  from  the  public  purse,  or  from  his 
civil  list,  for  this  versatile  lady,  yet  her  ex¬ 
pupil  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  Louis 
Philippe,  the  First  King  of  the  French,  al¬ 
lowed  her  a  handsome  pension. 

It  was  during  the  period  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion  she  composed  her  voluminous  Memoirs, 
which  extend  in  the  original  editions  to  eight 
volumes.  Although  these  volumes  arc  no* 
thing  very  wonderful  in  point  of  style,  yet 
they  contain  an  immense  amount  of  curious 
matter  on  men,  manners,  and  society  ;  and 
as  Madame  de  Genlis  travelled  much,  saw 
much,  and  observed  much,  her  remarks  are 
often  ptquantes,  and  may  not  seldom  be  con¬ 
sidered  valuable  as  the  expression  of  the 
opinions  and  tone  of  thought  of  persons  of 
her  class  in  life.  The  vanity  of  the  lady  is 
egregious,  throughout  the  whole  eight  vo¬ 
lumes.  Not  content  with  telling  us  that  she 
had  an  excellent  memory,  innate  religious 
sentiments,  a  beautiful  voice,  the  prettiest 
hands  and  feet  in  the  world — not  content 
with  announcing  to  us  that  an  old  Swiss  col¬ 
onel  wished  to  marry  her — that  the  Baron 
D’Andlau  proposed  for  her  and  was  refused, 
when  he  afterwards  proposed  for  her  mother 
and  was  accepted — not  content  with  telling  us 
of  her  accouchements,  her  pregnancies,  her 
general  health,  her  illnesses,  and  her  colics 
from  gingerbread  given  her  by  the  Duke  of 
Orleans ;  her  readings,  her  recitations,  her 
manner  of  life,  and  daily  and  nightly  habi¬ 
tudes,  she  gives  us  a  world  of  news,  and 
scandal,  and  small  talk  of  the  people  with 
whom  she  mixed  in  the  great  world.  The 
society  at  Sillery — the  chateau  life  of  France 
before  1789 — the  circles  of  the  Puisieux,  the 
Custines— of  the  Palais  Royal,  are  all  vivid¬ 
ly  brought  before  us  in  her  stirring  pages. 
In  her  journeyings,  too,  the  reader  accom¬ 
panies  her.  We  go  with  her  to  Brussels,  to 
Spa,  to  Aix  la  (Jhapelle,  to  Lausanne,  to 
Ferney,  nay,  to  Italy,  Germany,  and  our  own 
dear  England,  metropolitan  and  provincial. 
If  we  had  not  gone  through  these  volumes, 
neither  we  nor  our  readers  would  ever  have 
known  that  Madame  de  Genlis  played  the 
harp  so  divinely  at  the  palace  of  the  Queen 
of  Naples,  that  her  Sicilian  majesty  kissed 
the  performer’s  pretty  and  sound- promoting 
hand — we  should  never  have  known  that  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Genlis  gave  over  rouge  at  thirty — 
that  her  family  was  musical — that  she  invent¬ 
ed  a  new  method  of  fingering  the  harp — 
that  she  made  numerous  playthings  for  the 
Orleans  children,  and  discovered  what  not 
wonderful  things  besides.  Wo  should  never 


have  known  that  an  Italian  master,  the  Ahhh 
Marastini,  fell  at  her  feet  and  made  love  to 
her — that  M.  Mervys  was  also  desperately  in 
love  with  her — that  an  attempt  was  made  by 
a  good-looking  young  fellow  whom  she  met 
at  the  table  cThdte  at  Altona,  to  entrap  her 
to  his  rooms  under  the  pretence  that  she 
should  there  meetone  of  het  earliest  and  oldest 
friends,  who  was  also,  he  represented,  his 
own  common  friend.  Before  the  period  ar¬ 
rived  for  keeping  the  appointment,  however, 
Madame  de  Genlis  happily  had  learned 
enough  to  put  her  on  her  guard  and  did  not 
proceed  to  the  rendexvous.  Soon  after  she 
was  informed  that  the  friend  whose  name  he 
had  made  use  of  as  a  common  acquaintance, 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  adventurer, 
who  probably  designed  to  rob  and  dishonor 
her.  We  need  scarcely  say,  the  fellow  ne¬ 
ver  afterwards  appeared  at  the  table  d'hdte. 

Throughout  her  eight  volumes,  Madame 
de  Genlis  appears  as  a  great  religionist  and 
a  stanch  supporter  of  Mother  Church — 
meaning  thereby,  the  one  Holy  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  and  Apostolical  Religion.  She  is  also, 
as  in  duty  bound,  a  fervent  hater  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  of  everything  savoring  of  Voltaire- 
ism  ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  her  morality 
from  being  exceedingly  loose.  The  morality 
of  the  time  in  France  was,  that  a  woman  for 
one  aventure  eclatante  was  undone,  yet  she 
might  raise  herself  after  a  thousand  irregular¬ 
ities — after  mills  dereglemens.  Madame  de 
Genlis  defends  this  system  of  social  ethics, 
as  though  it  were  in  concurrence  with  the 
Gospel  and  the  moral  code  as  recognized  by 
men  and  women  of  pure  life.  With  all  her 
vanity,  egotism,  and  intense  selfishness,  how¬ 
ever,  we  must  admit  that  Madame  de  Genlis 
admirably  performed  her  duty  of  governor 
and  governess  to  the  children  of  Kgnlit6.  Not 
merely  did  she  teach  them  everything  useful 
in  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  but  she  gave 
them  instruction  in  physics  and  natural  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  provided  that  the  young  men 
should  learn  two  or  three  trades  by  the  aid 
of  which  they  could  earn  their  bread.  Ma¬ 
dame  Adelaide,  their  sister,  was  taught  em¬ 
broidery,  painting,  and  the  finer  works ;  and 
all  were  made  proficients  in  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  chiefly  by  the  method  adopted  in 
Russia,  that  is  to  say,  by  teaching  the  lan¬ 
guages  de  vive  voix,  and  by  word  of  mouth, 
rather  than  by  means  of  written  rules.  Thus 
a  German  gardener,  a  German  valet  de  cham- 
6re,and  English  grooms  were  employed  about 
her  pupils,  who  at  dinner  were  forced  to 
speak  English,  and  at  supper  Italian.  When 
these  facts  are  remembered,  the  proficiency 
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of  the  late  King  of  the  French  in  languages 
and  in  the  sciences  will  he  well  understood. 
He,  like  his  preceptress,  went  through  a  re¬ 
gular  course  of  anatomy,  walked  the  hospi¬ 
tals,  learned  to  bleed,  to  set  a  broken  joint, 
to  dress  wounds,  <kc.  That  the  emigrants  at 
Hamburgh  neither  received  nor  consorted 
with  Madame  de  Genlis,  will  not  appear  sur¬ 
prising,  when  the  reader  learns  that  the  lady 
Accompanied  her  pupils  to  witness  the  demo¬ 
lition  of  the  Bastille — that  she  attended  with 
them  the  sittings  of  the  Cordeliers  and  other 
clubs,  and  caused  the  young  Duke  of  Char¬ 
tres,  afterwards  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the 
French,  to  be  received  a  member  of  the  phi- 
lanthropical  and  other  democratical  societies. 

That  portion  of  the  memoirs  of  Madame  de 
Genlis  devoted  to  literary  criticism,  though 
occasionally  amusing,  is  of  little  intrinsic 
worth.  In  remarking  on  the  works  of  Mar- 
montel,  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre,  and  above 
all,  on  the  productions  of  Madame  de  Staol, 
it  is  plain  to  the  most  superficial  observer 
that  Madame  de  Genlis  is  guided  by  passion, 
by  prejudice,  where  not  actuated  by  envy 
and  malevolence.  In  finding  fault  with  the  i 
style  of  Madame  de  Stael,  which,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  occasional  blemishes  and  Ger¬ 
manisms,  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  the 
French  language,  Madame  de  Genlis  regrets 
that  the  gifted  author  of  Corinne,  and  of  the 
book  De  V AUtmngne,  was  not  her  pupil ;  as 
though  the  teaching  of  such  a  woman,  how¬ 
ever  excellent  with  persons  of  ordinary  facul¬ 
ties,  could  have  at  all  influenced  the  career 
of  ar  man  or  woman  of  genius.  None  of  the 
Orleans  family,  male  or  female,  though  they 
all  possessed  average  abilities,  were  men  or 
women  of  genius. 

From  alt  we  have  read  and  heard,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  subject,  Madame  de  Genlis  was 
to  these  pupils  an  admirable  instructress,  or, 
if  we  must  consider  her  as  governor,  an  ad¬ 
mirable  instructor.  She  did  everything  that 
in  her  lay  to  form  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
her  pupils,  and  spared  neither  toil  nor  pains 
to  render  the  young  princes  and  princesses 
what  they  ought  to  be.  At  a  certain  period 
of  the  pupilage,  M.  de  Genlis,  the  husband 
of  the  lady,  as  well  as  the. lady  herself,  be¬ 
came  entitled  to  a  considerable  access  of 
fortune,  but  this  made  no  change  in  her  con¬ 
duct,  or  induced  her  for  one  moment  to  in¬ 
termit  her  attention  and  instruction. 

While  staying  at  Berlin,  in  emigration, 
Madame  de  Genlis  met  the  French  ruinister. 
General  Beurnonville,  at  the  house  of  Ma¬ 
dame  Cohen,  where  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
playing  in  pieces  of  her  own  composition. 


The  diplomatist  interested  himself  in  her 
fate,  and  promised  to  obtain  permission  for 
her  to  enter  France.  While  waiting  for  this 
permission,  M.  Lombard,  a  young  litterateur 
of  French  extraction,  the  descendant  of  one 
of  the  refugees  obliged  to  quit  France  on  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  fell,  if  we 
are  to  believe  the  lady,  desperately  in  love 
with  her,  and  proposed  marriage.  She  tells 
us  she  refused  what  she  calls  “  le  ridicule 
mariage  que  lui  propose  M.  Lombard." 

The  near  prospect  of  her  own  return  to 
France  did  not  induce  her  to  forget  her  dis¬ 
tinguished  pupils.  She  addressed  to  the 
directoire  a  memoir,  with  a  view  to  obtain 
the  liberty  of  M.M  de  Beaujolais  and  Mont- 
pensier,  detained  in  prison  at  Marseilles. 
Soon  after  this  memoir  was  despatched, 
Madame  de  Genlis  obtained  permission  to 
return  to  her  country.  She  pas.sed  by  way 
of  Hamburgh  and  Brussels  to  Paris,  where 
she  found,  as  might  be  expected,  everything 
changed  :  language,  manners,  dress,  habits, 
and  modes  of  life,  were  no  longer  what  they 
were  at  the  period  of  her  defiarture.  Soon 
after  her  return,  she  established  herself  at 
Versailles,  and  worked  away  with  great  zeal 
at  the  Biblioth'eque  des  Romans,  giving  it  in 
succession  le  Malencontreuz,  les  Ermiles  dee 
Marais,  Pontius,  Mile,  de  Clermont,  etc. 
After  awhile  she  ceased  to  labor  for  this 
publication,  and  produced  the  romance  of 
Madame  La  Valliere.  It  was  at  this  season 
that  the  first  consul  offered  to  better  her 
position — an  offer  which  she  tells  us  she  de¬ 
clined  at  the  moment.  Soon  after,  however, 
we  find  her  in  receipt  of  a  pension  of  6000 
francs  from  the  emperor,  and  engaged  in 
writing  the  history  of  Henri  le  Grand,  and 
editing  the  memoirs  of  Dangeau,  after  the 
MS.  preserved  in  the  Arsenal.  Within  a 
short  interval  of  obtaining  her  own  pension, 
this  stirring  and  active  woman  had  also  ob¬ 
tained  a  pension  of  2000  francs  for  Monsigny, 
a  pension  of  4000  francs  for  M.  Radet,  and 
a  pension  of  3000  francs  for  her  own  brother. 
Notwithstanding  that  her  circumstances  were 
now  easier,  she  continued  to  labor  with  her 
prolific  pen  as  indefatigably  as  before,  pro¬ 
ducing  La  Tendresst  matemelle,  ou  F Edu¬ 
cation  Sensitive,  Le  Siege  de  la  Rochelle, 
Belisaire,  Alphonse,  and  we  know  not  how 
many  others.  While  engaged  scribbling  thus 
all  day  long,  the  famous  Gall  discovered,  she 
tells  us,  that  she  had  the  bump  of  religion 
and  elevation  of  mind,  as  well  as  that  of 
perseverance.  That  Madame  de  Genlis  bad 
the  bump  of  perseverance,  we  can  well  be¬ 
lieve  ;  but  the  bump  of  religion  and  elevaUon 
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of  mind !  really,  really,  M.  Gall  (as  Lord 
Liverpool  said  to  Lord  Londonderry,  who 
had  asked  for  the  Russian  embassy),  this  is 
indeed  too  bad ! 

In  the  beginning  of  her  sixth  volume, 
Madame  de  Genlis  tells  us  she  was  named 
by  the  ‘emperor,’  a  dame  d' inspection.  Un¬ 
der  this  title  she  was  bound  to  visit  all  the 
schools  in  her  district.  Having  accomplished 
this  task,  she  sent  to  the  emperor  (for  we 
are  now  arrived  at  the  period  of  the  empire) 
a  detailed  account  of  the  abuses  she  discov¬ 
ered.  Napoleon,  however,  had  scarcely  the 
opportunity  of  remedying  anything  pointed 
out  to  him  as  erroneous,  for  the  Allies  were 
at  this  time  marching  fast  on  Paris. 

Madame  de  Genlis  was  a  witness  to  the 
entry  of  Monseigneur,  afterwards  Charles 
X.,  whose  bearing,  she  tells  us,  was  that  of 
a  chivalrous  gentleman  and  par/ait  cavalier. 
She  informs  us  she  went  once  to  the  Court 
of  Louis  XVIII.;  but  this,  though  the  truth, 
is  not  the  whole  truth.  She  went,  we  know 
from  other  and  very  credible  sources,  to  so¬ 
licit  the  continuance  of  her  pension  of  6000 
francs,  which  Louis  le  Diisiri  point  blank 
refused.  Nor  was  this  her  only  misfortune. 
Shortly  after  this  period  she  had  a  severe 
fall,  which  spoiled — she  conhdentially  an¬ 
nounces — the  shape  of  her  pretty  turn-up 
nose,  and  knocked  out  two  of  her  pearly 
teeth.  This  must  have  been  a  sad  disaster 
to  a  woman  of  so  much  personal  vanity,  yet 
the  brave  old  lady  goes  on  and  on,  sempi- 
ternally  writing,  as  for  thirty  years  previous¬ 
ly,  and  refuting  the  tales  which  Lady  Mor¬ 
gan  told  of  her  in  that  far  too  imaginative 
work  called  France.  The  diminution  in  her 
income  induced  Madame  de  Genlis  to  leave 
Paris  for  Ecouen.  In  this  latter  abode  she 
projected  to  write  a  life  of  Madame  Reca- 
mier,  and  actually  produced  her  Dictionnaire 
des  Etiquettes  and  her  Voyages  Poiliques. 
She  commenced  a  journal  called  L' Intrepide, 
an  encyclopaedia,  and  a  herbal,  painted  by 
herself,  which  Louis  XVIII.  purchased, 
though  he  refused  the  lady  a  pension.  In 
truth,  if  we  were  to  go  over  all  this  notable 
woman  did,  and  said,  and  wrote,  and  medi¬ 
tated,  and  dreamt  of, — the  speeches  she 
composed  for  M.  Valence,  to  be  delivered  at 
the  Chamber  of  Peers — the  works  she  6n- 
ished,  and  commenced,  and  left  unfinished, 
we  should  not  have  done,  even  though  we 
were  to  write  to  the  end  of  the  year.  Her 
dinners  with  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg, 
Lacepede,  Lord  Bristol,  Canning,  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  and  Lord  Sidney  Smith  {sic 


in  Memoirs),  are  but  a  small  portion  of  her 
feaslings  and  junketings. 

As  the  dear  old  lady  grew  older,  the  fire 
of  her  devotion  increased.  In  her  seventh 
volume,  we  find  her  compiling  a  prayer-book, 
under  the  title  of  Heures  a  I'usage  des  Gens 
du  Monde,  et  des  Jeunes  Personnes,  and  also 
writing  a  defence  of  indulgences,  and  their 
efficacity,  and  further,  composing  poetical 
lives  of  the  saints — verses  on  Saint  Oenis, 
and  Sainte  Pulcherie,  and  six  religious  nov¬ 
els.  At  the  time  she  was  thus  devoutly  oc¬ 
cupied,  Madame  de  Genlis  set  on  foot  a  pro¬ 
ject  for  the  conversion  of  the  Arabs, — medi¬ 
tated  a  journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  wrote  a 
canticle  on  the  subject,  and  collected  all  the 
passages  of  the  Bible  relative  to  music  and 
the  harp — an  instrument  on  which,  if  we  are 
to  believe  her,  she  was,  as  a  performer,  with¬ 
out  a  rival.  These  labors  were  diversified 
by  a  biography  of  Madame  de  Bonchamp — 
by  readings  to  M.  de  Valence,  of  that  excel¬ 
lent  book,  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  and  by 
theological  discussions  with  a  young  English¬ 
man  named  Wright,  whom  Madame  de  Gen¬ 
lis  induced  to  abjure  the  Protestant  religion. 
It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  Madame.de  Genlis  was  wholly  engrossed 
by  spiritual  duties.  M.  Merlaincourt  begged 
of  her  to  choose -him  a  wife,  in  the  midst  of 
all  these  heavenly  labors,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  she  married  the  good  man  to  one  of  her 
own  nieces. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  year  1825, 
when  Madame  de  Genlis  had  attained  her 
eightieth  year,  and  when  she  went  to  estab¬ 
lish  herself  in  the  convent  of  the  Dames  de 
St.  Michel.  But  a  convent  was  not  the  place 
for  so  stirring,  so  bustling,  and  so  utterly 
mundane  a  woman;  and  accordingly  we  soon 
discover  her  "settled  in  the  Rue  Neuve  de 
Berry,  where,  we  believe,  the  Revolution  of 
1830  found  her.  After  she  had  attained  the 
age  of  eighty,  she  still  labored  for  Ladvocat 
and  other  publishers,  but  as  she  had  no  here¬ 
ditary  property  of  her  own,  and  as  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  died  on  the  scaflfold,  was  unable 
to  leave  her  any,  she  was  sorely  straitened 
in  her  latter  days ;  and  when  she  died,  on  the 
3 1st  December,  1^30,  all  that  she  left  in  the 
way  of  property  after  her,  were  a  few  sous 
in  copper  money  and  some  old  furniture. 
Madame  de  Monlesson,  her  aunt,  had  be¬ 
queathed  her  a  legacy  of  2000  francs,  but 
she  handed  this  over  to  the  Marquis  Ducrest, 
her  brother. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  volumes  of 
memoirs  which  Madame  de  Genlis  composed 
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almost  in  her  eightieth  year  are  amusing,  and 
possibly  faithful,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  a  de¬ 
scription  of  manners  ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
we  rise  from  their  perusal  with  no  very  ex¬ 
alted  opinion  of  the  character  of  the  woman. 
So  long  as  the  Revolution  and  the  Republic 
were  triumphant,  she  flattered  both ;  and 
when  Bonaparte  rose,  on  the  anarchy  of  the 
one  and  the  ruins  of  the  other,  to  supreme 
power,  not  content  with  burning  incense  be¬ 
fore  her  idol,  she  declared  war  against  all 
who  refused  to  bend  the  knee  to  the  conque¬ 
ror  and  the  despot.  At  the  epoch  of  the 
Restoration,  Madame  de  Genlis  turned  round 
volte  face  to  the  elder  branch  ;  but  all  her 
complaisance  to  Louis  XVI II.  failed  in  pro¬ 
curing  her  a  renewal  of  the  pension  of  6000 
francs,  which  she  enjoyed  from  Napoleon. 

Of  the  literary  merits  of  her  own  sex, 
Madame  de  Genlis  was  exceedingly  envious. 
She  does  everything  in  her  poor  power  to 
depreciate  Madame  de  Stael  and  Madame 
Cottin.  Yet  she  had  neither  the  genius,  the 
elevation,  nor  the  vigor  of  the  one,  nor  the 
vigorous  conception  and  varied  power  of  de¬ 
lineation  possessed  by  the  other.  There  is 
some  palliation,  if  not  excuse,  for  Madame 
de  Genlis’  envy.  From  the  period  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  she  was  thrown,  without 
pecuniary  resources,  on  a  society  and  a  world 
to  which  she  did  not  belong,  and  in  which 
she  was  reduced — such  was  the  state  of 
parties — to  the  pitiable  necessity  of  writing 
books,  in  which  there  was  fulsome  flattery 
or  evil  speaking.  Madame  de  Genlis  has, 
one  way  or  another,  written  about  eighty 
volumes  ;  but  of  these,  not  above  two  or 
three  will  live.  Among  the  still  surviving, 
we  may  place  in  the  foremost  rank  Mdlle 
Clermont.  It  is  a  curious  and  significant 
fact,  that  neither  during  the  Restoration  nor 
after  the  Revolution  of  July,  1830,  was  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Genlis  ever  received  at  the  Palais 
Royal  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  as  prince,  or 
by  Louis  Philippe  as  king  of  the  French. 
For  this  there  must  have  been  some  reason 
with  which  the  public  are  not  acquainted ; 
for  certainly,  as  regarded  mere  tuition  and 
mental  and  moral  culture,  Madame  de  Gen¬ 
lis  jusli6ed  the  confldence  that  was  placed  in 
her  by  Philippe  Egalit^.  By  the  early  edu¬ 
cation  given  him  by  Madame  de  Genlis,  the 
late  Louis  Philippe  was  not  only  fitted  for 
the  station  in  which  he  was  born,  but  was 
fitted  and  fashioned  to  endure  either  unex¬ 
pected  adversity  or  unexpected  good  fortune. 
"  How  often,”  says  Madame  de  Genlis,  in 
allusion  to  the  trials  and  privations  to  which 
the  young  prince  was  exposed,  after  his  es- 
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cape  from  France — “how  often,  since  his 
misfortunes,  have  I  applauded  myself  for 
the  education  I  had  given  him — for  having 
taught  him  the  principal  modern  languages 
— for  having  accustomed  him  to  wait  on  him¬ 
self  ;  to  despise  s.11  kinds  of  effeminacy ;  to 
sleep  habitually  on  a  wooden  bed,  with  no 
covering  but  a  mat;  to  expose  himself  to 
heat,  cold,  and  rain ;  to  accustom  himself  to 
fatigue  by  daily  and  violent  exercise ;  and  by 
walking  ten  or  fifteen  miles  with  leaden  soles 
to  his  shoes ;  and  finally,  for  having  given 
him  the  taste  and  habit  of  travelling.  He 
had  lost  all  that  he  inherited  from  birth  or 
fortune — nothing  remained  but  what  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  nature  and  from  me,” 

Madame  de  Genlis  left  one  son,  who  died 
yourfg,  and  two  daughters,  one  married  to 
Count  Lawoestine,  whose  son  is  now  a  lieute¬ 
nant-general  in  the  service  of  France,  and 
another  married  to  Lt.-gen.  the  Marquis  de 
Valence.  The  youngest  daughter  of  Madame 
de  Valence,  and  the  granddaughter  of  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Genlis,  became  the  wife  of  the  late 
Marshal  Gerard,  The  perusal  of  Madame 
de  Genlis’  memoirs  is  essential  to  every  one 
who  would  understand  France  fiom  1789  to 
1830. 

All  who  have  read  on  the  subject  of  the 
French  Revolution  have  efneountered  the 
name  of  Barere — in  newspapers,  in  pamph¬ 
lets,  and  in  histories ;  and  many  men  of  mid¬ 
dle  age  who  have  sojourned  at  Brussels  have 
seen  and  conversed  with  him.  In  1789,  at 
an  early  age,  he  was  a  member  of  the  States 
General;  and  in  1790,  and  for  some  years 
afterwards,  he  played  a  leading  part  in  the 
debates  of  the  Convention,  and  founded  the 
first  political  journal  of  the  Revolution,  call¬ 
ed  Ia  Point  dn  Jour.  Barere  was  born  at 
Tarbes,  in  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  year  1755, 
and  was  admitted  an  advocate  of  the  Bar  of 
Toulouse  before  1780.  After  practising  for 
a  short  time  before  the  Parlement  of  Tou¬ 
louse,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Higher  Pyrenees,  and  in  the  stormy 
times  preceding  the  Revolution,  became  no¬ 
torious  as  a  man  imbued  with  the  democrati- 
cal  doctrines  then  prevailing.  Any  one  who 
goes  over  the  pages  of  the  Moniteur  will 
frequently  find  his  name  in  that  repertory  of 
much  that  is  curious,  much  that  is  mean, 
much  that  is  sanguinary,  and  a  great  deal 
that  is  flagitious.  In  these  ample  pages, 
presenting  such  abundant  materials  for  ro¬ 
mance  and  history,  we  find  that  he  pro¬ 
nounced  the  funeral  oration  of  Mirabeau ; 
that  he  proposed  a  pension  for  the  widow  of 
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Rousseau;  and  that  his  name  is  incorporated 
with  a  great  number  of  revolutionary  mea¬ 
sures. 

He  proposed  that  Paoli  should  be  declar¬ 
ed  a  traitor  to  his  country ;  he  proposed  the 
accusation  of  Custine ;  the  expulsion  of  the 
Bourbons;  the  judgment  against  the  queen  ; 
the  destruction  of  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of 
France;  and  he  contributed  to  the  passing  of 
a  decree,  that  the  English  and  Hanoverian 
prisoners  should  be  put  to  death.  Yet  this 
is  the  man  who  would  fain  have  us  believe, 
writing  in  his  old  age,  that  he  was  moderate 
and  merciful.  In  the  jargon  of  the  day,  he 
was  one  of  those  who  used  to  say,  that  Var- 
bre  de  la  liberti  ne  croit  qu’arrose  par  le  sang 
des  tyrans ;  and  to  prove  his  theory,  he 
voted  for  the  death  of  a  king  who,  tliough 
weak  and  vacillating,  was  as  little  of  a  tyrant 
as  any  monarch  of  whom  mention  is  made 
in  history.  Barere  tells  us,  in  his  Memoirs, 
that  being  charged  to  examine  Louis  XVIII. 
at  the  bar,  he  did  all  he  could  to  be  impar¬ 
tial  ;  but  the  only  evidence  he  cites  of  his 
impartiality  is,  that,  unlike  some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Convention,  he  abstained  from 
addressing  the  monarch  as  Louis  Capet — an 
appellation  which  the  unfortunate  sovereign 
particularly  disliked — and  simply  addressed 
him  as  Louis.  Barere  tells  us,  in  his  Memoirs, 
the  volumes  before  us,  that  he  endeavored 
to  be  mild,  as  well  as  impartial ;  but  neither 
his  mildness  nor  his  impartiality  prevented 
him  from  voting  for  death  “  sans  appel  et 
sans  sursis."  In  writing  thirty  years  after¬ 
wards,  he  regrets  that  the  punishment  of 
death  was  not  expunged  from  the  code  ;  but 
these  ex  post  faxio  lamentations  are  in  a  great 
degree  valueless.  From  the  memoirs  of  the 
day,  as  well  as  from  his  own  revelations,  we 
learn  that  Barere  suspected  Robespierre,  but 
had  not  the  courage  to  attack  him,  and  he, 
like  many  others,  appears  to  have  been  cow¬ 
ed  by  the  implacable  will  of  that  sanguinary  I 
monster.  While  admitting  the  gloomy,  ' 
jealous,  and  suspicious  nature  of  Robespierre’s 
disposition,  Barere,  however,  maintains  that 
he  was  a  fanatic  untainted  by  personal  vices 
or  corruption,  a  republican  from  principle 
and  ambition,  and  altogether  incorruptible  in 
matters  of  money.  Neither  the  lengths 
which  Barere  went  in  political  opinions,  nor 
his  activity,  busy  seal,  and  expertness  as  a 
penman,  speaker,  and  reporter,  saved  him 
from  proscription.  The  factions  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  each  other  in  the  first  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  tyrannized  and  proscribed  in  turn, 
and  in  this  wise  it  was,  that  a  man  who  had 
made  more  than  two  hundred  reports,  who 


had  spoken  many  discourses,  and  who  was  a 
zealous,  if  not  a  useful  member  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  was  himself  exiled.  He  was  sent  to 
the  island  of  Oleron,  and  afterwards  to  the 
prison  of  Saintes,  in  which  he  spent  four 
months,  on  the  deliberation  of  a  committee 
of  twenty-one  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  the  Comite  de  Salut  Public. 
Barfere  alleges,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
memoirs,  that  Sieyes  was  the  chief  of  this 
inquisitorial  commission,  that  Salad  in  was 
the  reporter,  Sergent  one  of  the  secretaries, 
and  Chenier  the  orator.  He  states  that  pre¬ 
viously  to  the  appointment  of  this  inquisto- 
rial  commission,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  meet¬ 
ing  Chenier  daily  at  dinner  at  Dupin’s,  depu¬ 
ty  of  the  Aisne,  and  that  on  these  occasions 
Chenier  appeared  to  be  attached  to  him — an 
attachment  founded,  he  remarks,  on  a  simili¬ 
tude  of  interests,  dangers,  and  opinions ;  but 
that  having  expre;sed  an  opinion  not  very 
flattering  of  the  tragedy  of  Timoleon,  Che¬ 
nier,  who  was  of  the  genus  irritabile  vatum, 
never  forgave  him,  turned  against  him,  and 
when  he  was  incriminated  and  unfortunate, 
placed  himself  in  the  rank  of  his  accusers, 
j  and  was  amongst  the  number  of  those  who 
demanded  his  death. 

When  such  are  the  opinions  these  French 
patriots  entertain  and  express  of  each  other, 
it  is  by  no  means  extraordinary  that  readers 
of  history  and  memoirs  give  heed  to  a  consi¬ 
derable  portion  of  the  evil  deeds  and  ungrate¬ 
ful  conduct  which  they  impute  to  each  other. 
After  having  been  formally  accused,  Collot, 
Billaut,  Vadier,  and  Barere  were  condemned 
to  deportation.  Barere,  however,  instead  of 
being  expatriated  to  Cayenne  or  Sinnamari, 

I  was  sent,  as  we  stated,  in  1795,  to  the  island 
of  Oleron.  He  and  his  companions  ran  some 
danger  of  being  assassinated  at  Orleans  and 
at  Tours.  At  almost  every  town  through 
which  they  passed,  mobs  followed  them  and 
threatened  them  with  vengeance.  In  writing 
more  than  aquarterof  acenlury  afterwards  of 
these  events,  Barere  says,  not  without  some 
spice  of  truth,  that  such  is  the  inditference, 
recklessness,  and  levity  of  the  French  in  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  calumnies  of  journalists  and 
pamphleteers,  that  in  the  course  of  six  months 
they  could  be  brought  to  ostracize  all  the 
great  men  of  Plutarch,  if  nature  were  so  pro¬ 
digal  as  to  afford  them  such  characters.  In 
March,  1795,  Barere  arrived  at  Oleron,  and 
in  his  third  volume  gives  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  his  captivity.  For  a  while  he  was 
allowed  to  walk  on  the  ramparts,  which  com- 
I  manded  a  view  of  the  two  famous  pertuis,  or 
i  passages,  of  Mannisson  and  Antioch,  where 
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were  occasionally  seen  English  frigates  threat¬ 
ening  the  island  ;  but  he  soon  was  deprived 
of  this  enjoyment  and  closely  confined  with¬ 
in  his  room.  The  unfortunate  man  would 
have  been  reduced  to  the  prison  fare  of  pain 
dt  munition,  in  which  both  beans  and  straw 
were  plentifully  found,  with  only  water  to 
wash  it  down,  if  it  had  not  been  for  an  old 
boatman,  a  native  of  Auch,  who  supplied  him 
with  good  bread  and  biscuit. 

From  Oleron,  Barere  was  transferred  to  the 
prison  of  Saintes.  In  this  he  remained  for 
four  months,  at  the  end  of  which  period, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  his  cousin  Hector 
Barere,  an  Inspector  of  Marine,  a  young  mer¬ 
chant  of  Bordeaux,  and  a  worthy  man  of  Van- 
derkaud,  (the  descendant  of  a  Dutchman,) 
he  escaped.  For  about  a  fortnight  he  lay 
concealed  in  a  chateau  in  the  Charente  /n/e- 
rieure,  but  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  pen- 
darmerie  were  on  the  look-out  for  him,  and 
he  was  forced  to  leave  the  ch&teau  and  escape 
with  a  sailor  by  water  to  Bordeaux.  Arrived 
safely  at  Bordeaux,  he  was  received  by  a  mer¬ 
chant  of  that  city,  one  Mr.  .James  Fonade, 
who  lived  in  the  Rue  Sainte  Croix.  This 
worthy  man,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  safety,  of 
his  credit  as  a  merchant,  and  of  his  persona! 
liberty,  if  not  of  his  life,  granted  Barere  an 
asylum  without  the  least  hope  of  a  better  fu¬ 
ture  dawning  on  the  fugitive  or  on  their 
common  country.  For  five  years  he  aflFord- 
ed  the  ex-member  of  the  ComiU  de  Salut 
Public  a  roof,  raiment,  food,  and  preserved 
his  secret  inviolable  from  his  relatives,  his 
clerks,  and  his  servants.  Traits  of  this  kind 
dignify  and  adorn  our  common  nature,  and 
induce  us  to  believe  that  even  in  the  very 
tempest  and  whirlwind  of  revolutions  men 
may  be  found  exhibiting  all  the  belter  and 
more  benevolent  feelings  that  gild  and  bright¬ 
en  humanity.  Between  five  and  six  years 
Barere  remained  under  the  roof  of  this  true 
friend,  and  chiefly  occupied  himself  in  read¬ 
ing  and  composition.  After  the  18th  Dru- 
maire,  (9lh  Nov  ,  1799,)  he  was  advised  to 
proceed  to  Paris,  but  did  not  quit  his  retreat, 
and  remained  hidden  till  after  the  5th  Fri~ 
maire,  (Christmas,  1799,)  when  the  Conseil 
Constitutionnel  restored  him  to  liberty. 

Of  the  Constitution  Brumairienne,  Barere 
was  no  admirer.  He  admits  it  was  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  directorial  despotism,  and  of 
the  weakness  of  the  legislative  councils — that 
under  it  the  liberty  of  the  jiress  and  a  great 
number  of  journals  disappeared,  as  well  as 
the  publicity  of  debates ;  and  that  it  paved 
the  way  to  a  military  dictature,  which  was  in 
the  spirit  of  the  army  as  well  as  the  natural 


inclination  of  the  young  and  adventurous  gen¬ 
eral  who  had  placed  himself  at  its  head. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Paris,  Barere  ad¬ 
dressed  his  observations  on  the  new  constitu¬ 
tion,  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  to  the  first  con¬ 
sul.  Certain  portions  of  this  letter  were  in¬ 
serted  as  written  in  the  Moniteur,  but  other 
passages  were  truncated  and  disfigured,  not 
merely  in  regard  to  mere  verbal  expressions, 
but  in  respect  also  to  principle  and  meaning. 
On  the  5th  Frimaire,  a  decree  appeared  in 
the  Moniteur,  liberating  Barere,  Carnot,  De 
Maiihe,  Boissy,  D’Anglas,  and  twenty  others 
proscribed  by  the  Convention  and  Directory. 
On  New  Year’s  Day  Baiere  went  to  thank 
Cambaceres,  the  second  consul,  requesting 
him  to  express  to  the  first  consul  his  gratitude 
for  the  restoration  of  his  liberty.  Two  days  af¬ 
ter  this,  Cambaceres  intimated  to  him  that 
the  first  consul  would  receive  him  that  day  at 
one  o’clock,  at  the  Petit  Luxembourg.  He 
went  thither  in  the  carriage  of  Cambaceres, 
escorted  by  four  horsemen,  traversing,  in  a 
consular  equipage,  that  Carrousel  which  he 
had  crossed  six  years  previously,  followed  by 
thousands  of  troops  and  National  Guards,  call¬ 
ing  aloud  for  his  proscription.  On  this  he 
somewhat  truthfully  remarks,  ‘  (Testqu'd  Paris 
on  est  toujoitrs  en  majorite  contrt  les  faihles, 
les  malheureux,  les  accuses.' 

Arrived  at  the  Petit  Luxembourg,  Camba¬ 
ceres  introduced  him  into  the  large  salon  ad¬ 
joining  the  cabinet  of  the  first  consul.  Sev¬ 
eral  generals  were  in  this  room.  In  a  few 
moments  the  first  consul  appeared,  conversed 
with  a  generi  1  for  five  or  six  minutes,  during 
which  time  he  attentively  observed  Barore, 
then,  addressing  Cambaceres,  he  said,  *  Is  not 
that  the  citizen  Barere?’  to  which  Bardre  repli¬ 
ed  in  the  affirmative,  thanking  the  first  consul 
for  having  restored  him  to  liberty — a  liberty, 
he  repeated,  that  he  should  never  have  lost. 
•Your  losing  it  was  the  inevitable  effect  of  revo¬ 
lutions,’  drily  responded  Bonaparte.  After 
asking  him  his  age  and  some  other  particulars 
not  necessary  to  allude  to  here,  the  first  con¬ 
sul  inquired  of  him  as  to  the  government  he 
deemed  most  suitable  to  France.  ‘There  are  but 
two  means,  general,’ said  Barere,  ‘of  govern¬ 
ing  the  nation,  la  justice  et  le  caractere.  Of  the 
latter  we  have  had  too  much  during  the  Re¬ 
volution,  but  of  the  former  we  have  not  had 
enough,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  liberty 
has  all  but  perished.’  Bardre  then  enlarged 
on  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  the  principles 
established  by  the  constitution  of  1791.  The 
reply  of  Bonaparte  was  remarkable.  ‘The 
French,’  said  he,  ‘  are  so  light  and  inconstant, 
that  they  absolutely  like  changes  of  govern- 
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ment  »nd  of  governors.*  Eight  days  after  I 
this  conversation,  he  attended  another  audi¬ 
ence.  Bonaparte  told  him  he  was  glad  to  see 
him,  and  that  he  had  given  directions  his 
should  cease.  Almost  contempo¬ 
raneously  with  this,  Fouche,  the  old  col¬ 
league  of  Bardre,  and  then  Minister  of  Police, 
invited  him  to  dinner,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  month  of  January  he  was  also  invited  to 
dinner  by  the  second  consul,  who  engaged 
the  ex-conventionnel  to  write  an  answer  to  a 
speech  of  Lord  Granville  directed  against 
Bonaparte.  At  the  end  of  six  days  he  had 
tinished  his  answer — an  answer  highly  approv¬ 
ed  of,  as  is  clear  from  the  fact  of  the  Home 
Minister,  Lucien  Bonaparte,  having  ordered 
14,000  copies  to  be  printed.  So  thoroughly, 
indeed,  was  the  Anti-English  zeal  of  Barere 
relished  in  high  places,  that  in  the  mQnth  of 
April,  Cambaceres  announced  to  him  that  the 
6rst  consul  wished  to  give  him  a  prefecture, 
to  be  chosen  by  himself.  Though  Cam- 
bacures  further  intimated  to  him,  that  in  three 
months  he  would  be  a  counsellor  of  state, 
Barere  persisted  in  his  refusal  of  a  prefecture, 
to  the  evident  surprise  and  dissatisfaction  of 
the  minister.  Within  a  short  time  of  this 
refusal,  Bonaparte  proposed  to  him  to  edit  a 
journal  for  the  army.  The  ex-convtnlionnel 
did  not  relish  this  proposal,  when  the  first 
consul  rejoined,  ‘You  already  edited  a  journal 
for  the  army,  called  Le  Point  du  Jour,  when 
you  were  a  member  of  the  Constituante ;  and 
remember  that,  in  undertaking  the  conduct 
of  this  new  journal,  you  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  me  every  day,  and  thereby 
you  will  lose  nothing.’  But  Barere,  if  we 
are  to  believe  his  own  account,  did  not  wish 
to  be  ar  mere  instrument,  and  he  escaped 
(unlike  the  La  Guerronieres  and  Cassagnacs) 
the  degradation  of  being  a  hireling  Napo¬ 
leonic  journalist.  N otwiihstanding  this  refusal, 
towards  the  first  days  of  Vendemnire,  an  IX., 
Bardre  received  a  letter  from  the  first  consul, 
inviting  him  to  the  Tuileries.  This  time  he 
was  requested  to  read  a  pamphlet  of  Sir 
V.  Francis  D’lvernois,  and  to  intimate  to  the 
consul  whether  it  was  worth  a  reply.  At 
the  end  of  three  days  he  produced  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  work,  and  was  commissioned  to 
■  write  an  answer  to  it. 

Notwithstanding  these  services,  Barere 
was  suspected  by  some  of  the  officials  of  po¬ 
lice,  and  we  believe  unjustly  suspected,  to  be 
implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Arena  Cerac- 
cbi  and  Topino  Lebrun. 

During  the  peace  of  Amiens,  many  Eng¬ 
lish,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  visited  Paris. 
With  several  of  these  Barere  was  intimate. 


He  frequently  saw  Erskine,  and  his  son,  the 
present  lord  ;  also  a  friend  of  Erskine,  de¬ 
scribed  as  Mr.  Mackenzie  Coefhis,  a  name 
unpronounceable  as  unexisting  then  or  now. 
Sometimes,  also,  he  was  visited  by  Lord 
Grealen  (probably  the  late  Right  Hon.  Henry 
Grattan)  and  Mr.  Green,  M.P.  Baiere  states 
that  be  believes  the  majority  of  distinguished 
EngILsh  came  to  Paris  at  that  time  to  inquire 
into  the  projects,  views,  and  character  of 
Bonaparte,  and  the  ex-conventionnel  endeav¬ 
ored  to  throw  a  light  on  the  subject  of  their 
inquiries  by  describing  Bonaparte  as  the  most 
ambitious,  the  proudest,  the  most  imperious 
man,  and  the  greatest  enemy  to  liberty  that 
ever  existed. 

Barere  relates  to  us  a  singular  conversa¬ 
tion  which  he  had  in  1803  with  John  Kem¬ 
ble,  in  the  rooms  of  Mr.  Green,  at  the  Hotel 
de  llvoli.  Rue  St.  Lazar.  The  question  was 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  Baiere  contended 
that  as  the  bile  of  the  emperor  was  every 
day  stirred  up  by  attacks  in  our  newspapers, 
it  would  be  better  that  our  ministers  should 
suppress  these  insulting  expressions,  and 
thereby  maintain  good  harmony  between  two 
great,  powerful,  industrious,  and  civilized 
nations.  No  sooner  had  the  ex-con  >entionnel 
uttered  these  words  than  John  Kemble  ve¬ 
hemently  struck  the  table,  exclaiming,  “  Mon¬ 
sieur  Barere,  if  there  were  a  minister  in 
England  who  should  dare  to  impose  on  the 
press  any  such  base  conditions  as  not  to 
speak  of  the  first  consul,  and  who  should 
thus  seek  to  extinguish  liberty  of  opinion,  1 
would,  even  though  that  minister  were  Mr. 
Pitt,  place  myself  at  the  head  of  a  mob  to 
demolish  his  house.”  In  1803,  Barere,  in 
the  confidence  of  fiiendship,  and  addressing 
Englishmen  so  well  known  as  Erskine  and 
Burdett,  spoke  of  the  Republic  as  a  form  of 
government  impossible  to  realize,  or  to  ren¬ 
der  in  harmony  with  the  Fiench  character. 

Occasionally  Barere  affords  most  valuable 
testimony  as  to  tbe  stale  of  individual  and 
general  opinion  in  France.  Thus  he  tells  us, 
that  when  he  went,  in  1808,  to  the  waters  of 
Cauterets,  in  the  Pyrenees,  Marshal  Lannes, 
who  was  there,  never  ceased  to  declaim 
against  the  Spanish  war,  and  to  predict  that 
this  mad  ambition  of  Bonaparte  would  d^'ci- 
mate  the  generals,  and  hasten  the  fall  of  the 
emperor.  The  shattered  and  worn-out  Murat, 
whom  Barere  encountered  soon  after  at  Ba¬ 
reges,  attested  by  his  appearance  how  much 
he  suffered  by  carrying  into  effect  the  policy 
of  his  brother-in-law  at  Madrid.  Under  the 
head  of  1812,  Barere  tells  us  the  immense 
discontent  produced  by  the  continental  sys- 
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tem  of  Bonaparte.  One  does  not  wonder  at 
this  when,  by  an  imperial  decree,  the  penalty 
of  death,  with  the  con&scation  of  cargo  and 
ship,  was  imposed  on  every  captain  who 
brought  into  port  an  English  journal ! 

Arbitrary  suppressions  of  journals  and 
domiciliary  visits  made  at  the  houses  of  wri¬ 
ters  were  as  common  in  1812  as  in  1851, 
’52,  and  ’53.  Barere  gives  an  account  of 
how  the  Courier  de  V Europe,  in  which  he 
had  an  interest,  was  summarily  dealt  with 
by  Savary,  Minister  of  Police,  who  appeared 
to  him  more  of  a  gendarme  than  a  minister. 
Over  the  years  1812  and  ’13  Barere  very 
quickly  passes.  He  tells  us,  and  truly,  that 
700,000  French  were  destroyed  in  Russia, 
and  that  after  the  events  of  that  campaign 
even  the  idolaters  of  the  emperor  seemed  to 
have  lost  faith  in  his  star.  Arriving  at  1814, 
the  Anti-English  feelings  of  Barere — feelings 
which  he  had  exhibited  from  an  early  date 
•  — burst  forth  with  fresh  fury.  He  is  re¬ 
strained  neither  by  probability  nor  by  truth, 
and  gives  vent  to  the  most  unbounded  exag¬ 
gerations,  as  well  as  to  the  most  gratuitous 
falsehoods.  He  talks  of  Wellington  having 
employed  by  turns  violence  and  corruption, 
of  his  having  permitted  violence,  pillage, 
rape,  and  every  crime  and  horror  incident  to 
war.  It  were  needless  to  attempt  to  refute 
calumnies  such  as  these.  We  may,  however, 
state  generally,  that  when  speaking  of  the 
English  army  and  its  commander,  Barere 
seems  to  lose  all  sense  of  decency,  truth,  and 
discretion.  In  giving  an  account  of  his  exile 
at  Brussels,  after  the  hundred  days,  he  again 
returns  to  the  attack,  to  calumniate  Welling¬ 
ton,  whom  he  charges  with  being  rigorous  to 
the  French  refugees.  He  calls  this  great 
man  (chiefly  distinguishable  for  a  frank  and 
tranquil  spirit)  “  esprit  traeassier  et  turbu¬ 
lent”  "  Prefet  de  Police  de  la  Sainte  Alii 
ante,”  and  “  agent  militaire  el  politique  de  la 
Sainte  Alliance  pi utot  que  general  Anglais.” 
All  this  rhodomontade  is  beneath  contempt, 
but  it  shows  the  animus  of  the  ex  convention- 
nel.  Again  Barere  speaks  of  "  I^orgueil  des 
Anglais  pour  cflehrer  la  seule  victoire  d  la- 
quelle  Us  aient  assiste —  Waterloo.”  Trash 
of  this  kind  is  unworthy  of  reply.  The  man 
who  penned  it  must  have  full  well  known, 
that  from  the  days  of  Creasy  and  Agincourt 
down  to  Waterloo,  the  French  and  English 
never  crossed  bayonets  in  which  the  latter 
were  not  victorious.  We  have  no  desire  to 
depreciate  the  bravery  and  courage  of  our 
gallant  and  martial  neighbors,  but  we  cannot 
permit  history  to  be  falsified  even  by  a  di- 
reeteur  du  Comite  de  Salut  Puhlique.  When 


Barere  says  “  Le  Due  de  Wellington  a  pille 
la  victoire,"  and  speaks  of  Waterloo  as  “vic¬ 
toire  unique  dans  cette  guerre  de  vingt-cinq 
ans,"  he  forgets  all  the  victories  of  Portugal 
and  Spain  down  to  Orthez  and  Toulouse. 

Barere  was  not  a  man  of  first  or  even  of 
second-rate  ability,  or  a  person  of  great 
learning  and  attainment,  but  for  a  few  years 
he  exercised  very  considerable  power.  He 
was  sensible  and  observant,  free  from  preju¬ 
dices,  except  as  relates  to  England  ;  and  as 
he  writes  in  a  pleasing,  simple,  and  unpre¬ 
tending  style,  his  memoirs,  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  four  volumes  by  Carnot  and  David 
d’Angers,  were,  and  are,  highly  popular. 
The  first  restoration  did  not  meddle  with 
Harare,  and  allowed  him  to  sojourn  tran¬ 
quilly  at  Paris.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon 
from  Elba,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives,  and  labored  in 
that  capacity — to  his  credit,  be  it  spoken — 
to  give  the  country  a  constitution.  When 
foreign  armies  were  marching  up  to  the  gates 
of  Paris,  his  was  the  voice  that  cried  aloud 
to  place  the  national  representation  under  the 
safeguard  of  the  people.  On  the  return  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  Barere  came  under  the  law  of 
1816  with  respect  to  regicides,  and  sought 
an  asylum  in  Belgium.  He  remained  at 
Brussels  till  the  events  of  July,  1830,  ena¬ 
bled  him  to  return  to  France.  He  passed 
but  a  few  days  in  Paris,  retiring  to  his  native 
town  of  Tarbes,  in  which  he  lived  till  the 
period  of  his  death — an  event  which  took 
place  on  the  13th  of  January,  1841,  when 
he  had  attained  the  patriarchal  age  of  eighty- 
five  years.  The  memoirs  of  Barere  throw  a 
considerable  light  on  events  from  1789  to 
1816,  and  are  more  especially  valuable  in 
exhibiting  to  us  the  condition  of  France  from 
1790  to  1800. 

Two  or  three  long  articles  in  a  magazine  or 
review,  or  indeed  a  regular  series  of  articles 
extending  to  six  or  eight,  might  be  made 
out  of  memoirs  having  reference  to  Napo¬ 
leon  alone,  not  to  speak  of  those  bearing  on 
the  imperial  family,  comprising  the  brothers 
and  sisters,  the  consorts,  and  mother  of  Na¬ 
poleon.  Within  the  space  allotted  to  us  here 
it  is  not  our  intention,  in  the  present  paper, 
to  refer  to  more  than  one  of  these  memoirs, 
and  perhaps  no  more  agreeable  and  anecdo- 
tical  volumes  can  be  touched  upon  than  the 
Memoires  Anecdotiques  sur  V interieur  du  Pa¬ 
lais,  by  M.  de  Bausset.  M.  de  Bausset  was 
prefect  of  the  imperial  palace  from  1805  to 
1814.  lie  was  nephew  of  the  Bishop  of 
Alais,  afterwards  peer  of  France,  and  card!- 
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nal.  M.  Bausset  was  himsolf  in  early  life 
intended  for  the  priesthood,  but  the  revolu¬ 
tion  changed  his  destiny,  as  indeed  it  did 
that  of  hundreds  of  others.  While  yet  in 
the  flower  of  bis  age  he  was  attached  to  the 
emperor  as  chamb^erlain,  and  two  months 
after  the  coronation — namely,  in  February, 
1805,  was  named  prefect  of  the  imperial 
palace.  His  functions  consisted  in  what  is 
called  a  service  d'honneur  and  in  the  surveil¬ 
lance  of  a  part  of  the  administration  of  the 
palace  under  the  orders  of  the  grand  mar¬ 
shal,  Duroc,  afterwards  Duke  of  Frioul.  At 
a  period  when  imperial  etiquette  is  followed 
almost  to  the  letter  by  the  present  occupant 
of  the  Tuileries,  it  may  be  of  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  interest  to  make  a  few  extracts  from 
the  work.  To  begin  with  the  beginning. 
Napoleon,  it  seems,  left  his  chamber  exactly 
at  nine  o’clock,  dressed  for  the  day.  The 
officers  on  service  were  the  first  admitted, 
and  to  them  the  emperor  gave  his  orders. 
Immediately  afterwards  the  yratides  entrees, 
persons  of  the  highest  rank,  were  introduced. 
At  half- past  nine  breakfast  was  served.  The 
prefect  of  the  palace  announced  this  meal  to 
the  emperor,  preceded  him  to  the  room  in 
which  it  took  place,  and  remained  with  the 
first  matlre  d'hdtel,  who  served  his  imperial 
master.  Napoleon,  De  Bausset  tells  us, 
breakfasted  on  a  small  mahogany  table, 
covered  with  a  napkin.  The  prefect  of  the 
palace  held  his  hat  under  his  arm  (how  pre¬ 
cise  anTl  circumstantial  is  M.  le  Prefet)  and 
remained  standing  near  this  small  table. 
Breakfast  generally  lasted  about  eight  min¬ 
utes,  but  when  the  emperor  desired  de  fer- 
mer  son  cabinet,  as  be  phrased  it,  the  morn¬ 
ing  meal  lasted  longer,  and  nothing,  on  these 
occasions,  could  exceed  the  cliarm  of  the 
emperor’s  converse.  The  conversation  of 
Napoleon,  on  these  occasions,  was  rapid  and 
picturesque,  and  such  moments,  De  Bausset 
says,  were  the  happiest  of  his  life.  Savants 
of  the  first  renown,  such  as  Moiige,  Bertho- 
let,  Costaz,  Denon,  and  Corvisart,  were  ad¬ 
mitted  at  this  meal.  Occasionally,  too,  the 
emperor  received  artists  and  men  of  talent, 
such  as  David,  Oorard,  Isabey,  Talma,  Fon¬ 
taine,  dtc. 

In  bis  cabinet  Napoleon  received  the  min¬ 
isters,  directors  general,  <&c.,  and  these  la¬ 
bors  generally  occupied  him  till  six  in  the 
evening. 

At  SIX  dinner  was  served.  At  the  Tuileries 
or  St.  Cloud  their  majesties  dined  alone,  ex¬ 
cept  on  Sunday,  when  the  imperial  family 
was  admitted  to  the  banquet.  There  was 
only  one  course,  .removed  by  dessert.  The 


emperor  relished  the  simplest  fare.  He 
drank  Chamberlin  only,  and  rarely  unmixed 
with  water.  The  family,  on  these  occasions, 
was  wailed  on  by  the  pages,  the  valets  de 
chambre,  butlers,  and  carvers,  never  by  liv¬ 
ery  servants.  Dinner  lasted  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes.  The  emperor  never  tasted 
liqueurs ;  his  custom  was  to  take  two  cups 
of  cofiee  daily — one  in  the  morning,  after 
his  breakfast,  the  other  after  his  dinner. 
Such  as  are  curious  in  imperial  expenditure 
will  find  an  exact  account  of  the  cost  of 
washing,  lighting,  firing,  of  kitchen,  of  but- 
lerage,  of  cellarage,  of  silver,  of  linen,  of 
porcelain,  of  kitchen  range,  dec.,  in  M.  de 
Bausset’s  first  volume. 

We  prefer  extracting  an  ordinary  dinner 
bill  of  fare.  These  dinners  consisted  of  two 
soups,  two  removes,  four  entries,  two  roasts, 
four  entremets,  and  two  dishes  of  vegetables, 
and  were  as  follows  : — 

Two  Soups. 

Purde  de  m.vrron3. 

Mar^ironi. 

Two  Removes. 

Brochet  a  la  Chambord. 

Culotte  de  bmuf  garni. 

Four  Entrees. 

Filets  de  perdreaux  a  la  Monglas. 

Filets  de  canard.s  saiivages  au  fiimet  de  gibier. 

Fricassde  de  poulet  a  la  chovaliere. 

Cotelettes  de  mouton  a  la  iSoubise. 

Two  Roasts, 

Chapon  an  cresson. 

Quartier  d’agiieau,  etc. 

Many  breakfasts  and  dinners  passed  over, 
says  M.  de  Bausset,  without  a  single  word 
being  spoken,  so  pre-occupied  was  the  em¬ 
peror  with  afi'airs  of  state. 

Within  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  these 
lines  shall  have  met  the  public  eye,  it  is  like¬ 
ly  that  Pope  Pius  the  Ninth  will  have  started 
on  his  journey  to  Paris  to  crown  Louis  Na¬ 
poleon.  It  may,  under  these  circumstances, 
be  interesting  to  state  that  when  Pius  the 
Seventh  arrived  in  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of 
crowning  the  first  Emperor  Napoleon,  his 
habits  were  not  merely  simple,  but  those  of 
an  anchorite.  The  whole  year  was  one  con¬ 
tinual  Lent  to  him.  He  ale  maigre  all  the 
year  round,  and  drank  nothing  but  water, 
as  when  he  was  in  his  convent.  Though  this 
was  the  undoubted  and  notorious  fact,  yet 
M.  de  Bausset  tells  us  that,  in  examining  the 
accounts  of  the  articles  furnished  for  the  ta¬ 
ble  of  the  holy  father,  there  was  a  daily  de- 
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mand  of  6ve  bottles  of  Chamberlin.  The 
edibles  of  the  suite  of  the  pope  were  of  the 
best  description,  and  given  in  great  abun¬ 
dance,  yet  on  one  occasion  the  Count  de  B. 
discovered  a  Roman  ecclesiastic  attached  to 
his  holiness’s  household  engaged  in  devour¬ 
ing  a  poularde  aux  truffes,  which  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  surreptitiously  subtracting  from 
the  table  at  which  he  had  just  dined. 

With  many  superficial  readers  and  obser¬ 
vers  it  was,  and  is,  a  moot  point  whether 
Napoleon  ever  seriously  meant  an  invasion 
of  England.  Such  of  our  readers  as  have 
perused  two  or  three  articles  which  appear¬ 
ed  in  this  magazine  during  the  last  sixteen 
months,  have  had  abundant  evidence  laid  be¬ 
fore  them  that  the  plan  of  invasion  was 
seriously  and  deliberately  attended.  M.  de 
Bausset,  before  he  was  employed  in  the  em¬ 
peror’s  service,  like  many  others,  had  been 
no  believer  that  serious  operations  against 
our  country,  by  means  of  invasion,  were 
meditated  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  became  initia¬ 
ted  into  the  emperor’s  secrets,  he  changed 
his  opinion,  and  entertained  the  conviction 
that  a  serious  blow  was  meant  against  per- 
fide  Albion. 

Though  M.  de  Bausset  was  not  a  military 
man,  he  nevertheless  accompanied  his  master 
in  more  than  one  campaign,  and  from  his  be¬ 
ing  charged  with  no  functions,  either  military 
or  diplomatic,  had  probably  more  leisure  to 
observe  the  emperor  than  those  more  active¬ 
ly  engaged.  He  tells  us  that  in  camp  his 
manner  of  life  was  the  most  frugal,  that  he 
'  received  the  common  soldier  who  desired  to 
speak  to  him  with  uniform  civility,  and  lived 
as  simply  as  any  one  of  the  army.  The 
commonest  aliments,  and  the  most  simply 
dressed,  obtained  his  preference.  There  was 
nothing  he  liked  better  than  ertz/s  au  mi- 
roir,  or  haricots  en  salnde.  One  of  these 
dishes,  with  a  little  Parmesan  cheese,  gener¬ 
ally  composed  his  breakfast.  At  dinner  he 
ate  sparingly,  rarelv  of  ragouts,  and  always 
of  wholesome  things.  I  have  often  heard 
him  say,  writes  De  Bausset,  that  however 
little  one  may  have  eaten  at  dinner,  one  al¬ 
ways  ate  too  much. 

M.  de  Bausset  tells  us  much  of  the  private 
life  of  Josephine,  and  from  all  he  states, 
we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  general 
opinion  entertained  as  to  the  gra:e,  kindness, 
and  excellence  of  heart  of  that  princess,  was 
fully  warranted  by  facts.  Many  supposed 
Josephine  merely  light  and  frivolous,  and 
without  deep  or  profound  feelings,  but  we 
know,  from  these  voluiOes,  that  when  the 
subject  of  divorce  was  first  opened  to  her  by 


Napoleon,  her  anguish  was  extreme.  De 
Bausset  describes  her  screams  and  lamenta¬ 
tions  as  most  painful  and  afflicting.  Non, 
je  n'y  surviverai  point!  she  cried,  with 
piercing  agony,  and  fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  De  Bausset,  who 
was  waiting  in  the  ante-chamber,  was  called 
in  by  the  emperor.  “  Entrez,  Bausset,"  said 
Napoleon,  "  et  fermez  la  porte."  It  was  with 
some  difficulty  even  that  the  prefect  of  the 
palace  and  his  imperial  master  were  enabled 
to  remove  Josephine  to  her  chamber,  where 
her  female  attendants  were  rung  for. 

The  abnegation  and  self-denial  of  the  em¬ 
press  in  the  household  of  her  husband  were 
extreme.  It  frequently  happened,  when 
pressed  by  business,  that  the  emperor  alto¬ 
gether  forgot  the  hour  of  dinner,  and  did  not 
leave  his  cabinet  de  travail  till  nine,  ten,  or 
eleven  o’clock  at  night.  The  weary  hours 
from  six  o’clock  were  spent  by  Josephine  in 
waiting  for  him,  when  his  remark  would  be, 
Mais  je  crois  qu'il  est  un  peu  turd — je  cro- 
yais  avoir  dine. 

After  the  divorce,  De  Bausset  tells  us  that 
he  was  one  of  those  sent  on  the  part  of  the 
emperor  to  receive  Marie  Louise,  the  new 
bride,  on  the  frontiers  at  Branau.  The  French 
cortege  was  composed  of  the  Duchess  de 
Montebello,  lady  of  honor,  of  the  Countess 
of  Lucay,  dame  d'atours,  the  Duchess  de 
Bassano,  the  Countess  de  Montmorency,  de 
Mortemart,  and  de  Buuille,  Jauffret,  Bishop 
of  Metz,  almoner,  the  Count  de  Beauharnais, 
Prince  Aldobrandini  Borghese,  premier  ecu- 
yer,  the  Counts  d’Aubusson  de  Bearn,  d’An- 
gosse,  and  De  Barod,  chamberlains ;  the 
Count  de  Seyssel,  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
and  de  Bausset,  prefect  of  the  palace,  and 
others.  So  anxious  were  the  French  party 
to  gain  a  view  of  the  future  empress  when 
she  should  arrive  on  the  neutral  territory, 
where  both  parlies  were  to  meet,  that  De 
Bausset  states  be.  obtained  a  gimlet  and  bored 
several  holes  in  the  partition  which  divided 
the  Austrian  from  the  French  cortege.  The 
French  ladies  of  course  were  the  most  anx¬ 
ious  for  the  first  stolen  peep.  To  all  the 
party  the  empress  appeared  perfect,  at  least 
on  a  first  view.  Her  figure  was  perfect,  her 
hair  beautifully  blonde,  while  her  blue  eyes 
disclosed  candor  and  ingenuousness,  and  her 
countenance  aud  expression  denoted  a  kjndly 
feeling  and  freshness. 

We  do  not  go  over  the  journey  of  Marie 
Louise  through  Germany.  At  Munich,  at 
Stuttgart,  and  at  Carlsruhe,  she  received  let¬ 
ters  from  the  emperor,  each  borne  to  her  by 
Frenchmen  of  distinction.  The  letter  pre- 
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■ented  to  her  imperial  majesty  at  Munich 
was  delivered  by  M.  St.  Aignan.  It  pain¬ 
fully  affected  her,  for  it  obliged  her  to  sepa¬ 
rate  from  her  governess,  the  Countess  of 
Lazanski,  to  whom  she  was  much  attached. 
The  etiquette  of  courts,  however,  says  the 
inexorable  De  Bausset,  admits  of  no  con¬ 
sideration,  and  counts  as  nothing  the  senti¬ 
ments  and  affections  of  the  heart.  It  has 
often  happened  (and  here  the  prefect  of  the 
imperial  palace  speaks  truth)  that  princesses 
who  brought  with  them  strangers  to  the 
country  of  their  settlement  and  adoption, 
have  either  from  habit  or  facility  of  charac¬ 
ter,  allowed  themselves  to  be  inffuenced.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  established  usage  that  a 
princess  about  to  be  married  to  a  sovereign 
prince  should  come  alone,  should  forget  her 
past,  and  commence,  as  it  were,  a  new  life. 

On  her  entering  the  French  territory  Marie 
Louise  was  received  with  acclamations.  At 
Strasburgh  she  was  met  by  the  first  page  of 
the  emperor,  who  delivered  a  letter  from 
Napoleon,  presented  her  majesty  with  the 
rarest  Bowers,  and  pheasants  shot  by  the 
emperor  himself. 

De  Bausset,  in  his  second  volume,  speaks 
a  good  deal  of  the  King  of  Holland,  the 
putative  father  of  the  present  Emperor  of 
the  French.  We  find  him  repeating  the  old, 
and  we  believe  the  true,  story  of  the  acci- 
dente  fumute,  which  happened  to  Louis  at 
Verona,  in  1805.  This  story  he  gives  in  the 
very  words  of  the  emperor  himself,  which 
we  here  transcribe.  Ce  pauvre  Louis,  (mean¬ 
ing  the  father  of  Louis  Napoleon)  c'tst  id, 
dans  cette  mime  ville,  et  dans  les  campugnes 
d'ltalie,  quil  eprouva  taccident  le  plus  fu- 
neste.  A  une  keure  de  nuit  une  femme  qu'il 
connaissait  d  peine,  viola  son  domicile  ;  de- 
puis  ce  temps  il  est  Here  a  des  agitations  ner- 
veuses  variables,  selon  t atmosphere,  et  dont  il 
n'a  jamais  pu  se  guerir. 

De  Bausset  enters  at  length  into  a  history 
of  the  travail  of  Marie  Louise,  and  the  birth 
of  the  King  of  Rome.  It  appears  that,  on 
this  memorable  occasion,  there  were  three 
and  twenty  persons  in  the  bed-room  of  the 
young  mother.  Among  these  were  Mes- 
dames  de  Montesquieu,  de  Montibello,  and 
de  Lucay ;  Messieurs  Corvisart,  Dubois,  and 
Bourdier,  physicians  of  the  emperor ;  Bour- 
dois  and  Antin,  medecins  des  enfans  de 
France,  together  with  nurses,  (kc. 

We  have  heard  much  talk,  during  the  last 
two  months,  of  the  pope  and  the  respect  which 
Napoleon  entertained  for  the  holy  father,  but 
we  find  no  trace  of  these  feelings  in  M.  de 
Bausset’s  book.  On  the  contrary,  an  Ul-dis- 


[July, 

I  guised  contempt  for  the  papacy,  which 
Bonaparte  used  as  a  mere  instrument,  every¬ 
where  appears.  In  an  after-dinner  conver¬ 
sation  with  Kellerman,  Bonaparte  related  to 
the  marshal  that  Pius  VII.,  after  having 
signed  the  concordat  of  his  own  free  will, 
wished  a  week  afterwards  to  slip  out  of  the 
contract  solemnly  entered  into.  But  I  an¬ 
swered  him,  said  Napoleon,  that  what  he 
asked  was  contrary  to  the  interests  of  F ranee, 
and  that  being  moreover  infallible,  he  could 
not  be  in  error.  At  this  the  marshal  laughed 
immoderately.  Napoleon,  regardless  of  the 
effect  which  his  words  produced,  went  on  to 
speak  of  the  papacy  as  a  vicious  government. 
He  called  the  conclave  ce  serail politique. 

M.  de  Bausset  was  one  of  those  who  ac¬ 
companied  the  empress  and  the  King  of 
Rome  to  Blois,  and  who  was  charged  by  that 
princess  with  a  letter  for  her  father,  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Austria,  and  for  her  husband  Napo¬ 
leon,  when  Joseph  and  Jerome  Bonaparte 
and  Cambaceres  were  desirous  of  forcing 
her  to  quit  the  capital  of  Loir  et  Cher.  In 
delivering,  or  rather  in  the  effort  to  deliver, 
these  letters,  the  prefect  of  the  palace  came 
into  contact  with  Metternich  and  Talleyrand 
— the  house  of  the  latter  being  le  point  ceii- 
tral  oil  toutes  les  ambitions — toutes  les  pre¬ 
tensions  venaient  aboutir.  Perceiving  the 
number  of  persons,  assiduous  courtiers  of 
Napoleon  who  were  at  that  moment  of  the 
turning  point  of  his  fortunes  hanging  about 
the  antechamber  of  the  new  government 
about  to  be  installed,  M.  de  Bausset  sorrow¬ 
fully  remarks,  “  I  noticed  that  the  individu¬ 
als  whose  devotion  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
imperial  government  had  much  struck  me 
were  precisely  those  who  had  placed  the 
largest  white  cockades  in  their  hats,”  So, 
in  truth,  it  has  been  in  France.  Within  a 
little  month  after  the  period,  De  Bausset  and 
the  whole  world  saw,  with  amazement,  most 
of  the  men  who  had  gained  rank,  wealth,  and 
fame  from  Bonaparte,  turn  to  the  Bourbons 
with  shameless  and  surprising  servility. 

The  Bourbons  and  the  elder  Bonaparte 
have  now  passed,  and  another  Bonaparte, 
without  either  the  blood  or  the  genius  of  the 
first  emperor,  occupies  his  place.  But  how 
long  he  may  occupy  it  is  not  given  unto  liv¬ 
ing  man  to  tell.  Bourienne,  in  concluding 
his  work  regarding  the  wonders  and  miracles 
he  had*  seen,  says  that  in  writing  of  the 
events  in  which  he  had  been  a  spectator, 
and  in  many  of  which  he  had  been  an  actor, 
he  almost  thinks  he  had  been  recording  a 
fairy  tale,  so  suddenly  did  so  much  splendor 
and  glory  vanish.  If  he  had  lived  till  1852-3, 
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what  must  have  been  his  reflections  ?  If  so 
much  dazzling  splendor  and  glory  passed 
away  in  1815  like  a  sick  man’s  dream,  what 
must  be  the  end  of  the  dominion  of  the  feet 
of  clay  without  the  head  of  gold  ?  The  end 


must  be  even  more  unsubstantial  and  ephe¬ 
meral,  more  of  smoke  and  empty  air  than 
the  stufif  that  dreams  are  made  of.  The  no¬ 
tice  of  other  royalist  and  Napoleonic  memoirs 
must  be  deferred. 


From  Sharpe’s  Uagaxine. 
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On  the  night  of  the  fifth  of  May,  1821,  a 
young  ensign  of  the  66th  regiment,  quartered 
at  St.  Helena,  was  wending  his  solitary  way 
along  the  path  leading  from  the  plain  of  Dead- 
wood  to  his  barracks,  situated  on  a  patch  of 
table-land  called  Francis  Plain.  The  road 
was  dreary,  for  to  the  left  yawned  a  vast 
chasm,  the  remains  of  a  crater,  and  known  to 
the  islanders  as  the  “Devil’s  Punchbowl;” 
although  the  weather  had  been  perfectly 
calm,  puffs  of  wind  occasionally  issued  from 
the  neighboring  valleys  ;  and  at  last,  one  of 
these  pufls  having  got  into  a  gully,  had  so 
much  ado  to  get  out  of  it,  that  it  shrieked,  and 
moaned,  and  gibbered,  till  it  burst  its  bonds 
with  a  roar  like  thunder — and  dragged  up  in 
its  wrath,  on  its  pas.sage  to  the  sea,  a  few 
shrubs  and  one  of  those  fair  willows,  beneath 
which  Napoleon,  first  Emperor  of  France,  had 
passed  many  a  peaceful,  if  not  a  happy  hour 
of  repose,  surrounded  by  his  faithful  friends 
in  exile. 

This  occurrence,  not  uncommon  at  St. 
Helena,  has  given  rise  to  an  idea,  adopted 
even  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  the  soul  of 
Napoleon  had  passed  to  another  destiny  on  the 
wings  of  the  storm  spirit ;  but,  so  far  from 
there  being  any  tumult  among  the  elements 
on  that  eventful  night,  the  g^st  of  wind  1  have 
alluded  to  was  only  heard  by  the  few  whose 
cottages  dotted  the  green  slopes  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  mountains.  But  assthat  fair  tree 
dropped,  a  whisper  fell  among  the  islanders 
that  Napoleon  was  dead  !  No  need  to  dwell 
upon  what  abler  pens  than  mine  have  re¬ 
corded  ;  the  eagle’s  wings  were  folded,  the 
dauntless  eyes  were  closed,  the  last  words, 
“  Tiit  arme,"  h  ad  passed  the  faded  lips,  the 
proud  heart  had  ceased  to  beat .  .  .  .  ! 

They  arrayed  the  illustrious  corpse  in  the 


attire  identified  with  Napoleon  even  at  the 
present  day  ;  and  among  the  jewelled  honors 
of  earth  so  profusely  scattered  upon  the  breast, 
rested  the  symbol  of  the  faith  he  had  pro¬ 
fessed.  They  shaded  the  magnificent  brow 
with  the  unsightly  cocked  hat,*  and  stretched 
down  the  beautiful  hands  in  ungraceful 
fashion ;  every  o.ie,  in  fact,  is  familiar  with 
the  attitude  I  describe,  as  well  as  with  a 
death-like  cast  of  the  imperial  head,  from 
which  a  fine  engraving  has  been  taken.  The 
cast  is  true  enough  to  nature,  but  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  engraving  is  spoiled  by  the  addi- ' 
tion  of  a  laurel  wreath  on  the  lofty  but  in¬ 
sensate  brow. 

Now  about  this  cast  there  is  a  historiette 
with  which  it  is  quite  time  the  public  should 
become  more  intimately  acquainted  ;  it  caused 
a  subject  of  litigation,  the  particulars  of 
which  are  detailed  in  the  Times  newspaper 
of  1821,  but  to  which  I  have  no  opportunity 
of  referring  just  now.  Evidence,  however, 
was  unfortunately  wanting  at  the  necessary 
moment,  and  the  complainant’s  case  fell  to 
the  ground.  The  facts  are  these: — 

The  day  after  Napoleon’s  decease,  the 
young  officer  I  have  alluded  to,  instigated  by 
emotions  which  drew  vast  numbers  to  Long- 
wood -house,  found  himself  within  the  very 
death-chaml^r  of  Napoleon.  After  the  first 
thrill  of  awe  had  subsided,  he  sat  down,  and 
on  the  fly-leaf  torn  from  a  book,  and  given 
him  by  General  Bertrand,  he  took  a  rapid  but 
faithful  sketch  of  the  deceased  emperor. 
Earlier  in  the  day,  the  officer  had  accompanied 
his  friend  Dr.  Burton,  of  the  66th  regiment. 


*  The  coffin  being  too  short  to  admit  this  array 
in  the  order  proposed,  the  hat  was  placed  at  the 
feet  before  interment. 
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through  certain  paths  in  the  island,  in  order  I 
to  collect  naaterial  for  making  a  composition  | 
resembling  piaster  of  Paris,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  the  cast  with  as  little  delay  after 
death  as  possible.  Dr.  Burton,  having  prepared 
the  composition,  set  to  work  and  completed  the 
task  satisfactorily.  The  cast  being  mmst  was 
not  easy  to  remove,  and,  at  Dr.  Burton’s 
request,  a  tray  was  brought  from  Madame 
Bertrand’s  apartments,  madame  herself  hold¬ 
ing  it  to  receive  the  precious  deposit.  Mr. 

- ,  the  ensign  above  alluded  to,  impressed 

with  the  value  of  such  a  memento,  offered  to 
take  charge  of  it  at  bis  quarters  till  it  was  dry 
enough  to  be  removed  to  Dr.  Burton’s ; 
Madame  Bertrand,  however,  pleaded  so  hard 
to  have  the  care  of  it,  that  the  two  gentlemen, 
both  Irishmen  and  soldiers,  yielded  to  her 
entreaties,  and  she  withdrew  with  the  treas¬ 
ure,  which  she  never  afterwardt  would  re¬ 
sign. 

There  can  scarcely,  therefore,  be  a  question 
that  the  casts  and  engravings  of  Napoleon, 
now  sold  as  emanating  from  the  skill  and 
reverence  of  Automarchi,  are  from  the  original 
taken  by  Dr.  Burton.  We  can  only  rest  on 
circumstantial  evidence,  which  the  reader  will 
allow  is  most  conclusive.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Dr.  Burton’s  cast  and  that  supposed  to 
have  been  taken  by  Automarchi  were  not  both 
demanded  in  evidence  at  the  trial  in  1821. 

The  engraving  I  have  spoken  of  has  been 
Italianized  by  Automarchi,  the  name  inscribed 
beneath  being  Napoleone. 

So  completely  was  the  daily  history  of 
Napoleon’s  life  at  St.  Helena  a  sealed  record, 
that  on  the  arrival  of  papers  from  England, 
the  first  question  asked  by  the  islanders  and 
the  officers  of  the  garrison,  was,  “  What  news 
of  Bonaparte  ?”  U nder  such  circumstances  it 
was  natural  that  an  intense  curiosity  should 
be  felt  concerning  every  movement  of  the 
mysterious  and  ill-starred  exile.  Our  young 
soldier  one  night  fairly  risked  his  commission 
for  the  chance  of  a  glimpse  behind  the  cur¬ 
tains  of  the  Longwood  windows  ;  and,  after 
all,  saw  nothing  but  the  imperial  form,  from 
the  knees  downwards.  Every  night,  at  sun¬ 
set,  a  cordon  of  sentries  was  drawn  round  the 
Longwood  plantations.  Slipping  between  the 
sentinels,  the  venturesome  youth  crept,  under 
cover  of  trees,  to  a  lighted  window  of  the 
mansion.  The  curtains  were  not  drawn,  but 
the  blind  was  lowered.  Between  the  latter, 
however,  and  the  window-frame  were  two  or 
three  inches  of  space ;  so  down  knelt  Mr. 

- 1  Some  one  was  walking  up  and  down 

the  apartment,  which  was  brilliantly  illumin¬ 


ated.*  The  footsteps  drew  nearer,  and  Mr. 

- saw  the  diamond  buckles  of  a  pair  of 

thin  shoes ;  then  two  well-formed  lower  limbs, 
encased  in  silk  stockings  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
edge  of  a  coat,  lined  with  white  silk.  On  a 
sofa,  at  a  little  distance,  was  seated  Madame 
Bertrand,  with  her  boy  leaning  on  her  knee  ; 
and  some  one  was  probably  writing  under 
Napoleon’s  dictation,  for  the  Emperor  was 

speaking  slowly  and  distinctly.  Mr. - 

slipped  back  to  his  guard-house,  satisfied  with 
having  heard  the  voice  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

Mr. - had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 

great  captive  at  a  distance  on  the  very  last 
occasion  that  Bonaparte  breathed  the  outer 
air.  It  was  a  bright  morning  when  the  ser¬ 
geant  of  the  guard  at  Longwood-gate  in¬ 
formed  our  ensign  that  “  General  Bonaparte” 
was  in  the  garden  on  which  the  guard-room 

looked.  Mr. - seized  his  spy- glass,  and 

took  a  breathless  survey  of  Napoleon,  who 
was  standing  in  front  of  bis  house  with  one 
of  his  generals.  Something  on  the  ground 
attracted  his  notice ;  he  stooped  to  examine 
— probably  a  colony  of  ants,  whose  move¬ 
ments  he  watched  with  interest — when  the 
music  of  a  band  at  a  distance  stirred  the  air 
on  Dead  wood  plain,  and  be  who  once  had 
led  multitudes  forth  at  his  slightest  word, 
now  wended  his  melancholy  way  through 
the  grounds  of  Longwood,  to  catch  a  distant 
glimpse  of  a  British  regiment  under  inspec¬ 
tion. 

We  have  in  our  possession  a  small  signal- 
book,  which  was  used  at  St.  Helena  during 
the  period  of  Napoleon’s  exile.  The  follow¬ 
ing  passages  will  give  some  idea  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  vigilance  which  it  was  thought  ne¬ 
cessary  to  exercise  lest  the  world  should 
again  be  suddenly  uproused  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  French  emperor  on  the  battle- 
plains  of  Europe.  It  is  not  for  me  to  offer 
any  opinion  on  such  a  system,  but  I  take 
leave  to  say,  that  I  never  yet  beard  any 
British  officer  acknowledge  that  he  would 
have  accepted  the  authority  of  governor  un¬ 
der  the  burden  of  the  duties  it  entailed.  In 
a  word,  although  every  one  admits  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  responsibilities  of  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe’s  position,  all  deprecate  the  system  to 
which  be  considered  himself  obliged  to  bend. 

But  the  signal-book  !  Here  are  some  of 
the  passages  which  passed  from  bill  to  val- 


*  Napoleon’s  dining-room  lamp,  from  Longwood, 
is,  I  believe,  still  in  the  possession  of  the  9  let 
Regiment,  it  having  been  purchased  by  the  officers 
at  St  Helena  in  1886. 
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ley,  while  Napoleon  took  his  daily  ride  with¬ 
in  tlie  boundary  prescribed  : 

“  General  Bonaparte  has  left  Longwood.” 

"  General  Bonaparte  has  passed  the 
guards.” 

“  General  Bonaparte  is  at  Hutt’s-gate.”* 

“  General  Bonaparte  is  missing.” 

The  latter  paragraph  resulted  from  Gene¬ 
ral  Bonaparte  having,  in  the  course  of  his 
ride,  turned  an  angle  of  a  hill,  or  descended 
some  valley  beyond  the  ken,  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  of  the  men  working  the  telegraphs  on 
the  hills  ! 

It  was  not  permitted  that  the  once  Empe¬ 
ror  of  France  should  be  designated  by  any 
other  title  than  General  Bonaparte ;  and, 
alas !  innumerable  were  the  squabbles  that 
arose  between  the  governor  and  his  captive, 
because  the  British  ministry  had  made  this 
puerile  order  peremptory.  I  have  now  no 
hesitation  in  making  known  the  great  duke’s 
opinion  on  this  subject,  which  was  transmit¬ 
ted  to  me  two  years  ago,  by  one  who  for 
some  months  every  year  held  daily  inter¬ 
course  with  his  grace,  but  who  could  not, 
while  the  duke  was  living,  permit  me  to 
publish  what  had  been  expressed  in  private 
conversation. 

I  would  have  taken  care  that  he  did  not 
escape  from  St.  Helena,”  said  Wellington ; 
**  but  he  might  have  been  addressed  by  any 
name  be  pleased.” 

I  cannot  close  this  paper  without  saying  a 
word  or  two  on  the  condition  of  the  buildings 
once  occupied  by  the  most  illustrious  and 
most  unfortunate  of  exiles. 

It  is  well  known  that  Napoleon  never 
would  inhabit  the  house  which  was  latterly 
erected  at  Longwood  for  his  reception  ;  that 
he  said  “  it  would  serve  for  his  tomb ;”  and 
that  the  slabs  from  the  kitchen  did  actually 
form  part  of  the  vault  in  which  he  was 
placed,  in  his  favorite  valley  beneath  the 
willows,  and  near  the  founUtin  whose  crystal 
waters  had  so  often  refreshed  him.  This 
abode,  therefore,  is  not  invested  with  the 
same  interest  as  his  real  residence,  well- 
named  the  Old  House  at  Longwood  ;”  for 
a  more  crazy,  wretched,  filthy  barn,  it  would 
scarcely  be  possible  to  meet  with ;  and  many 
painful  emotions  have  hlled  my  heart  during 
nearly  a  four  years’  sojourn  on  “  the  rock 
as  1  have  seen  French  soldiers  and  sailors 
march  gravely  and  decorously  to  the  spot, 
hallowed,  in  their  eyes,  of  course,  by  its  as¬ 
sociations  with  their  invisible,  but  unforgot- 


♦  At  one  time  the  abode  of  the  Bertrands;  it 
overlooks  the  valley  containing  the  tomb. 


ten  idol,  and  degraded,  it  must  be  admitted, 
by  the  change  it  has  undergone.  Indeed, 
few  French  persons  can  be  brought  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  ever  was  a  decent  abode;  and 
no  one  can  deny  that  it  must  outrage  the 
feelings  of  a  people  like  the  French,  so  es¬ 
pecially  affected  by  associations,  to  see  the 
bed-chamber  of  their  former  emperor  a  dirty 
stable,  and  the  room  in  which  he  breathed 
his  last  sigh,  appropriated  to  the  purposes 
of  winnowing  and  threshing  wheat !  In  the 
last-named  room  are  two  pathetic  memen¬ 
toes  of  affection.  When  Napoleon’s  remains 
were  exhumed,  in  1846,  Counts  Bertrand 
and  Las  Cases  carried  off  with  them,  the 
former  a  piece  of  the  boarded  floor  on  which 
the  emperor’s  bed  had  rested,  the  latter  a 
stone  from  the  wall  pressed  by  the  pillow  of 
his  dying  chief. 

Would  that  I  had  the  influence  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  British  government,  that  these 
ruined,  and  I  must  add,  desecrated  buildings 
should  be  razed  to  the  ground ;  and  that  on 
their  site  should  be  erected  a  convalescent 
hospital  for  the  sick  of  all  ranks,  of  both 
services,  and  of  both  nations.  Were  the 
British  and  French  governments  to  unite  in 
this  plan,  how  grand  a  sight  would  it  be  to 
behold  the  two  nations  shaking  hands,  so  to 
speak,  over  the  grave  of  Napoleon  ! 

On  offering  this  suggestion,  when  in  Paris 
lately,  to  one  of  the  nephews  of  the  first  Em¬ 
peror  Napoleon,  the  prince  replied  that  “the 
idea  was  nobly  philanthropic,  but  that  Eng¬ 
land  would  never  listen  to  it.”  I  must  add 
that  his  highness  said  this  “  rather  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger then  addressing  Count 
L - ,  one  of  the  faithful  followers  of  Napo¬ 

leon  in  exile,  and  asking  him  which  mauso¬ 
leum  he  preferred — the  one  in  which  we  then 
stood,  the  dome  of  the  luvalides,  or  the  rock 
of  St.  Helena — he  answered,  to  my  surprise, 
“  St.  Helena ;  for  no  grander  monument  than 
that  can  ever  be  raised  to  the  emperor !” 

Circumstances  have  made  one  little  incident 
connected  with  this,  our  visit  to  the  Invalidee, 
most  deeply  interesting.  Comte  d’Orsay  was 
of  the  party ;  indeed  it  was  in  his  elegant 
atelier  we  had  all  assembled,  ere  starting,  to 
survey  the  mausoleum  being  prepared  for  the 
ashes  of  Napoleon.  Suffering  and  debilitated 
as  Comte  D’Orsay  was,  precious,  as  critiques 
on  art,  were  the  words  that  fell  from  his  lips 
during  our  progress  through  the  work-rooms, 
as  we  stopped  before  the  sculptures  intended 
to  adorn  the  vault  wherein  the  sarcophagus 
is  to  rest.  Ere  leaving  the  works,  the  direc¬ 
tor,  in  exhibiting  the  solidity  of  the  granite 
which  is  finally  to  encase  Napoleon,  struck 
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fire  with  a  mallet  from  the  magnificent  block ; 
— “  See,’’  said  Comte  D’Orsay,  “  though  the 
dome  of  the  Invalides  may  fall,  France  may 
yet  light  a  torch  at  the  tomb  of  her  em¬ 


peror.”  I  cannot  remember  the  exact  words, 
but  such  was  their  import ;  Comte  D’Orsay 
died  a  few  weeks  after  this. 


From  the  Westmincter  Reriew. 

POEMS  OF  ALEXANDER  SMITH. 


Goethe  has  told  us  how  much  easier  it  is  ] 
to  wear  a  laurel  crown  than  to  find  the  bead 
worthy  to  be  crowned  : 

“  Ein  Kranz  ist  erar  viel  leichter  binden 
Als  ihm  ein  wiirdig  Haupt  zu  finden” — 

but,  little  accustomed  as  critics  are  to  weave 
crowns  for  poets  now  a  days,  Glasgow  has 
this  year  shown  us  the  head  of  a  young  poet 
who  will,  we  believe,  ere  long  make  go^  his 
claim  to  the  honor.  Considering  the  mass 
of  matured  mediocrity  and  polished  inca¬ 
pacity  which  is  everj'  year  thrust  upon  a 
supremely  inattentive  public  in  the  guise  of 
poetry,  one  cannot  conceive  a  more  unat¬ 
tractive  title  than  that  of  the  volume  we 
have  undertaken  to  introduce  to  the  reader’s 
notice.  Poems,  and  by  Alexander  Smith  ! 
who  could  be  expected  to  look  at  them,  un¬ 
less  previously  assured  that  these  poems 
were  veritable  poems — the  blossoming  of  a 
young  plant  growing  high  up  on  the  sides  of 
the  double-peaked  Parnassus  ?  Yet  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  assure  the  reader  that  no  competent 
person  can  glance  at  these  pages  without  at 
once  discovering  that  they  belong  to  a  cate¬ 
gory  in  every  way  removed  from  that  of  the 
•*  poetry”  which  each  quarter  produces  in 
abundance.  Alexander  Smith  is  a  born 
singer ;  a  man  of  genius  ;  not  a  musical  echo 
of  other  singers.  He  has  faults  enough  to 
occupy  an  academy  of  critics,  and  these  we 
shall  presently  indicate,  but  the  faults  are 
mainly  those  of  youth — he  is,  we  hear,  only 
twenty-one.  No  such  first  publication  can 
we  remember ;  what  he  will  hereafter  pro¬ 
duce,  if  his  intellectual  progress  be  propor¬ 
tionate,  will,  we  cannot  doubt,  place  him 
among  the  foremost  of  English  poets.  But, 
to  achieve  this,  to  grow  into  the  stature  pro¬ 
phesied  by  his  youth,  he  must  deepen  and 
extend  his  experience,  enlarge  the  compass 
of  his  diapason,  and  prune  the  over-luxuriant 


imagery  which  clusters  about  his  thoughts 
thick  as  the  blossoms  in  spring. 

Leaving  the  future  to  the  future,  let  us 
glance  at  what  he  has  already  achieved. 
This  volume  contains  a  long  dialogue,  mis¬ 
named  a  drama,  setting  forth  the  struggles 
of  a  young  poet.  Besides  this  Life-Drama, 
as  it  is  ambitiously  entitled,  there  are  three 
short  poems,  and  eight  sonnets.  Most  of 
these  have  appeared  in  the  Critic  and  the 
Leader,  from  which  they  are  re-printed  with 
slight  alterations.  The  most  striking  charac¬ 
teristic  of  these  poems  is,  their  abundant 
imagery.  And,  by  imagery .  we  do  not  mean 
what  young  gentlemen  having  “  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  verse”  fatigue  us  with  ;  but 
fresh,  vivid,  concrete  images  actually  present 
to  the  poet’s  mind,  and  thrown  out  with  a 
distinctiveness  and  a  delicacy  only  poets  can 
achieve.  Nature  is  written  over  with  varied 
symbols,  and  the  poet  reads  them  into  intel¬ 
ligible  meanings.  Our  extracts  will  make 
this  sufficiently  apparent.  But  while  we 
note  that — to  use  his  own  simile — 

“  his  chief  joy 

Is  to  draw  ima^  from  every  thing ; 

And  images  lay  thick  upon  our  talk 

As  shells  on  ocean  sands” — 

we  must  also  note  the  youthful  prodigality 
which,  as  in  Keats,  renders  the  verse  cloying 
from  its  sweetness.  He  would  seem  richer 
were  he  not  so  rich.  Something  of  this  over¬ 
luxuriance  is  due  to  youth,  and  something  to 
the  extremely  sensuous  nature  of  his  style. 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  second  character¬ 
istic — sensuousness.  Because  he  is  young, 
and  has  not  yet  learned  wisdom,  chastened 
by  suffering — yMSriiiara  iradriixara — bis  eager 
senses  have  embraced  the  world,  and  only 
sensuous  offspring  issue  from  his  muse.  The 
heights  and  depths  of  our  nature  have  been 
seen  by  him  as  yet  only  in  swift  anticipative 
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glimpses,  not  in  full  and  steady  contempla¬ 
tion.  That  grave  burden  of  imperious 
thought,  and  sad  delicious  suffering,  quick¬ 
ening  the  spirit  to  higher  impulses  and  to 
profounder  utterances — that  region  of  specu¬ 
lation  and  of  sorrow  which  great  poets  have 
always  traversed,  and  which  impregnates 
their  music  as  the  bed  of  violets  impregnates 
the  south  wind  passing  over  it — has  hitherto 
been  no  more  than  suspected  by  him.  So 
that,  on  rising  from  his  poems,  we  do  not 
feel  bettered;  we  do  not  feel  that  a  great 
spirit  has  spoken  from  its  depths  to  ours ; 
we  feel  that  a  young  and  eager  spirit  has 
been  singing  in  exultant  life  of  ail  the  glories 
and  intoxications  of  beauty,  joy,  ambition, 
and  wild  hopes.  Love,  love,  love!  is  the 
eternal  hymn  ;  and  that,  too,  love  of  a  brief 
and  passionate  kind,  transient  as  the  glowing 
colors  of  a  sunset,  eager  as  youth,  impetuous 
and  careless  of  the  morrow  ;  the  love,  in 
short,  of  youthful  dreams,  and  not  the  grave 
devotion  of  a  life. 

With  the  sensuousness  of  imagery,  and 
directness  of  fervid  expression,  there  is  ne¬ 
cessarily  connected  a  certain  voluptuousness, 
which  has  excited  the  too  hasty  condemna¬ 
tion  of  some  readers  more  refined  than 
healthy.  We  cannot  accept  the  objection. 
It  is  quite  true  that  his  rouse  is  passionate, 
and  sincere  in  the  language  of  passion.  If 
it  seem  too  voluptuous,  the  reason  is,  that, 
from  the  causes  before  alluded  to,  it  is  too 
excluiivtly  sensuous.  But  the  language  of 

!)assion,  when  sincere  and  reverent,  is  the 
anguage  a  poet  is  bound  to  use  ;  one  of  the 
poet’s  functions  is  that  of  beautifying  and 
ennobling  such  feelings  ;  and  he  only  merits 
reprobation,  when,  by  cynicism,  irreverence, 
insinuation,  or  conscious  lubricity,  he  di.ogra- 
ces  his  office.  No  one  can  for  an  instant  say 
that  Alexander  Smith  incurs  any  such  ch  trge. 
He  is  pure,  and  reverent,  earnest  and  sincere. 
With  a  strong  sense  of  enjoyment,  he  min¬ 
gles  the  most  refined  perceptions  of  what  is 
beautiful  and  tender.  There  are,  indeed, 
many  who  object  to  any  expression  whatever 
of  these  imperishable  and  holy  instincts  ; 
but  the  objection  springs  from  a  perverted 
and  unhealthy  conception  of  literature.  It 
belongs  to  that  mistaken  view  of  Art  which 
has  idealized  disease  :  which  has  created  the 
type  of  sickly  heroines  and  impossible  re¬ 
finements.  We  have  deserted  Nature  for  the 
Hospital,  and  our  most  poetic  flowers  are 
immorUlUi. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  bid  Alexander 
Smith  to  tame  the  impassioned  fervor  of  his 
language,  we  only  want  him  to  deepen 


and  extend  the  nature  of  his  passion, 
making  it  the  flaming  utterance  of  his 
whole  being,  sensuous,  moral,  and  intellec¬ 
tual,  and  then  no  one  will  have  a  fault  to 
find.  This,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  come  to 
him  in  time,  for  he  is  essentially  a  young 
poet,  one  whose  experience  is  of  the  varied 
aspects  of  earth  and  sky,  and  of  his  own 
fitful  desires,  not  of  the  complexities  and 
perplexities  of  life.  What  he  has  experi¬ 
enced  he  sings ;  and  as  Jean  Paul  notes  of 
young  poets,  in  his  curious  “  Vorschule  der 
Aesthetik,”  the  novelty  of  their  feelings 
seems  to  them  a  novelty  of  subjects,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  they  always  either 
throw  themselves  into  the  Unknown  and  Un¬ 
named,  in  foreign  lands  and  epochs,  without 
any  individuality,  or  else  throw  themselves 
into  the  Lyrical — for  in  this  last,  there  is  no 
other  nature  to  imitate  than  that  which  is 
within  them — oder  vorzUglich  auf  das  Ly^ 
rieche  ;  derm  in  ditsen  ist  keiner  Natur  nach- 
zuakmen  aU  die  mitgebracht.  Lyrical,  in¬ 
deed,  Alexander  Smith  is  above  all  th  ngs, 
and  his  poems  are  but  the  outpouring  of 
this  Lyrical  feeling,  excited  by  Nature,  by 
Ambition,  and  by  Love. 

In  the  extracts  we  are  about  to  quote, 
every  one  will  recognize  the  magnificence  of 
imagery,  the  rare  felicity  of  expression,  the 
intensely  musical  feeling,  and  the  originality 
with  which  old  materials  are  used.  Much 
of  the  imagery  reminds  us  of  Shakspeare 
and  his  contemporaries,  but  the  poet  most 
constantly  recalled  is  Keats.  The  Life- 
Drama  is  but  of  slender  substance — a  can¬ 
vas  whereon  is  woven  tapestry  of  varied  and 
exquisite  pictures.  Walter,  a  young  poet,  is 
followed, 

“  By  strong  ambition  to  outroll  a  lay. 

Whose  melody  will  haunt  the  world  for  aye, 
Charming  it  onward  on  its  golden  way.” 

But  this  hope  is  frustrated ;  he  cannot  be 
what  he  desires,  the  laurel-crowned  victor : — 

“  Oh,  that  my  heart  was  quiet  as  a  grave 
Asleep  in  moonlight ! 

For,  as  a  torrid  sunset  boils  with  gold 
Up  to  the  zenith,  tierce  within  my  soul 
A  passion  burns  from  basement  to  the  cope. 
Foesy  !  Foesy  !  I’d  give  to  thee. 

As  passionately,  my  rich-laden  years, 

My  bubble  pleasures,  and  my  awful  joys. 

As  Hero  gave  her  trembling  sighs  to  find 
Delicious  death  on  wet  Leander’s  lip. 

Bare,  bald,  and  tawdry,  as  a  fingered  moth, 

Is  my  poor  life,  but  with  one  smile  thou  canst 
Clothe  me  with  kingdoms.  Wilt  thou  smile  on 
me  ? 

Wilt  bid  me  die  for  thee  7  O  fair  and  cold  ! 

As  well  may  some  wild  maiden  waste  her  love 
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Upon  the  calm  front  of  a  marble  Jove. 

I  cannot  draw  regard  of  thy  great  eyea. 

I  love  thee,  Poesy !  Thoa  art  a  rock, 

I,  a  aeak  wave,  would  break  on  thee  and  die. 
There  is  a  deadlier  pang  than  that  which  beads 
With  chilly  death-drops  the  o’er-tortured  brow. 
When  one  has  ii  big  heart  and  feeble  hands, — 

A  heart  to  hew  his  name  out  upon  time 
As  on  a  rot-k,  then  in  immortalness 
To  stand  on  time  as  on  a  pedestal ; 

When  hearts  beat  to  this  tune,  and  hands  are 
weak. 

We  find  our  aspirations  quenched  in  tears. 

The  tears  of  impotence,  and  self-contempt, 

That  loathsome  weed,  up-springing  in  the  heart. 
Like  nightshade  ’mong  the  ruins  of  a  shrine; 

I  am  so  cursed,  and  wear  within  my  soul 
A  pang  as  fierce  as  Dives,  drowsed  with  wine. 
Lipping  his  leman  in  luxurious  dreams; 

W'aked  by  a  fiend  in  hell ! - 

’Tis  not  for  me,  ye  Heavens !  *tis  not  for  me 
To  fling  a  Poem  like  a  comet,  out, 

Far-splendoring  the  eleepy  realms  of  night. 

I  cannot  give  men  glimpses  so  divine. 

As  when,  upon  a  racking  night,  the  wind 
Draws  the  pale  curtains  of  the  vapory  clouds. 
And  shows  those  wonderful,  mysterious  voids. 
Throbbing  with  stars  like  pulses. — Naught  for  me 
But  to  creep  quietly  into  my  grave.” — pp.  2 — 4. 

And  be  has  the  right  sense  of  the  poet’s 
office : — 

•“  My  Friend  !  a  Poet  must  ere  long  arise. 

And  with  a  regal  song  sun-crown  tffis  age. 

As  a  saint’s  head  is  with  a  halo  crown’d ; — 

One,  who  shall  hallow  Poetry  to  God 
And  to  its  own  high  use,  for  Poetry  is 
The  grandest  chariot  wherein  king-thoughts 
ride ; — 

One,  who  shall  fervent  grasp  the  sword  of  song 
As  a  stern  swordsman  grasps  his  keenest  blade. 
To  find  the  quickest  passage  to  the  heart. 

A  mighty  Poet  whom  this  age  shall  choose 
To  be  iu  spokesman  to  all  coming  times. 

In  the  ripe  full-blown  season  of  his  soul. 

He  shall  go  forward  in  his  spirit’s  strength. 

And  grapple  with  the  questions  of  all  time, 

A/id  wring  from  them  their  meanings.  As  King 
Saul 

Called  up  the  buried  prophet  from  his  grave 
To  speak  his  doom,  so  shall  this  Poet-king 
Call  up  the  dead  Past  from  its  awful  grave 
To  tell  him  of  our  future.’  ” — pp.  25,  26 

Let  Alexander  Smith  meditate  on  this  his 
own  conception,  for  hitherto  be  has  shown 
little  tendency  to  ’‘grapple  with  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  his  time.”  To  resume :  after  having 
loved,  and  struggled,  been  unhappy  and  dis¬ 
appointed,  Walter  rises  to  a  clearer  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  destiny,  le.arns  to  care  less  for 
fame,  and  more  for  actual  deed :  indeed  the 
“  moral”  of  the  poem  may  be  found  in  this 
passage: — 

“  My  life  was  u  long  dream  ;  when  I  awoke, 
Duty  stood  like  an  angel  in  my  path, 


And  seemed  so  terrible,  I  could  have  turned 
Into  my  yesterdays,  and  wandered  back 
To  distant  childhood,  and  gone  out  to  God 
By  the  gate  of  birth,  not  death.  Lift,  lift  me  up 
By  thy  sweet  inspiration,  as  the  tide 
Lifts  up  a  stranded  boat  upon  the  beach. 

I  will  go  forth  ’inong  men,  not  mailed  in  scorn. 
But  in  the  armor  of  a  pure  intent. 

Great  duties  are  before  me  and  great  songs. 

And  whether  crowned  or  crownless,  wlien  I  fall 
It  matters  not,  so  as  God’s  work  is  done. 

I've  learned  to  prize  the  auiet  lightning-tleed, 

\ot  the  applauding  thunder  at  its  heels 
Which  men  call  Fame.  Our  night  is  past ; 

We  stand  in  precious  sunrise,  and  beyond 
A  long  day  stretches  to  the  very  end. 

Look  out,  my  beautiful,  upon  the  sky  ! 

Even  puts  on  her  jewels,  laiok  !  she  sets, 

Venus  upon  her  brow.  I  never  gaze 
Upon  the  evening  but  a  tide  of  awe. 

And  love,  and  wonder,  frjm  the  Infinite, 

Swells  up  within  me,  as  the  running  brine 
From  the  smooth-glistening,  wide-heaving  sea. 
Grows  in  the  creeks  and  channels  of  a  stream 
Until  it  threats  its  banks.  It  is  not  joy, 

’Tis  sadnes-s  more  divine.” — pp.  200,  201. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  Life-Drama  is  a 
poem  of  episodes  through  which  a  passion 
runs — 

“  Like  honeysuckle  through  a  hedge  of  June.” 

Here  is  one  in  a  different  style  from  any¬ 
thing  we  have  quoted : — 

“  Within  a  city  One  was  born  to  toil. 

Whose  heart  could  not  mate  with  the  common 
doom. 

To  fall  like  a  spent  arrow  in  the  grave. 

’Mid  the  eternal  hum,  the  boy  clomb  up 
Into  a  shy  and  solitary  youth. 

With  strange  joys  and  strange  sorrows,  oft  to 
tears 

He  was  moved,  he  knew  not  why,  when  he  has 
stood 

Among  the  lengthened  shadows  of  the  eve. 

Such  i^eeling  overflowed  him  from  the  sky. 

Alone  he  dwelt,  solitary  as  a  star 
Unsphered  and  exilrnl,  yet  he  knew  no  scorn. 
Once  did  he  say,  ‘  For  me.  I'd  rather  live 
With  this  weak  human  heart  and  yearning  blood, 
Ixrnely  as  God,  than  mate  with  barren  souls  ; 
More  brave,  more  beautiful,  than  myself  must  be 
The  man  whom  truly  I  can  call  my  Friend  ; 

He  must  be  an  Inspirer,  who  can  draw 
To  higher  heights  of  Being,  and  ever  stand 
O’er  me  in  nnreached  beauty,  like  the  muon  ; 
Soon  as  he  fail  in  this,  the  crest  and  crown 
Of  noble  friendship,  he  is  naught  to  me. 

What  so  unguess^  as  Death  ?  Yet  to  the  dead 
It  lies  as  plain  as  yesterday  to  us. 

Let  me  go  forward  to  my  grave  alone. 

What  need  have  I  to  linger  by  dry  wells?’ 

Books  were  his  chiefest  friends.  In  them  he 
read 

Of  those  great  spirits  who  went  down  like  suns, 
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And  left  upon  the  monnUin-tope  of  Death 
A  light  that  made  them  lovely.  His  own  heart 
Made  him  a  Poet.  Yesterday  to  him 
Was  richer  far  than  fifty  years  to  come. 

Alchymist  Memory  tamed  his  past  to  gold. 

When  morn  awakes  against  the  dark  wet  earth, 
Back  to  the  morn  she  laughs  with  dewy  sides, 

Up  goes  her  voice  of  larks !  With  like  effect 
Imagination  opened  on  his  life, 
ll  lay  all  lovely  in  that  rarer  light 

lie  was  with  Nature  on  the  sabbath-days. 

Far  from  the  dressed  throngs  and  the  city  bells. 

He  gave  his  hot  brows  to  the  kissing  wind. 

While  restless  thoughts  were  stirring  in  his 
heart. 

'These  worldly  men  will  kill  me  with  their 
scorns. 

Bat  Nature  never  mocks  or  jeers  at  me  ; 

Her  dewy  soothings  of  the  earth  and  air 
Do  wean  me  from  the  thoughts  that  mad  my 
brain. 

Our  interviews  are  stolen.  I  can  look. 

Nature  !  in  thy  serene  and  griefless  eyes 
But  at  long  intervals;  yet.  Nature  !  yet. 

Thy  silence  and  the  fairness  of  thy  face 
Are  present  with  me  in  the  booming  streets. 

Yon  ouarry  shattered  by  the  bursting  fire, 

And  disembowelled  by  the  biting  pick. 

Kind  Nature  !  thou  hast  taken  to  thyself; 

Thy  weeping  Aprils  and  soft-blowing  Mays, 

Tliy  blossom- buried  Janes,  have  smoothed  its 
scars. 

And  hid  its  wounds  and  trenches  deep  in  flowers. 
So  take  my  worn  and  passion-wasted  heart, 
.Maternal  Nature  !  Take  it  to  thyself. 

Efface  the  scars  of  scorn,  the  rents  of  hate. 

The  wounds  of  alien  eyes,  visit  my  brain  | 

With  thy  deep  peace,  fill  with  thy  calm  my 
hear^ 

And  the  quick  courses  of  my  human  blood.’ 

Thus  would  he  mase  and  wander,  till  the  son 
Reached  the  red  west,  where  all  the  waiting 
clouds. 

Attired  before  in  homely  dun  and  gray, 

Like  Parasites  that  dress  themselves  in  smiles 
To  feed  a  wat  man’s  eye,  in  haste  put  on 
Their  purple  mantles  rimmed  with  ragged  gold. 
And  congregating  in  a  shining  crowd, 

Flattereo  the  sinking  orb  with  faces  bright. 

As  slow  he  journeyed  home,  the  wanderer  saw 
The  laboring  fires  come  out  against  the  dark. 

For  with  the  night  the  country  seemed  on  flame ; 
Innumerable  furnaces  and  pits, 

Aikd  gloomy  holds,  in  which  that  bright  slave. 
Fire, 

Doth  pant  and  toil  all  day  and  night  for  man, 
I'hreio  large  and  angry  lustres  on  the  sky. 

And  shifting  lights  across  the  long  black  roads. 

Dungeoned  in  poverty,  he  saw  afar 
The  shining  peaks  of  fame  that  wore  the  sun. 
Most  heavenly  bright,  they  mocked  him  through 
his  bars. 

A  lost  man  wildered  on  the  dreary  sea. 

When  loneliness  hath  somewhat  touched  hit 
brain. 


Doth  shrink  and  shrink  beneath  the  watching 
sky. 

Which  hour  by  hour  more  plainly  doth  express 
The  features  of  a  deadly  enemy, 

Drinking  his  woes  with  a  most  hungry  eye. 

E'en  so,  by  con.«tant  staring  on  his  ills. 

They  grew  worse-featured;  till,  in  his  great 
rage. 

His  spirit,  like  a  roused  sea,  white  with  wrath. 
Struck  at  the  stars.  ‘  Hold  fast !  Hold  fast !  my 
brain  ! 

Had  I  a  curse  to  kill  with,  by  yon  Heaven  ! 

I’d  feast  the  worms  to-night.’  Dreadfiiller  words. 
Whose  very  terror  blanched  his  conscious  lips. 

He  uttered  in  his  hour  of  agony. 

With  quick  and  subtle  poison  iii  his  veins. 

With  madness  burning  in  his  heart  and  brain. 

Wild  words,  like  lightnings,  round  his  pullid  lips. 
He  rushed  to  die  in  the  very  eyes  of  God. 

’Twas  late,  for  as  he  reach^  the  open  roads. 

Where  ntgkt  was  reddened  by  the  drudging  fires. 
The  drowsy  steepUs  toll'd  the  hour  of  One. 

Tlie  city  now  was  left  long  miles  behind, 

A  large  black  hill  was  looming  ’gainst  the  stars. 
He  reached  its  summit.  Far  above  his  head, 
t’p  there  upon  the  still  and  mighty  night, 

Gods  name  was  writ  in  loorlds.  Awhile  he 
stood. 

Silent  and  throbbing  like  a  midnight  star. 

He  raised  his  hands.  Alas  !  ’twas  not  in  pray¬ 
er — 

He  long  had  ceased  to  pray.  ‘  Father,’  he  said, 

•  I  wished  to  loose  some  music  o’er  Thy  world. 

To  strike  from  its  firm  seat  some  hoary  wrong. 
And  then  to  die  in  autumn  with  the  flowers. 

And  leaves,  and  sunshine  I  have  loved  so  well. 
Thou  mightst  have  smoothed  my  way  to  some 
great  end — 

But  wherefore  speak  ?  Thou  art  the  mighty 
God. 

This  gleaming  wilderness  of  suns  and  worlds 
is  an  eternal  and  triumphant  hymn. 

Chanted  by  Thee  unto  Thine  own  great  self! 
Wrapt  in  Thy  skies,  what  were  my  prayers  to 
Thee  7 

My  pangs  7  My  tears  of  blood  7  They  could 
not  move 

Thee  from  the  depths  of  Thine  immortal  dream. 
Thou  hast  forgotten  me,  God  !  Here,  therefore 
here. 

To-night  upon  this  bleak  and  cold  hill-side. 

Like  a  forsaken  watch-fire  will  I  die. 

And  as  my  pale  corse  fronts  the  glittering  night. 
It  shall  reproach  Thee  before  all  Thy  worlds.’ 

His  death  did  not  disturb  that  ancient  Night. 
Scornfullest  Night !_  Over  the  dead  there  hung 
Great  gulfs  of  silence,  blue,  and  strewn  with 
stars — 

No  sound — no  motion — in  the  eternal  depths. 

KDWARD. 

Now,  what  a  sullen-blooded  fool  was  this. 

At  sulks  with  earth  and  Heaven  !  Could  he  not 
Out-ireep  his  passion  like  a  blustering  day. 

And  be  clear-skied  thereafter  ?  He,  poor  wretch. 
Must  needs  be  famous.  Lord  !  how  Poets  geek 
At  Fame,  their  idol.  Call ’t  a  worthless  thing. 
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Colder  than  lunar  rainbows,  changefuller 
Than  sleeked  purples  on  a  pigeon's  neck. 

More  transitory  than  a  woman’s  loves, 

The  bubbles  of  her  heart — and  yet  each  mocker 
Would  gladly  sell  his  soul  for  one  sweet  crumb 
To  roll  ^neath  bis  tongue. 


SOLITUDE. 

“’Twas  here  I  spent  my  youth,  as  far  removed 
From  the  great  heavings,  hopes,  and  fears  of  man. 
As  unknown  isle  asleep  in  unknown  sea8.”-p.  178. 

RESOLUTION. 


WALTER. 

Alas the  youth. 

Earnest  as  dame,  could  not  so  tame  his  heart 
As  to  live  quiet  days  ?  When  the  heart-sick 
Earth 

Turns  her  broad  back  upon  the  gaudy  sun. 

And  stoops  her  voeary  forehead  to  the  njght. 

To  struggle  with  tier  sorrow  all  atone. 

The  moon,  that  patient  sufferer,  pale  with  pain, 
Presses  her  cold  lips  on  hn  sisters  brim, 

TUI  she  is  calm.  But  in  his  sorrow’s  night 
He  found  no  comforter.  A  man  can  bear 
A  world’s  contempt  when  he  has  that  within 
Which  says  he’s  worthy — when  he  contemns 
himself. 

There  burns  the  hell.  So  this  wild  youth  was 
foiled 

In  a  great  purpose — in  an  agony. 

In  which  he  learned  to  hate  and  scorn  himself. 

He  foamed  at  God,  and  died.” — pp.  131-9. 

There  is  not  a  page  of  this  volume  on 
which  we  cannot  find  some  novel  image, 
some  Shakspearian  felicity  of  expression,  or 
some  striking  simile.  Our  long  extracts 
have  shpwn  the  crowded  wealth  of  imagery 
carried  by  his  verse '.  we  will  now  select 
some  shorter  passages — every  one  a  gem  : — 

UNREST. 

“  Unrest !  unrest !  The  passion-panting  sea 
Watches  the  unveiled  beauty  of  the  stars 
Like  a  great  hungry  soul.  The  unquiet  c  ouds 
Break  and  dissolve,  then  gather  in  a  mass. 

And  float  like  mighty  icebergs  through  the  blue. 
Summers,  like  blushes,  sweep  the  face  of  earth  ; 
Heaven  yearns  in  stars.  Down  comes  the  fran¬ 
tic  rain ; 

We  hear  the  wail  of  the  remorseful  winds 
In  their  strange  penance.  And  this  wretched 
orb 

Knows  not  the  taste  of  rest ;  a  maniac  world, 
Homeless  and  sobbing  through  the  deep  she 
goes.” — p.  85. 


A  CHILD. 

**  Nearer  I  seem  to  God  when  looking  on  thee. 
’Tis  ages  since  he  made  his  youngest  star.  - 
His  hand  was  on  thee  as  ’twere  yesterday. 
Thou  later  Revelation  !  Silver  Stream, 
Breaking  with  laughter  from  the  lake  divitte 
Whence  all  things  flow — pp.  85,  86. 


LISTLESSNESS. 


“  My  drooping  sails 
Flap  idly  'gainst  the  mast  ef  my  intent. 

I  rot  upon  the  waters  when  my  prow 
Should  grate  the  golden  isles.'' — p.  104. 


”  I  will  throw  off  this  dead  and  useless  past, 

As  a  strong  runner,  straining  fur  his  life. 

Unclasps  a  mantle  to  the  hungry  winds. 

A  mighty  purpose  rises  large  and  slow 
From  out  the  fluctuations  of  iny  soul. 

As,  gho8t-like,/rom  the  dim  and  tumbling  sea 
Starts  the  completed  moon." — Ib. 

HOPELESSNESS. 

“  I  see  the  future  stretch 
All  dark  and  barren  as  a  rainy  sea.” — p.  83. 

Here  is  a  string  of  pearls  : — 

“  The  lark  is  singing  in  the  blinding  sky. 

Hedges  are  white  with  May.  The  bridegroom  sea 
Is  toying  with  the  shore,  his  wedded  bride, 

And,  in  the  fulness  of  his  marriage  joy. 

He  decorates  her  tawny  brow  with  shells. 

Retires  a  space,  to  see  how  fair  she  looks, 

Then  proud,  runs  up  to  kiss  her.  All  is  fair — 

All  glad,  from  grass  to  sun  !  Yet  more  1  love 
Than  this,  the  shrinking  day,  that  sometimes  comes 
In  Winter’s  front,  so  fair  ’mong  its  dark  peers. 

It  seems  a  straggler  from  the  files  of  J  une. 

Which  in  its  wanderings  had  lost  its  wits. 

And  half  its  beauty ;  and,  when  it  returned. 
Finding  its  old  companions  gone  away. 

It  Joined  November’s  troop,  then  marching  past ; 
And  so  the  frail  thing  comes,  and  greets  the  world 
With  a  thin  crazy  smile,  then  bursts  in  tears. 

And  all  the  while  it  holds  within  its  hand 
A  few  half-withered  flowers.” — pp.  Ill,  112. 

Bettina  says,  that  Goethe  is  always  great 
upon  the  stars,  as  Homer  is  upon  the  sea. 
Alexander  Smith  seems  to  love  both  with  an 
insatiable  passion,  and  perfectly  marvellous 
it  is  to  see  how  incessantly  they  furnish  him 
with  images  always  new,  always  varied. 
Compare  the  passage  just  quoted,  about  the 
bridegroom  sea,  with  this : — 

“  Better  for  man, 

Were  he  and  Nature  more  familiar  friends  ? 

His  part  is  worst  that  touches  this  base  world. 
Although  the  ocean’s  inmost  heart  be  pure. 

Yet  the  salt  fringe  that  daily  licks  the  shore 
Is  gross  with  sand.” — p.  8. 

Or  this : 

“  If  ye  are  fair, 

Mankind  will  crowd  around  you,  thick  as  when 
The  full-faced  moon  sits  silver  on  the  sea,  i 
The  eager  waves  lift  up  their  gleaming  heads. 
Each  shouldering  for  her  smile.” — p.  7. 

Eiqually  fresh  and  manifold  are  the  images 
with  which  he  invests  those  primeval  themes 
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—sunset  and  moonlight.  By  the  way,  we 
commend  this  ezhaustless  novelty  on  old 
subjects  to  the  consideration  of  all  who  have 
little  faith  in  the  latent  resources  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  and  who  suspect  that  it  has  done 
its  best  and  greatest  in  literature  and  art. 
Here  are  some  passages  in  which  the  sym¬ 
bolic  descriptions  are  of  startling  aptness 
and  beauty : — 

“  One  dreary  morn 
Your  Book  came  to  me,  and  I  fondled  it, 

As  though  it  were  a  pigeon  sent  from  thee 
With  love  beneath  its  wing.  I  read  and  read 
Until  the  sun  li/ted  his  cloudy  lids 
And  shot  wild  light  along  the  leafing  deep, 

Then  closed  his  eyes  in  deatli.  1  shed  no  tear, 

1  laid  it  down  in  silence,  and  went  forth 
Burdened  with  its  sad  thoughts:  slowly  I  went; 
And,  as  I  wandered  through  the  deepening  gloom, 
I  saw  the  pale  and  penitential  moon 
Rise  from  dark  waves  that  plucked  at  her,  and  go 
fcJorrowful  up  the  sky.” — p.  196. 

“I  walked  with  him  upon  a  windy  night; 

We  saw  the  streaming  moon  flee  through  the  sky 
Pursuetl  by  all  the  dark  and  hungry  clouds.” — 
p.  185. 

“  Our  troubled  age  shall  pass,  as  doth  a  day 
That  leaves  the  west  all  crimson  with  the  promise 
Of  the  diviner  morrow,  which  even  then 
Is  hurrying  up  the  irorld's  great  side  with  light.” 
— p.  105. 

“  The  moon  hides  with  a  cloak  of  tender  light 
A  acarr’d  heart  fed  upon  by  hungry  fires.” — p.  89. 

The  imagery  is  sometimes  brief  and  preg¬ 
nant  in  expression,  as  when  he  says: — 

“  And  laughter  fluttered  thro’  their  after  talk 
As  darts  a  bright  bird  in  and  out  the  leaves.” 

Or  in  the  Sliakspearian  wealth  of  imprisoned 
thought  here : — 

**  I  am  drunk  with  joy. 

This  is  a  royal  hour — the  top  of  life. 

Henceforth  my  path  slopes  downward  to  the 
grave.” 

In  Currer  Bell’s  novel,  ”  Shirley,”  there  is 
a  beautiful  passage  describing  an  April  day, 
when  “  a  sunbeam  kissed  the  bill  tops,  mak¬ 
ing  them  smile  in  clear  green  light,  or  when 
a  shower  wept  over  them,  hiding  their  crests 
with  the  low-banging  dishevelled  tresses  of  a 
cloud  it  is  probable  that  Alexander  Smith 
may  have  seen  this  passage,  and  that  it  was 
murmuring  indistinctly  in  his  ear  when  he 
wrote  the  following,  for  plagiarism  is  the  last 
charge  to  be  preferred  against  one  ao  opu¬ 
lent. 

WALTER. 

'*  Poor  child,  poor  child ! 

We  sat  in  dreadful  ailence  with  our  sin, 
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Looking  each  other  wildly  in  the  eyes  : 

Methought  I  heard  the  gales  of  heaven  close. 

She  flung  herse]f  against  me,  burst  in  tears. 

As  a  wave  bursts  in  spray.  She  covered  me 
With  her  wild  sorrow,  as  an  April  cloud 
With  dtm  dishevelled  tresses  hides  the  hill 
On  which  its  heart  is  breaking.  She  clung  to  me 
With  piteous  arms,  and  shook  me  with  her  sobs. 
For  she  had  lost  her  world,  her  heaven,  her  God, 
And  now  had  naught  but  me  and  her  great  wrong. 
She  did  not  kill  me  with  a  ringle  word. 

But  once  she  lifted  her  tear-dabbled  face — 

Had  hell  gaped  at  my  feet  1  would  have  leapt 
Into  its  burning  throat,  from  that  pale  look. 

Still  it  pursues  me  like  a  haunting  fiend : 

It  drives  me  out  to  the  black  moors  at  night. 
Where  I  am  smitten  by  the  hissing  rain. 

And  ruffian  winds,  dislodging  from  their  troops, 
Hustle  me  shrieking,  then  with  sudden  turn 
Go  laughing  to  their  fellows.  Merciful  God  ! 

It  comes — that  face  again,  that  white,  while  face. 
Set  in  a  night  if  hair  ;  reproachful  eyes. 

That  make  me  mad.  Oh,  save  me  from  those  eyes ! 
They  will  torment  me  even  in  the  grave. 

And  burn  on  me  in  Topbet. 

GIRL. 

Where  are  you  going  7 
WALTER. 

My  heart’s  on  fire,  bv  hell,  and  on  I  drive 
To  outer  blackness  like  a  blazing  ship. 

[He  rushes  away.” 

To  youth  must  be  put  down  a  certain 
carelessness  of  style,  and  occasionally  of 
grammar,  surprising  in  one  so  keenly  alive 
to  the  felicities  of  expression ;  there  are 
Scotticisms  and  common-places  no  good 
reader  of  the  proofs  should  have  passed ; 
and  we  were  amazed  to  find  him  on  the  first 
page  using  this  threadbare  image  : — 

“  As  Moses’  serpent  the  Egyptians’  swallowed 
One  passion  eats  the  rest.” 

Neverthele.'S,  the  extracts  we  have  given 
must  have  made  manifest  the  fact,  that  here 
is  a  man  possessing  in  an  unusual  degree  the 
"  vision  and  the  faculty  divine,”  which,  when 
moved  by  the  momentum  of  richer  experi¬ 
ence,  will  create  great  poems.  As  Johnson 
was  wont  to  say,  **  Sir,  a  man  can  onlv  coin 
uineas  in  proportion  to  his  goid,’*^ — the 
nest  faculty  will  be  little  more  than  sterile, 
unless  it  be  employed  on  the  right  material. 
If  a  Phidias  carve  an  image  out  of  clay,  it 
will  perish  like  clay  ;  the  finest  marble  must 
be  under  the  sculptor’s  hands,  or  all  hia 
genius  will  be  wasted.  That  Alexander 
Smith  has  the  creative  faculty,  we  cannot 
doubt :  it  remains  for  the  future  to  show 
whether  that  faculty  will  be  exercised  on 
common-place  clay,  or  on.  rare  and  priceleaa 
marble. 
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English  literature  is  poor  in  biography. 
It  is  true  we  have  many  “  Lives,”  but  not  | 
many  of  them  are  very  life-like.  Biography- 
writing  is  an  art  little  studied.  The  author 
oftener  thinks  of  himself  than  of  his  subject. 
If  he  be  rhetorically  inclined,  he  does  not  so 
much  desire  to  convey  to  the  reader  an  accu¬ 
rate  picture  of  the  Life  delineated,  as  to  as¬ 
tonish  by  fine  writing  and  beautifully-round¬ 
ed  peri(^s.  These  rhetorical  lives  are  not 
worth  much.  They  may  dazzle,  astonish, 
and  even  instruct,  but  they  do  not  give  us 
what  we  look  for  in  a  biography — a  picture 
of  how  the  man  lived,  how  he  dressed  and 
ate,  what  he  did,  and  what  he  said.  The 
rhetorical  biography  is  a  kind  of  literary 
clothes-horse,  on  which  the  author  exhibits 
himself.  As  for  life,  you  see  little  of  it ;  the 
subject  is  only  taken  as  a  peg  to  hang  fine 
sentences  upon. 

There  are  biographies  of  another  kind — 
men  who  collect  all  the  letters,  memoranda, 
scraps  of  writing,  anecdotes  at  second-hand, 
rumors,  reports,  birth  and  marriage  certifi¬ 
cates,  of  a  distinguished  personage,  and  stow¬ 
ing  them  away  in  a  book,  which  they  ”  edit” 
as  the  “Life  and  Letters”  of  such  a  one; 
and  forthwith  a  big  book  is  issued  from  the 
press.  Call  this  a  biography  !  It  is  no  such 
thing.  It  is  an  omnium  gatherum,  a  collec¬ 
tanea,  often  a  pile  of  rubbish,  but  not  a  Life. 
We  have  had  many  notable  instances  of  this 
sort  of  manufacture  lately,  the  most  melan¬ 
choly  of  which  was  the  Life  of  Wordtworth, 
by  his  son.  Southey  fared  ratlier  better,  but 
his  Life  too  suffered  in  the  ponderous  six  vol¬ 
umes  of  undigested,  though  admirable  mate¬ 
rials,  which  have  recently  been  givtn  to  the 
world.  Wilberforce’s  Life,  though  hand¬ 
somely  paid  for,  was  another  failure,  originat¬ 
ing  in  the  same  causes.  For  sons,  even 
though  they  possess  the  requisite  literary 
ability,  are  the  last  persons  to  write  fairly 
and  dispassionately  the  Lives  of  their  parents. 
Tbay  draw  a  veil  over  those  points  of  charac¬ 
ter  which  the  world  most  wishes  to  see  un¬ 
veiled,  and  which  give  the  chief  interest  to 
a  biography.  They  think  of  their  father’s 


fair  name,  and  aim  at  reconciling  editorial 
duties  with  filial  love.  And  thus,  often,  the 
pith  of  the  memoir  is  allowed  to  escape. 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly’s  life,  by  his  son,  is  one 
of  the  best  that  has  appeared :  but,  fortu¬ 
nately,  the  father  had  left  behind  him  an  ex¬ 
cellent  autobiography,  which  the  son  allowed 
to  speak  for  itself,  and  there  was  left  little 
more  to  be  desired.  To  this  we  may  add  the 
extremely  interesting  Life  of  Curran,  by  his 
son — one  of  the  best  pieces  of  biography 
which  has  come  to  light  of  recent  years. 

Another  biography  of  a  highly-celebrated 
writer  is  now  in  course  of  publication,  which 
seems  to  have  been  prepared  in  the  same 
hasty  manner.  We  allude  to  the  Life  of 
Moore,  edited  by  Lord  John  Russell.  Here 
we  have,  not  a  life,  but  a  collection  of  mate¬ 
rials.  His  lordship,  greatly  to  bis  honor,  has 
taken  the  trouble  of  arranging  the  papers 
which  the  illustrious  poet  left  behind  him, 
and  then  sent  them  so  arranged  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  Mr.  Panizzi,  of  the  British  Museum, 
whose  business  is  to  make  catalogues,  might 
have  done  the  work  us  well :  he  could  have 
arranged  the  papers  for  the  printer.  But  we 
looked  for  a  biography  —  a  picture  of  the 
living,  writing,  thinking  man,  by  one  who 
knew  him ;  and  we  have,  instead,  little  more 
than  an  arrangement  of  his  papers  for  pub¬ 
lication.  It  is  true,  Moore  has  left  behind 
him  a  fragment  of  a  diary,  fresh  and  spark¬ 
ling,  which  speaks  for  itself ;  but  we  want 
more  than  that,  and  trust  the  noble  editor 
will  yet,  before  he  concludes  hislabors,  supply 
a  portraiture,  without  which  the  biography 
of  the  poet  will  be  incomplete,  and,  in  many 
respects,  only  partially  intelligible. 

It  is  said  that  Johnson,  when  he  heard 
that  Bozzy  intended  to  write  a  Life  of  him, 
threatened  that  he  would  prevent  it  by  taking 
Boswell’s  !  This  rage  of  Johnson  was  doubt¬ 
less  caused  by  the  lamenlable  manner  in 
which  so  many  great  English  Lives  have  been 
strangled  by  their  biographers.  For,  good 
biographies  are  even  rarer  than  well-spent 
lives ;  and  many  great  men  have  been  strangled 
after  death  by  little  men,  who  hare  attempted 
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to  delineate  them,  but  succeeded  only  indraw¬ 
ing  their  own  pictures.  Strange  enough  it  is, 
that  Boswell,  who  was  so  suspected  by  Johnson 
as  an  incompetent  biographer,  should  have 
left  us  the  most  complete  portraiture  of  a  great 
English,  living  man,  that  is  to  be  found  in 
our  language.  And  yet  Boswell  was  no  dis¬ 
tinguished  litterateur.  Macaulay  contempt¬ 
uously  calls  him  “a  dunce,  a  parasite,  a  cox¬ 
comb” — “one  of  the  smallest  men  that  ever 
lived.”  And  yet  this  despised  Boswell  has 
written  the  best  English  biography — a  book 
that  is  worthy  of  a  place  beside  Plutarch. 
How  is  this?  Why,  because  Boswell  related 
that  of  which  he  knew,  and  because  out  of 
the  fulness  of  his  heart  and  memory  his  mouth 
spoke  and  his  pen  wrote.  He  gave  us  a  real 
Life  of  Johnson — told  us  every  minute  detail 
about  him,  even  to  the  kind  of  coat  and  wig 
he  wore — the  tea,  fish  sauce,  and  veal-pie 
with  plums,  which  he  loved — his  rolling  walk 
and  blinking  eye — his  foibles,  vanities,  and 
prejudices — his  trick  of  touching  the  posts  as 
he  walked,  and  his  superstition  about  entering 
a  house  with  the  right  foot  first — his  habit 
of  picking  up  and  treasuring  by  him  scraps 
of  orange-peel  —  his  gruntings — his  vehe¬ 
ment  “you  lie.  Sir!” — his  whirldwind  elo¬ 
quence — his  fits  of  rage — his  penitence — 
his  gloomy  moroseness, and  sometimes  bisun- 
controllable  laughter.  In  fact,  you  have  the 
man  as  he  lived,  written  down  by  one  who 
followed  him  like  his  shadow  ;  or  rather,  who 
daguerreotyped  him  for  us  in  sun-pictures 
which  shall  live  forever  in  English  biography. 
And  not  only  is  Johnson  delineated  as  he  lived 
in  Boswell’s  pages,  but  by  far  the  most  charac¬ 
teristic  trails  in  the  life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith — 
those  which  inform  us  as  to  the  life,  and  char¬ 
acter,  and  dress,  and  conversation,  of  that 
simple-minded  being — are  also  to  be  found 
recorded  there.  And  so  of  many  others  of 
Johnson’s  distinguished  contemporaries,  of 
whom,  but  for  James  Boswell,  we  should 
now  have  known  comparatively  little. 

Carlyle,  in  his  admirable  article  on  Samuel 
Johnson,  originally  published  in  Fraser,  has 
done  much  to  rescue  Boswell  from  the  oblo¬ 
quy  and  contempt  which  recent  commentators 
have  sought  to  cast  upon  his  name.  True,  he 
was  a  weak,  vain  man — something  of  a  flun¬ 
key.  Yet  was  he  a  hero- worshipper.  He 
might  not  have  the  capacity  of  being  a  nota¬ 
ble  man  himself;  but  he  admired  all  such, 
and  Samuel  Johnson  was  the  hero  whom  he 
idolized.  The  man  who  had  in  him  this  in¬ 
tense  admiration  of  a  character  such  as  John¬ 
son’s  could  not  be  so  utterly  worthless.  “  It 
is,”  says  Carlyle,  “one of  the  strangest  phe¬ 


nomena  of  the  past  century,  that  at  a  lime 
when  the  old  reverent  feeling  of  discipleship 
(such  as  brought  men  from  far  countries, 
with  rich  gifts  and  prostrate  souls  to  the  feet 
of  the  Prophets),  had  passed  utterly’  away 
from  men’s  practical  experience,  and  was  no 
longer  surmised  to  exist  (as  it  does)  perennial, 
indestructible,  in  man’s  inmost  heart,  James 
Boswell  should  have  been  the  individual,  of 
all  others,  predestined  to  recall  it,  in  such 
singular  guise,  to  the  wondering,  and,  for  a 
long  while,  laughing  and  unrecognizing  world. 
The  worship  of  Johnson  was  his  grand,  ideal, 
voluntary  business.  Does  not  the  frothy- 
hearted  yet  enthusiastic  man,  doffing  his 
advocate- wig,  regularly  take  post  and  hurry 
up  to  London,  for  the  sake  of  his  sage  chiefly, 
as  to  a  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  Sabbath  of 
his  whole  year  ?  The  plate-licker  and  wine- 
bibber  dives  into  Bolt  Court  to  sip  muddy 
coffee  with  a  cynical  old  man,  and  a  sour-tem- 
pered  blind  old  woman  (feeling  the  cups, 
whether  they  are  full,  with  her  finger),  and 
patiently  endures  contradictions  without  end; 
too  happy  so  he  may  but  be  allowed  to  listen 
and  live.  Nay,  it  does  not  appear  that  vulgar 
vanity  could  ever  have  been  much  flattered  by 
Bosm ell’s  relation  to  Johnson.  Mr.  Croker 
says,  Johnson  was,  to  the  last,  little  regarded 
by  the  great  world  ;  from  which,  for  a  vulgar 
vanity,  all  honor,  as  from  a  fountain,  descends. 
Bozzy,  even  among  Johnson’s  friends  and 
special  admirers,  seems  rather  to  have  been 
laughed  at  than  envied  ;  his  officious,  whisk¬ 
ing,  consequential  ways,  the  daily  reproofs 
and  rebuffs  be  underwent,  could  gain  from 
the  world  no  golden,  but  only  leaden,  opinions. 
His  devout  discipleship  seemed  nothing  more 
than  a  mean  spanielship  in  the  general  eye. 
.  .  .  There  is  much  lying  yet  undeveloped  in 
the  love  of  Boswell  for  Johnson.  A  cheering 
proof,  in  a  time  which  else  utterly  wanted 
and  still  wants  such,  that  living  Wisdom  is 
quite  infinitely  precious  to  man,  is  the  symbol 
of  the  Godlike  to  him,  which  even  weak  eyes 
may  discern  ;  that  loyalty,  discipleship,  all 
that  was  ever  meant  by  hero  toorship,  lives 
perennially  in  the  human  bosom,  and  waits, 
even  in  these  dead  days,  only  for  occasions 
to  unfold  it,  and  inspire  all  men  with  it,  and 
again  make  the  world  alive!  James  Boswell 
we  can  regard  as  a  practical  witness  (or  real 
martyr)  to  this  high,  everlasting  truth.” 

It  was  through  this  intense  admiration  for 
Johnson,  that  Boswell  was  enabled  to  produce 
his  life-breathing  biography  ;  and  although 
many  great  literary  men  have  lived  since  his 
time,  they  have  been  able  to  produce  nothing 
equal  to  it.  We  want  more  Bozzies — men 
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with  a  heart  and  an  eye  to  discern  character 
and  to  recognise  wisdom — with  free  insight, 
simple  love,  and  childlike  open-mindedness. 
We  have  more  than  enough  of  rhetorical  and 
didactic  talent,  but  in  biography  it  is  out  of 
place.  We  want  faithful  delineations  of  char¬ 
acter,  which  is  nature  in  its  highest  form  ; 
and  it  is  matter  for  thankfulness  that  brilliant 
powers  are  not  needed  for  its  true  apprecia¬ 
tion.  Your  Bozzies  are  the  best  historians  of 
their  age,  and  often  teach  us  more  than 
Hume  or  Robertson  can  do.  Even  the  garru¬ 
lous  Samuel  Pepys  may  tell  us  more  of  the 
real  life  of  his  “  Own  limes”  than  a  Burnet 
or  a  Swift. 

What  would  we  not  give  for  a  Bozzy’s 
account  of  Shakspeare? — Sliakspeare,  the 
man  of  men,  of  whose  private  life  so  little  is 
known?  Indeed,  his  only  autobiography  is 
to  be  found  in  bis  sonnets.  But  we  should 
like  to  know  bow  Shakspeare  lived,  how  he 
dressed,  even  what  kind  of  stockings  he 
wore,  what  were  his  habits,  his  times  of  ris¬ 
ing  up  and  lying  down,  whether  he  wrote  in 
dressing-gown  and  slippers,  how  he  worked 
and  fared,  who  his  companions  and  friends 
were,  and,  above  all,  what  was  his  talk  and 
familiar  conversation,  what  were  his  specu¬ 
lations  about  life  and  death,  and  wealth  and 
poverty,  and  what  was  the  daily  life  of  the 
men  and  women  about  him.  We  have  only 
occasional  glimpses  of  these  subjects  in  his 
noble  works ;  but  then,  to  have  his  familiar 
talk  jotted  down  for  us,  his  recollections  of 
his  boyhood  and  of  his  adventures  in  the 
woods  of  Charlecote;  and  then  his  struggles 
amid  London  life — how  he  took  to  the  stage, 
what  was  his  history  there,  how  he  worked 
his  way  up  to  proprietorship  in  the  Black- 
friars  theatre,  what  was  his  life  when  he 
went  back,  full  of  deep- welling  thoughts,  to 
that  quiet  country  life  at  Stratford-on-Avon, 
where  he  died — who  would  not  wish  to  have 
all  this  related  to  him,  as  Boswell  has  related 
the  story  of  Johnson's  career?  But,  as  it 
is,  Shakspeare’s  life  is  written  in  his  works; 
and  more  than  they  tell  us  we  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  know.  About  all  such  great  men 
there  is  the  most  natural  desire  to  know 
much.  The  world’s  eyes  are  turned  to  them. 
We  want  to  know  their  individuality  and 
manner  of  existence,  which  may  often  be  full 
of  profit  and  instruction  for  us.  But  we  are 
curious  also  as  to  their  features,  and  looks, 
and  dress,  and  sayings,  and  even  their  most 
indifferent  actions — the  record  of  which  only 
Bozzies  can  duly  note  for  our  satisfaction. 
Your  “distinguished  writers”  have  rarely 
eyes  for  such  small  matter.  They  are  so  apt 


to  make  the  subject  of  their  book  a  mirror  in 
which  they  wish  to  see  themselves.  The 
lives  they  write  are  not  biographies,  so  much 
as  the  dry  bones  of  a  body,  which  should 
have  been  alive.  It  is  only  the  loving,  gos¬ 
siping  Bozzies  who  can  adequately  satisfy  us 
about  the  matters  we  are  most  desirous  to 
know. 

Autobiographies  are  very  instructive ;  in¬ 
deed,  Johnson  has  said  that  every  man’s  life 
may  be  best  written  by  himself.  But  those 
who  write  their  own  lives  are  apt  to  omit  the 
very  things  in  which  the  world  takes  most 
interest.  A  man  is  not  always  the  best 
judge  himself.  He  is  disposed  to  paint  him¬ 
self  en  beau ;  otherwise  he  were  scarcely 
human.  Rousseau  is  the  only  writer  who 
has  been  honest  in  this  respect,  and  there 
may  have  been  an  affectation  in  his  confes¬ 
sion  of  faults,  not  altogether  truthful.  Hear 
Rousseau  himself  on  this  point : — 

“  No  one  can  write  a  man’s  life  so  well  as 
himself.  His  interior  being,  his  true  life,  is 
known  to  himself  alone ;  but,  in  writing,  he 
disguises  it ;  under  the  name  of  a  Life  he 
makes  an  apology ;  he  shows  himself  as  he 
would  like  to  be  seen,  but  not  at  all  as  he 
is.  The  sincere  are  more  or  less  truthful  in 
what  they  say,  but  they  are  more  or  less 
false  through  reservations ;  and  what  they 
conceal  has  such  a  bearing  on  what  they 
avow,  that,  in  telling  only  a  part  of  the  truth, 
they  in  reality  say  nothing.  I  place  Mon¬ 
taigne  at  the  head  of  these  false  sincere 
writers,  who  would  deceive  you  even  in  re¬ 
lating  what  is  true.  He  paints  himself  with 
his  faults,  but  then  they  are  only  amiable 
ones ;  there  is  no  man  who  has  not  hateful 
faults  too.  Montaigne  paints  himself  like, 
but  only  in  profile.  Who  knows  but  that 
some  gash  on  the  cheek,  or  a  cast  in  the  eye, 
on  the  side  concealed  from  us,  would  not 
have  totally  altered  the  expression  of  the 
countenance  ?” 

A  man  cannot  speak  freely  of  himself  in 
his  autobiography.  As  the  old  Highland 
proverb  has  it — “  Were  the  best  man’s  faults 
written  on  his  forehead,  he  would  pull  his 
bonnet  over  his  brow.”  Could  you  expect 
him  to  put  them  in  his  biography  ?  And 
Voltaire  has  observed  in  the  same  spirit, 
“  Every  man  has  a  wild  beast  within  him. 
Few  know  how  to  chain  him.  The  greater 
number  give  him  the  rein  except  when  the 
fear  of  the  law  holds  them  back.”  You 
cannot  expect  men  to  tell  you  honestly  how 
they  manage  with  their  “wild  beast.”  We 
would  rather  believe  in  the  Bozzy,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  observation. 
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Of  recent  biographies,  Carlyle’s  Lift  of 
Sterling,  and  Disraeli’s  Life  of  Lord  George 
Bentinck,  furnish  apposite  illustrations.  The 
former  is  a  real,  living  portrait ;  it  lets  you 
into  the  actual  life  of  an  earnest  man — paints 
him  as  he  lived,  and  thought,  and  worked ; 
it  is  a  life  worthy  of  Plutarch.  The  latter — 
the  life  of  Lord  George  Bentinck — is  a  po¬ 
litical  pamphlet  rather  than  a  life.  There  is 
here  and  there  to  be  found  a  little  of  the  bio¬ 
graphic  lath  and  plaster ;  but  we  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that  a  better  ides  of  Lord  George 


Bentinck  as  a  man  might  be  obtained  from  a 
brief  conversation  with  one  of  his  servants 
or  grooms  than  from  this  so-called  biography. 
It  is  a  mere  clothes-horse,  on  which  Mr.  Dis- 
.raeli  displays  his  collection  of  political  wares. 
It  is  little  better  than  rtchauffee  of  Hansard  : 
certainly  it  is  not  the  Life  of  Lord  George 
Bentinck. 

The  French  greatly  excel  us  in  biography 
and  memoirs ;  but  this  topic  we  reserve  for 
some  future  number. 


From  Bentler’s  Mitcellaiiy. 

THE  TUILERIES  FROM  1815. 


The  most  futile  of  all  attempts,  whether 
in  politics,  or  in  taste,  is  to  resuscitate  the 
past.  The  past  may  have  been  very  good, 
very  exemplary,  very  sublime,  very  praise¬ 
worthy,  but  whatever  it  was,  it  is  past,  and 
cannot  be  resuscit  ited.  And  all  attempts  to 
revive  a  system  of  government,  or  a  peculiar 
aspect  of  religion,  a  phase  of  taste,  as  they 
occurred  centuries  ago,  have  always,  and 
must  always  prove  a  failure.  Take  the  pres¬ 
ent  as  it  is,  and  anything  may  be  made  out 
of  it.  A  despotism  may  be  made  out  of  a 
republican  society,  and  purity  may  be  awak¬ 
ened  amongst  the  most  thoughtless  and  suf¬ 
fering  people,  but  to  do  this  one  must  take 
things  as  they  are,  and  start  from  the  new 
point,  instead  of  foolishly  trying  back  for  an 
old  one. 

The  ultra  party,  which  came  back  with 
the  Bourbons,  would  never  undersUind  this. 
They  not  only  wanted  France  to  be  mo¬ 
narchic,  but  monarchic  as  it  was  in  1780, 
which  was  an  impossibility.  They  therefore 
brought  back  all  the  etiquette  and  pride,  and 
obstruction  of  the  old  Court,  with  none  of 
its  fascinations  and  splendor.  Pages  might 
be  written  illustrative  of  them,  but  no  num¬ 
ber  of  pages,  or  variety  of  anecdotes,  could 
depict  it  so  strongly,  as  one  very  trifling  cir¬ 
cumstance.  One  of  the  greatest  changes  in 
the  internal  arrangement  of  the  Tuileries 
eSected  by  Napoleon,  was  the  same,  indeed, 
which  had  taken  place  in  all  French  houses, 
viz.,  the  establishment  of  a  sane  and  well- 
ordered  system  of  water-closets.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  Bourbons  on  re-entering 


the  Tuileries,  was  to  order  them  all  to  be 
removed,  as  an  innovation  on  ancient  eti¬ 
quette,  and  on  the  ancient  regime  ! 

•  There  was  little  to  alter  in  the  ch&teau, 
however,  except  the  erasure  of  the  bees,  and 
the  substitution  of  the  Jleur-de-lie.  There 
was  a  careful  alteration  of  names,  but  of  even 
these,  some  could  not  be  changed.  The 
great  square  hall  at  the  top  of  the  staircase, 
ornamented  with  pictures  of  the  living  mar¬ 
shals  (when  dead  their  effigies  are  transferred 
to  the  Invalides),  still  retained  its  title  of  the 
Salle  des  Marechaux.  This  the  Swiss  guards 
tried  to  defend  on  the  10th  of  August,  since 
when,  many  as  have  been  the  dynasties  de¬ 
throned,  no  guard  royal  or  imperial  ever  de¬ 
fended  the  palace  of  the  Sovereign. 

There  were  no  festivities  in  the  Tuileries 
until  the  Due  de  Berri  was  married.  The 
Duchess  of  Angoul4me  was  occupied  with 
works  of  charity,  on  which,  indeed,  she  ex¬ 
pended  her  allowance.  Of  every  letter  or 
petition  that  she  received,  she  tore  off  the 
seal  and  threw  it  into  a  basket,  and  the  con¬ 
tents  were  regularly  sold  and  converted  to 
mous  uses.  The  Duchess  knew  nobody  in 
France.  She  tried  hard  to  learn  a  little  of 
society,  of  who  different  ladies  were,  with 
their  characters  and  leanings.  But  the  per¬ 
sons  she  applied  to  to  furnish  her  with  such 
necessary  information,  were  selfish  and  ma¬ 
lignant,  and  the  Duchess’s  receptions  became 
ofien  an  insult,  not  a  compliment,  even  to 
those  the  lea.st  deserving  of  such  vengeance. 

The  Duchess  of  Berri  came  of  a  different 
school,  from  Naples,  the  hotbed  of  scandal. 
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true  or  false.  She  was  as  inclined  to  be  in-  p 
dulgent,  as  the  Duchess  of  Angoul4me  was  b 
to  be  severe.  But  the  pregnancy  of  the  I 
Duchess  of  Berri,  so  fraught  with  joy  to  the  u 
royalists,  was  at  the  same  time  a  continual  L 
source  of  terror.  The  attempts  upon  her  a 
life,  and  upon  that  she  was  about  to  bear,  g 
were  frequent,  and  party  did  not  shrink  from  n 
employing  petards  with  so  base  a  purpose,  p 
This  very  naturally  exasperated  the  royal-  a 
ists,  and  drove  them  from  tolerating  litera-  e 
ture  or  politics,  or  trying  conciliation  in  so-  I 
cial  life,  when  the  Due  de  Berris  murder  j 
brought  matters  to  a  climax,  and  forced  Louis  t 
the  Eighteenth  to  put  himself  into  the  hands  c 
of  the  ultras.  Resentment  was  then  the  t 
only  thought  at  Court,  nor  did  the  laments-  i 
tions  cease  Ull  the  Due  d’AngoulSme’s  tri-  ] 
umphant  march  through  Spain  changed  it  ^ 
into  confidence  and  exultation.  The  few  I 
pictures  that  Louis  the  Eighteenth  ordered  ' 
(be  cared  not  for  the  arts)  was  the  capture  ' 
of  the  Trocadero — Delaval  painted  it.  It 
became  one  of  the  few  pictures  that  orna-  i 
mented  the  Tuileries.  and  was  destroyed  by  < 
the  mob  in  1830. 

From  1824  the  Duchess  of  Berri  gathered 
influence.  Her  son  and  daughter  were  grown 
up.  Her  conduct  was  irreproachable,  but 
still  there  were  youth  and  spirit  about  ber, 
which  attracted  the  young  of  both  sexes, 
and  she  made  friends,  which  afterwards 
served  her  in  her  adventurous  expeditions. 
The  Due  de  Berri,  after  his  marriage,  had 
lived  at  the  Elysee,  but  after  his  death  his 
widow  retired  to  the  Pavilion  de  Flore,  and 
there  by  degrees  gathered  around  her  a  lit¬ 
tle  Court,  that  was  not  silenced  by  the  grav¬ 
ity  of  the  Duchess  of  AngoulSrae.  There 
never  were  two  people  more  like  than  the 
Duchess  of  Berri  and  Mademoiselle  Dejazet, 
the  actress,  like  in  feature,  like  in  spirit,  like 
in  rouge.  It  may  be  imagined  that  a  Court 
thus  presided  over,  bade  fair  to  be  a  gay 
one. 

No  one  has  yet  written  the  life  of  the 
Duchess  of  Berri,  or  given  a  picture  either 
of  her  society  at  the  Tuileries  or  her  adven¬ 
tures  in  La  Vendee.  At  least,  very  few  and 
very  meagre  sketches  have  appeared.  Even 
Lamartine,  who  has  confined  his  volumes  on 
the  Restoration  to  much  of  Jerome’s  anec¬ 
dotes  and  persona]  p>ortraiture,  too  much  re¬ 
spected  the  Duchess  of  Berri,  as  still  living, 
to  make  free  with  her  name  and  life.  But 
whilst  throwing  a  veil  over  the  inhabitants 
of  one  wing  of  the  Tuileries,  he  has  left  a 
most  vivid  picture  of  all  that  passed  on  the 
other.  One  may  say,  that  be  has  applied  a 


photographic  machine  to  those  interviews 
between  Louis  the  Eighteenth  and  Madame 
Du  Cayla,  which  he  ^depicts  with  so  much 
unction  and  decorum.  The  truth  was.  that 
Louis  the  Eighteenth  was  so  weary  of  life 
and  so  sickened  after  his  being  compelled  to 
get  rid  of  M.  Deeazes  with  the  grands  seig¬ 
neurs,  the  grandes  dames,  and  the  high 
priests,  whom  his  brother  would  alone  toler¬ 
ate  at  the  Tuileries,  that  Louis  the  Eight¬ 
eenth  would  do  nothing  for  any  of  them. 
Deprived  of  the  use  of  his  limbs,  of  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  his  faculties,  and  even  of  his  will, 
the  poor  king  lay  or  sat  like  a  huge  hulk, 
offering  nothing  but  a  passive  resistance  to 
the  sea  of  courtiers  around  him.  He  became 
unmanageable,  pretty  much  as  the  late  Em¬ 
peror  of  Austria  was,  except  that  the  latter 
was  from  his  birth  idiotic,  and  that  Louis 
the  Eighteenth  was  an  homme  d'etprit,  of 
whose  bodily  infirmities  his  brother  took  ad¬ 
vantage  to  coerce  him.  The  same  remedy 
was  applied  in  both  cases.  A  Tyrolese  wo¬ 
man  was  found,  who  exercised  a  kind  of  fas¬ 
cination  over  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  and  at 
her  bidding  be  signed  papers  and  went 
through  the  formal  duties  of  royalty.  Ma¬ 
dame  Du  Cayla  was  introduced  to  Louis  the 
Eighteenth  and  obtained  the  same  influence 
over  him.  In  both  cases  the  relatives  of  the 
monarch,  his  old  courtiers,  and  the  priest¬ 
hood  got  possession  of  the  moving  power, 
and  influenced  the  monarch  through  her. 

Louis  the  Eighteenth  devoted  his  Wed- 
nesd.ays  to  Madame  Du  Cayla.  On  that  day 
no  one  but  herself  was  allowed  to  penetrate 
into  his  cabinet,  and  when  she  retired  in  the 
evening  she  was  observed  to  carry  with  her 
through  the  Salle  des  Gardes — for  she  loved 
concealment — a  bag  containing  fifty  thousand 
francs.  Lamartine  considers  Louis  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  and  Madame  Du  Cayla  as  a  pair  of 
saints,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  nothing 
faulty  in  their  connection.  But  it  made  the 
Salle  des  Gardes  laugh  and  gave  birth  to  a 
host  of  anecdotes.  The  keeper  of  the  seals, 
Peyronnet,  once  approached  the  monarch, 
who  was,  as  then  usual,  slumbering  in  his 
chair.  Louis,  startled,  exclaimed  the  name 
of  Madame  Du  Cayla,  which  was  Zoe.  Pey¬ 
ronnet  was  indiscreet  enough  to  tell  the 
story,  and  he  gained  from  it  a  sobriquet.  He 
was  called  Robinson  Cruzoe.  But  one  must 
be  almost  a  Frenchman  to  understand  the 
.  pun. 

Nothing  so  perplexed  and  annoyed  the 
I  Duchess  d’Angoulfime  and  the  Count  d’Ar- 
!  tois  in  the  last  months  of  Louis  the  Eigh- 
i  teenth’s  life,  as  bis  obstinacy  in  refusing  to 
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receive  the  archbishop  and  to  submit  to  the 
ceremonies  which  the  Catholic  Church  im¬ 
poses  upon  dying  moments.  He  refused,  as 
a  condemned  man  would  the  visit  of  the 
executioner.  At  length  Madame  Du  Cayla 
induced  him  to  consent,  and  in  so  doing 
closed  the  door  of  the  King’s  apartment 
against  her  for  the  rest  of  her  days.  Louis, 
grateful,  made  a  will  in  her  favor  and  left  it 
on  his  desk.  But  Charles  the  Tenth  en¬ 
tered  his  brother’s  cabinet,  carried  off  all 
the  papers,  burnt  the  will,  and  made  a  beg¬ 
garly  compensation  to  Madame  Du  Cayla  of 
a  thousand  a  year  for  her  life. 

Singular  to  say,  Charles  the  Tenth  began 
bis  reign  liberally  and  gaily.  He  restored 
the  liberty  of  the  press ;  he  restored  his 
apanage  and  rank  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
He  courted  popularity,  and  it  was  really  not 
his  hatred  of  the  people  or  theirs  of  him 
that  drove  him  to  extremes.  This  was  done 
by  the  royalists  themselves,  who  went  into 
opposition  because  they  were  indulged  with 
office  and  with  power.  The  great  fault  of 
Charles  the  Tenth  was  his  not  knowing  bow 
to  manage  a  Court.  He  was  austere,  too 
much  given  to  priestly  solemnity.  Could  he 
have  gathered  his  Court  around  him,  given 
fetes,  and  fallen  somewhat  into  the  ways  of  the 
ancient  monarch,  be  might  win  over  those 
royalists  in  his  chamber  who  joined  the  libe¬ 
rals  against  him.  He  summoned  Prince 
Polignac  in  anger,  gave  up  everything  to  bis 
gendarme,  and  retired  with  the  Court  to  St. 
Cloud.  There  was  the  royal  residence  when 
the  Ordonnances  appeared. 

But  it  was  from  the  Tuileries,  nevertheless, 
that  Marmont  issued  his  orders  for  putting 
dowm  the  insurrection.  The  struggle  of 
1830  began,  in  fact,  between  the  people, 
excited  to  revolution  heat  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
and  crowded  colonnades  of  the  Th4ltre 
Fran^ais,  whilst  the  royalist  officers  and  (tat 
major  in  the  neighboring  wings  that  stretch 
from  the  Tuileries,  were  provoked  and  sent 
the  lancers  to  charge  them.  This  was  the 
evening  of  the  27th. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  the  populace 
burst  into  the  Tuileries,  from  whence  merely 
a  few  shots  were  fired.  One  of  them  hap¬ 
pened  to  strike  a  youth  of  the  Polytechnic 
school,  who  was  leading  the  assault.  The 
victors  carried  him  in  with  them,  and  placed 
him,  dying,  on  the  throne,  and  in  the  actual 
chair  in  the  throne-room  where  Charles  the 
Tenth  had  so  lately  sat.  It  was  thus  dyed 
with  the  blood  of  the  popular  hero,  ere  it 
was  broken  to  pieces  and  its  tapestried  cover 
torn  down. 


There  was  an  enthusiasm  of  honesty  in 
those  who  first  invaded  the  Tuileries.  Any 
who  attempted  to  plunder,  were  certain  to 
be  shot,  as  was  the  case  with  the  poor  devil 
who  had  secreted  a  huge  pair  of  scissors, 
and  tried  to  ^et  off  on  the  pretext 
that  it  was  a  weapon.  There  was  a 
very  large  sum  of  money  in  one  of  the  cel¬ 
lars,  but  none  were  broken  open,  at  least 
on  the  first  day.  By  degrees,  however,  all 
those  who  had  families,  business,  or  home 
elsewhere,  evacuated  the  palace,  but  a  large 
body  remained  behind,  who  had  none  of  these 
things,  ragged,  homeless  wretches,  who  thus 
succeeded  to  the  Bourbon  kings  in  the  old 
palace  of  the  race.  They  even  found  a 
commander,  pretended  to  form  a  corps,  and 
posted  guards,  armed  either  with  lances  or 
muskets,  at  the  different  gates  and  exits, 
letting  none  enter  without  the  password. 
The  same  band  kept  possession  of  the  Tuil- 
eries-garden.  The  leader  of  these  fellows 
had  apparently  but  a  shabby  uniform,  and 
the  Tuileries  possessed  no  store  of  such 
clothes.  He  therefore  donned  a  flowered 
silk  robe  de  chamhre  of  Charles  the  Tenth, 
and  wrote  his  orders  from  a  silken  canopy. 
The  cock  of  the  band  was  a  wonderful  fel¬ 
low,  who  robed  himself  in  some  feminine 
garments,  and  who  proceeded  to  make  a 
wondrous  cuisine.  The  next  day  some  au¬ 
thorities  bade  the  occupants  of  the  Tuileries 
to  dislodge.  They  presented  lances  and 
bayonets  and  refused.  Guards  were  then 
placed  outside  to  prevent  nil  ingress,  and  it 
was  proposed  to  starve  them  into  surrender. 
On  this  they  threatened  to  burn  the  chateau. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  Some  of  the  Poly- 
technians,  and  of  the  young  fellows,  who 
afterwards  formed  the  Garde  Mobile,  offered 
to  march  to  the  assault  of  the  chateau.  This 
offer  was  accepted.  They  were  marshalled 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  fellows  inside  were 
summoned  for  the  last  time  to  surrender. 
Surrender  they  would  not,  but  they  professed 
their  willingness  to  treat.  The  neg^otiation 
lasted  many  anxious  hours,  and  the  Carousel 
was  thronged  with  spectators,  who  came  to 
see  the  ch&teau  carried  by  assault.  The 
chief  condition  they  insisted  on  was  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  marching  out  in  a  body  without  any 
of  them  being  searched.  Amidst  the  boasted 
honesty  and  boasted  courage  of  the  time 
these  conditions  were  granted  them,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  ruffians  marched 
with  all  the  portable  spoil  of  the  Tuileries, 
and  thereby  with  all  the  honors  of  war. 
Some  of  the  rascals  remained  behind,  and 
taunted  the  marauders  on  their  mingled 
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qualities  of  patriots  and  burglars.  But  the 
National  Guard  erecting  its  head  quarters  in 
the  chateau,  cleared  it  by  degrees  even  of 
the  dregs  of  its  late  occupants. 

After  a  few  months’  hesitation  and  timidity, 
Louis  Philippe  took  up  liis  station  in  Louis 
Dix-huit’s  easy  chair,  although  even  then 
Queen  Amelia  resisted  long  that  &nal,  and 
what  she  thought  that  fatal,  move. 

The  revolution  of  July  has  been  most 
graphically  told  by  Dumas,  who  has  repro¬ 
duced  and  re-introduced  his  Troi*  Mousque- 
taires,  or  at  least  two  of  them  in  the  persons 
of  the  two  youths  of  the  Polytechnic  school, 
Charras  and  Lothon.  The  pictures  are  in 
general  true,  though  Dumas,  strangely 
enough,  gives  them  the  air  of  fable.  He  has 
preserved  two  most  excellent  and  striking 
anecdotes.  Some  of  the  richest  scenes  of 
those  days  took  place  in  the  council  cham¬ 
ber,  which  are  well  known  and  universally 
recounted.  H09  good  is  the  following  an¬ 
swer  of  Louis  Philippe  to  Dupin.  The  latter 
came  up  to  the  King,  much  huffed  and  in¬ 
dignant  from  some  cause,  no  doubt  for  not 
being  consulted,  which,  as  member  of  the 
cabinet,  sans  portefeuilley  he  felt  himself  en¬ 
titled  to  be.  “  I  fear,  sire,”  said  Dupin, 
“  we  cannot  live  or  set  up  our  horses  to¬ 
gether  any  longer.” — “  I  have  been  of  this 
opinion  myself  a  long  time,  M.  Dupin,”  said 
the  monarch ;  “  but  I  had  not  the  courage 
to  express  it.” 

It  was  droll  enough,  the  succeeding  minis¬ 
tries  of  the  two  bankers,  neither  of  whom 
knew  aught  of  true  politics  and  who  had  but 
one  idea  each,  Laffitte  that  of  going  on,  and 
Perrier  that  of  stopping  short. 

In  the  6rst  year  of  Louis  Philippe’s  rei^n 
and  residence  at  the  Tuileries,  any  one  could 
mount  the  royal  staircase  on  reception  even¬ 
ings,  and  that  was  almost  every  evening,  give 
his  name  to  the  huissier,  and  walk  or  take 
part  in  the  business  or  the  converse  of  the 
hour.  His  Majesty  was  not  the  least  sur¬ 
prised  at  seeing  a  visitor  whom  he  had  not 
the  honor  of  knowing.  Nor  was  there  a 
master  of  the  ceremonies  to  ask  the  imperti¬ 
nent  question  of,  what  brought  him  there  ? 
Indeed,  a  National  Guard’s  uniform  was  a 
passport  anywhere.  These  citizen  soldiers 
alone  kept  guard  over  the  palace ;  and  for  a 
long  time  the  officers  on  duty  dined  at  the 
royal  table.  The  King,  however,  who  picked 
his  crown  out  of  the  dust,  and  got  his  for¬ 
tune  by  negotiation  with  the  vilest  rabble, 
set  quietly,  gradually  but  carefully  to  polish 
the  one,  set  the  other  to  rights,  and  restore 
respect  to  both.  But  the  expense  of  keeping 
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royal  house  frightened  him.  Louis  Philippe 
was  a  man  who  could  throw  away  a  million 
upon  masons,  whilst  he  grudged  francs  to 
cook  and  prov^ditore.  He  accordingly  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Tuileries  the  rule,  which  he 
had  observed  in  the  Palais  Royal,  that  of 
paying  for  banqueting  expenses  at  so  much 
a  bead,  and  contracting  with  a  restaurateur 
to  do  it.  Even  the  expenses  of  the  Prince’s 
cafe  and  eggs  were  taxed  and  arranged  in 
the  same  precise  and  economic  fashion.  It 
was  debated,  which  did  least  honor  to  the 
royal  palace,  the  elder  Bourbons,  who  from 
ideas  of  majesty  refused  to  allow  any  one  to 
dine  with  them,  or  the  younger  Bourbon, 
who  invited  every  one  to  dine  with  him,  but 
who  gave  no  more  sumptuous  repast  than 
could  be  procured  at  three  francs  a  head. 
As  kings,  however,  do  not  go  out  into  mixed 
company,  Louis  Philippe’s  plan  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  putting  him  in  communication 
with  all  persons  worth  conversing  with  ;  and 
for  the  first  years  of  his  reign  no  one  could 
be  better  or  more  fully  informed.  Latterly, 
as  Louis  Philippe  grew  old  and  testy  and 
economic,  and  infirm,  and  shrunk  from  seeing 
any  one  save  old  acquaintances,  be  became 
so  little  aware  of  what  was  passing  even 
astride  his  door,  that  February,  1848,  took 
him  completely  by  surprise. 

One  of  the  most  striking  scenes  in  the  later 
numbers  of  Dumas’  Memoirs,  is  that  where 
the  deputation,  in  July,  1830,  goes  to  Neuilly 
to  offer  the  crown  to  Louis  Philippe,  who 
was  absent.  The  deputation  could  only  find 
Louis  Philippe’s  wife  and  sister.  Queen 
Amelia  and  Madame  Adelaide.  The  former 
indignantly  refused  the  crown  in  her  hus¬ 
band’s  name,  but  the  latter  with  eagerness 
and  adroitness  accepted  it.  This  sufficiently 
marks  the  difference  between  the  two  women, 
— the  one  desirous  of  keeping  Louis  Philippe 
a  Bourbon  prince,  the  other  seeking  to  make 
him  a  revolutionary  and  liberal  sovereign. 
Unfortunately  Madame  Adelaide  died,  leav¬ 
ing  Odilon  Barrot  one  of  her  executors  ;  and 
the  King  became  more  of  a  Bourbon  prince 
than  before.  Not  only  such  men  as  Barrot 
and  Thiers  were  banished  from  the  Tuileries, 
but  every  free-spoken  man.  Louis  Philippe 
became  testy,  and  intolerant  of  contradiction. 
His  trust  in  Guizot  was  unbounded,  and 
Guizot  alone  was  the  welcome  councillor  of 
the  Tuileries. 

How  did  M.  Guizot  lose  his  hold  of  the 
King,  and  why  was  he  not  allowed  to  defend 
the  Tuileries  and  the  Crown  ?  Simply  be¬ 
cause  M.  Guizot  forgot  one  of  the  first  and 
necessary  traditions  of  the  French  statesman. 
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which  is,  always  to  wear  a  sword  himself,  or 
be  associated  with  some  one  of  eminent  mili¬ 
tary  reputation.  The  first  requirement  for 
any  French  government  was  an  illustre  (pte. 
Louis  Philippe  had  Gerard,  but  he  was  dead  ; 
then  Soult,  who  was  superannuated.  Lastly, 
Bugeaud,  but  Bugeaud  quarrelled  with  Guizot, 
and  would  only  act  with  Thiers.  So  that 
Guizot,  having  no  general,  was  dismissed 
when  the  menacing  moment  came,  and  when 
Bugeaud  was  summoned,  Thiers  came  neces¬ 
sarily  with  him.  Bugeaud  forthwith  set 
himself  to  examine  the  means  of  defence,  and 
found  that  there  was  no  ammunition.  The 
supply  of  so  useful  a  material  of  war  rested 
with  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  a  boy,  but 
governor  of  Vincennes.  He  had  not  made 
the  requisite  provision.  Marshal  Bugeaud 
accordingly  refused  to  defend  the  King  and 
the  ch4teau. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Tuileries  presented 
the  same  anarchy  which  was  observed  after 
the  revolution  of  1830.  Every  one  that  pleas¬ 
ed  rushed  up  its  staircase,  and  into  the  King’s 
presence,  to  propose  terms  or  oflFer  advice. 
It  was  Emile  de  Girardin  one  moment,  and 
M.  Cremieux  the  next.  What  was  the  cab¬ 
inet  de  travail  of  the  King,  was  encumbered 
with  people  of  all  kinds.  The  King  ran  from 
it  into  his  bedroom,  and  from  his  bedroom 
back  into  it,  clothed  in  a  kind  of  dressing 
jacket,  greatly  perturbed,  now  listening  to 
some  alarming  reports,  then  comforting  his 
family,  which  had  crowded  to  his  side  ;  then 
receiving  a  deputation,  then  retiring  to  ponder 
upon  an  answer.  The  editor  of  ihe  “  Con- 
stitutionnel,”  then  an  opposition  paper,  had 
come  in  with  the  others,  and  coolly  sale  him¬ 
self  down  with  pen  and  ink  at  a  table,  to  be 
any  one’s  and  every  one’s  secretary.  He 
wrote  out  all  kinds  of  proclamations  and  ad¬ 
dresses  and  decrees,  some  of  which  appeared, 
and  some  did  not.  The  Queen  was  more  ex¬ 
cited  and  indignant  than  the  King  ;  and  when 
persons  entered  to  give  friendly  counsel, 
whom  she  knew  to  be  at  times  conspiring 
against  the  King,  she  told  them  to  leave  the 
room.  She  saw  too  M.  Cremieux,  but  he 
minded  her  not.  The  majesty  that  did 
hedge  the  Queen  was  lost  upon  the  future 
members  of  the  republican  government.  At 
last,  it  came  to  abdication,  an  act  to  which 
neither  the  King  nor  his  family  could  have 
been  brought,  if  the  chiefs  of  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  had  not  sent  several  guarantees,  that,'in 
that  case,  the  throne  should  be  secured  to 
the  little  Count  de  Paris.  This  done,  the  old 
King  put  on  his  hat,  took  the  Queen  under 
his  arm,  and  walked  down  the  great  stair¬ 


case,  and  across  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries, 
until  they  met  a  fiacre,  in  which  the  ship¬ 
wrecked  royalty  embarked. 

The  King’s  abdication  and  departure  were 
so  sudden,  that  none  even  of  the  family  were 
aware  of  it,  except  those  who  were  present. 
The  Due  de  Nemours,  with  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans  and  children,  went  to  the  chamber, 
where  they  and  their  friends  mismanaged 
and  threw  away  a  cause,  which  the  staunch¬ 
ness  of  one  general  might  have  saved.  The 
Dues  d’Aumale  and  Joinville  were  in  Algiers. 
The  Due  de  Montpensier  ought  to  have  taken 
care  of  their  wives.  But  they  were  forgot¬ 
ten,  and  the  mob  was  in  the  Princess  de 
Joinville’s  apartments  before  she  fied,  leaving 
her  bonnet  as  a  trophy.  It  would  have  been 
fortunate  for  the  family  of  Orleans  had  any 
of  these  been  arrested ;  but  they  showed 
great  alacrity  of  flight.  The  chief  ruifianry 
of  the  mob  was  this  time  kept  out  of  the 
Tuileries.  They  were  allowed  to  wreak  their 
barbarous  fury  on  the  Palais  Royal  and  upon 
Neuilly.  The  more  respectable  tribe  of  in¬ 
surgents  took  possession  of  the  Tuileries,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  the  famous  chess  play¬ 
er,  St.  Arnaud,  who  had  been  caissier  of  the 
“  Temps.” 

As  usual,  after  a  revolution,  the  Tuileries 
returned  to  the  keeping  of  the  National 
Guard.  The  members  of  the  Provisional  gov¬ 
ernment  ensconced  themselves  in  their  sev¬ 
eral  ministries.  And  when  they  went  to  the 
Council,  it  was  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  not  the 
Tuileries.  The  latter  palace  remained  tran¬ 
quil.  But  the  revolution  of  1848  had  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  want  of  a  high  military  offi¬ 
cer,  that  Louis  Philippe  experienced.  So 
great  is  the  general  respect  in  France  for 
such  a  character,  that  a  few  days  after  the 
revolution,  Bugeaud  could  show  himself  in 
the  streets,  and  be  well  received.  The  great 
perplexity  was  the  want  of  even  a  war  min¬ 
ister.  The  Provisional  government  sent  to 
Algiers  for  Cavaignac,  who  came,  and  we 
know  the  consequences.  He  conquered  for 
the  Moderates  of  the  Assembly,  he  put  the 
people  down  for  them,  and  they  in  return 
asked  the  people  to  discard  him,  and  to  elect, 
as  President  of  the  Republic,  the  future  Em¬ 
peror  of  the  French.  It  was  after  all  an  in¬ 
evitable  choice.  Still  it  was  for  the  newly 
elect  a  three  years’  struggle,  against  the 
revolutionists  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mo¬ 
narchists  on  the  other. 

The  latter  entrenched  themselves  in  the 
Tuileries,  under  the  command  of  Changarnier. 
All  remember  the  long  antagonism  between 
the  Tuileries  and  the  Elys^e.  All  know  the 
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blinding  zeal  with  which  Changarnier  carried 
on  the  war,  as  well  as  the  persevering  and 
cool  adroitness  of  him  who  triumphed,  and 
who  wears  the  crown  of  his  uncle  in  the  old 
palace  of  the  Tuileries. 

Napoleon  the  Third  has  certainly  gained 
very  much  in  public  opinion,  and  has  assum¬ 
ed  quite  another  position  before  it,  since  he 
quitted  the  Elysde,  and  has  taken  up  his 
abode  in  the  Tuileries.  Report  or  calumny 
nsed  to  represent  the  Elys4e  as  the  retreat  of 
dissipation  and  a  place  of  orgy.  Imagination 
is  free  to  draw  what  picture  it  pleases  of 
bachelor’s  life ;  but  with  an  Empress  at  the 
Tuileries,  an  Empress  well  known  and  ad¬ 
mired  as  a  member  of  the  higher  circles  of 
the  metropolis,  scandal  has  no  longer  a  hold. 
The  palace  has  been  rendered  far  more  hos¬ 
pitable  and  splendid,  than  it  was  even  in  Na- 
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poleon’s  time,  although  the  taste  of  that  day 
is  restored,  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  the 
ideas  of  this. 

Napoleon  the  Third  likes  splendor,  and 
show,  and  expenditure.  He  has  greatly  rais¬ 
ed  the  salaries  of  all  functionaries,  but  he  in¬ 
sists  on  their  spending  them.  He  sets  his 
face  against  the  idea  of  a  senator,  whose  sole 
equipage  is  his  umbrella.  Such  measures  at 
least  render  the  imperial  palace  more  like  the 
abode  of  Kings,  than  it  has  been  during  the 
time  when  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme  re¬ 
ceived  no  one  but  her  almoner,  or  when 
Louis  Philippe  dined  his  guests  at  so  many 
francs  a  head.  The  French  boast  of  them¬ 
selves,  that  they  like  (galiU,  and  yet  we  6od 
them  not  reluctant  to  admit  the  claim  of 
those  who  boldly  and  proudly  assert  supe¬ 
riority. 
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THE  NOVEL,  CONSIDERED  AS  THE  EPOS  OF  OUR  TIME. 

BY  FREDERIKA  BREMER. 


“The  Novel  is  the  Epos  of  our  time,” 
Adam  Ohlenshl&ger  has  said,  with  striking 
truth.  And  though  learned  scholars  have 
proved  that  the  old  Epos  is  not  essentially  a 
heroic  poem — not  the  same  as  the  “  Epopee” 
— they  admit  the  Epos  to  be  an  account  of 
deeds  and  events  in  which  a  particular  person 
is  the  chief  actor,  who,  for  that  reason,  be¬ 
comes  the  hero  or  the  heroine  of  the  tale. 
Moreover,  a  great  German  scholar  says,  that 
the  characteristic  of  the  epic  poem  is,  that  it 
contains  what  conetms  all  humanity ;  but  so  ' 
does  every  narrative  that  honors  man.  The 
old  Epos,  and  its  younger  brother,  the  Novel, 
seem  thus  to  come  so  near  to  the  heroic 
poem,  that  they  may  lay  claim  to  its  name, 
honor,  and  dignity. 

’  But  the  hero  of  the  epic  poem  of  later  days 
is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  old  one  ;  and  his 
life  and  exploits  are  measured  on  a  dififerent 
scale.  The  hero  of  the  ancient  Epos  is  gene¬ 
rally  a  great  champion,  winning  victories  by 
fraud  and  carnage,  and  killing  a  great  number 
of  men  ;  he  his  beautiful,  brave,  fortunate,  and 
his  great  deeds  are  battles.  The  hereof  the 
Novel  is,  above  all,  man — the  feeling,  think¬ 


ing,  moral  man,  in  strife  with  the  world,  as  he 
advances  towards  the  aim  that  his  genius 
points  out. 

The  Epos  of  old  acknowledges  but  few  men; 
they  are  the  favorites  of  the  gods,  the  great 
and  gifted  ones  on  earth.  The  rest  of  mankind 
is  merely  the  mob,  serving,  at  the  utmost,  as 
a  footstool  for  the  elevation  of  the  hero. 

Of  the  modern  Epos,  every  man  may  be  a 
hero,  every  woman  a  heroine ;  because  man  is 
the  chosen  favorite,  the  one  by  God  beloved', 
and  summoned  to  high  destinies,  to  the  pos¬ 
session  of  an  infinite  kingdom.  The  difference 
arises  from  the  old  Epos  being  a  heathen, 
whereas  the  Novel  is  baptized  in  the  life  of 
Christianity. 

Christianity  ascribes  to  every  human  soul  an 
infinite  value  in  the  eyes  of  God,  and  an  infinite 
possibility  towards  perfection.  It  places  man 
as  the  innermost  of  creation. 

The  Novel  took  up  the  doctrine  of  revelation, 
and  grouped  around  its  hero  nature,  science, 
art,  society,  as  his  realm.  In  the  Novel,  the 
centre  of  life  is  man  ;  and  the  problem  his  life 
has  to  solve  is  the  redeeming  and  elevating  of 
earthly  existence.  He  is  to  be  conqueror  still, 
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but  only  to  bless ;  bis  6rstand  greatest  Ticlo- 
ries  are  to  be  won  on  an  inner  battle-field :  if 
conqueror  there,  he  will  subdue  the  world. 

The  Novel,  therefore,  became  essentially  bio* 
graphic.  In  the  history  of  individual  man,  all 
that  is  human  will  be  represented  in  every 
sphere  of  existence.  The  hero  or  the  heroine 
of  the  Novel  is  the  representative  of  the 
higher  spiritual  humanity,  conquering  devils 
and  monsters  by  the  power  it  gives,  and  is 
proclaimed  the  victor,  in  life  or — in  death. 

To  every  man  the  Novel  brings  this  exhor¬ 
tation  :  “  Learn  to  conquer  !” 

The  Novel  is  a  manifold  paraphrase  of  the 
word  :  “  Behold  the  man !” 

The  Novel  further  says  to  man  :  “  Behold 
thy  world  in  all  its  beauty,  ugliness,  great¬ 
ness,  littleness,  sweetness,  bitterness ;  in  a 
word,  in  all  its  truth  !” 

To  a  clear-sighted  critic,  the  great  value 
and  importance  of  the  Novel,  within  litera¬ 
ture,  as  means  of  higher  improvement,  can¬ 
not  be  questioned.  To  a  discerning  critic, 
the  Novel  must  appear  as  one  of  the  most 
influential  productions  of  art  that  civilization 
has  produced. 

The  great  development  that  the  Novel 
literature  has  attained  in  this  century  proves, 
in  our  opinion,  the  tendency  of  the  age  to¬ 
wards  human  improvement;  and  if  the  Novel 
has  become  the  favorite  reading  with  all 
classes,  it  shows,  as  we  think,  their  good  taste 
and  sound  eye. 

We  are  here  ready  to  say,  with  Mme.  de 
S6vign6,  “  Mm  ami,  le  public  a  bon  net,  et  ne 
te  miprend  gutre." 

The  question  about  the  value  of  the  Novel 
should,  consequently,  be  reduced  to  the  inquiry 
as  to  the  worth  of  this  or  that  Novel,  with 
regard  to  the  problem  it  has  to  solve,  as  the 
epic  poem  of  man.* 

We  do  not  deny  that  the  Novel  has  often 
been  mistaken  in  the  solution  of  this  problem ; 
that  it  has  sometimes  carried  darkness  and 
poison  on  its  leaves,  instead  of  light  and  heal¬ 
ing  life.  This  is  its  sin.  But  this  ought  no 
more  to  be  imputed  to  the  whole  mass  of 
Novels  than  the  abominations  of  Nero  can  be 
ascribed  to  all  mankind. 

More  frequently  still,  it  has  borne  on  its 
leaves  joy,  consolation,  hope,  strength,  and 
healing  life  to  the  heart  of  man.  It  will  do 
so  in  a  higher  degree,  when  it  has  come  to 


•  In  the  Novel  literature,  we  can  discover  two 
chief  directions,  like  those  that  in  the  art  of  paint¬ 
ing  are  called  the  Italian  and  Dutch  schoola  The 
former  strives  to  represent  the  ideal,  the  latter 
rather  a  strong  and  liie-like  reality. 


a  clearer  understanding  of  itself  and  its  mis¬ 
sion. 

Richardson’s  Pamela,  St.  Pierre’s  Chan- 
mUre  Indienne,  and,  in  later  times,  several 
noble  English  Novels,  are  beautiful  and  true 
epic  poems  in  a  Christian  sense,  justly  beloved 
by  all  peoples,  and  patterns  for  the  Epos  of 
our  time.* 

Uncle  Tom — the  most  read  and  most  be¬ 
loved  book  of  the  present  day — is,  in  certain 
respects,  still  superior  to  these.  There,  not 
only  nature,  domestic  life,  and  the  questions 
of  moral  life,  are  grouped  round  the  man 
who  is  the  centre  of  the  narrative  ;  but  the 
deepest  and  most  important  political  and  social 
questions  crowd  for  decision  round  that  lonely, 
loving,  bleeding,  human  heart,  and  receive 
from  it  their  light  and  their  doom. 

And  who  is  the  hero  here — who  makes  our 
hearts  beat,  our  eyes  involuntarily  fill  with 
tears ;  who  makes  the  peoples  of  two  great 
continents,  far  divided  by  oceans,  join  in  the 
same  interest,  the  same  grief,  the  same  med¬ 
itations,  and  makes  them  discuss  a  matter  that 
concerns  them  all,  because  it  concerns  all  hu¬ 
manity  ?  It  is  the  poorest,  the  most  desti¬ 
tute,  the  roost  despised  of  beings  ;  a  man  who 
can  scarcely  read,  and  not  at  all  write — a  mis¬ 
erable  negro  slave.  But  he  is  a  man,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word  ;  then  he  is  a 
Christian,  and  humanity  rejoices  in  him  of  its 
most  exalted  life.  Thus  far  the  divine  hero 
has  advanced  in  the  redemption  of  humanity. 
And  so  far  the  Novel  has  followed  in  the 
traces  of  that  divine  hero  in  elevating  man. 

The  Novel  and  its  brethren,  the  Tale  and 
the  Sketch,  have  likewise  the  merit  of  making 
us  acquainted  with  distant  lands  and  nations 
in  a  more  hearty  and  familiar  way  than  other 
books.  From  narrations  about  travels,  we 
get  accounts  of  outward  things  and  condi¬ 
tions.  In  scientific  books,  we  learn  about  the 
geography  and  geology  of  a  country ;  its  spe¬ 
cial  plants  and  animals,  dec. ;  are  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  features  of  the  people’s 
character  and  institutions.  But  the  Novel 
makes  us  look  into  the  hearts,  the  inner  life 
of  the  people ;  it  opens  to  us  the  home,  and 
introduces  us  there  to  the  father  and  mother, 
the  youth  and  the  girl,  the  child,  the  servant ; 
it  shows  us  what  is  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
the  aim  of  their  life,  their  joy  and  sorrow, 
labor  and  pastime ;  it  makes  us  see  the  trees 

*  In  the  English  Novels,  Mary  Barton,  and  Alton 
Locke,  the  great  social  questions  of  the  day  are  dis¬ 
cussed  (in  England)  in  their  relation  to  man,  who 
thereby  stands  forth  in  his  most  significative  impor¬ 
tance  as  a  member  of  society.  The  political  or  social 
Novel  appears  on  the  stage. 
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that  gire  them  shade,  the  flowers  that  give 
them  pleasure ;  in  a  word,  it  makes  us  be¬ 
hold  man,  in  his  whole  human  world,  with 
the  features  peculiar  to  that  country  among 
that  people. 

And  we  scarcely  know  of  a  greater  and 
more  profitable  enjoyment 'than  to  be,  in  our 
quiet  homes,  removed,  as  it  were  by  magic, 
to  foreign  lands  ;  to  get  acquainted  with  new 
characters  and  new  conditions,  and  to  learn 
from  them  at  least  how  vast  is  the  realm  of 
man,  how  manifold  the  resources  of  our 
earthly  life !  And  though  the  noble  and  ami¬ 
able  Swedish  poet.  Bishop  Frang^n,  charac¬ 
terized  the  Novel  as — 

“  An  event  that  never  happened 
yet  we  dare  assert,  in  consequence  of  our  own 
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experience,  th^  the  story  related  in  the  tru* 
Novel  really  has  happened,  and  happens  every 
day,  if  not  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Novel  points  out,  yet  in  analogous  ways ;  and 
that  no  Novel  is  so  romantic  as  actual  life. 

We  sincerely  wish  that  every  young  man 
and  every  young  girl  would  consider  their 
lives  in  their  truly  romantic  signification,  and 
early  prepare  themselves  for  writing  their 
autobiographies — the  Novel  of  which  ought 
to  be  something  far  better  than  a  slight  love- 
story.  But  should  it  turn  out  a  tale  of  love 
in  a  ^reat  style — so  much  the  better.  The 
genuine  Novel  is  such  a  biography ! 

[Oar  readers  will  be  so  good  as  to  remember  that 
Min  Bremer  wrote  this  little  article  in  Enyluk : 
and,  as  she  is  in  Stockholm,  cannot  coriect  her  proofs 
— this  will  account  for  some  little  obecority  in  style. 
—Ed.] 
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In  a  conversation  after  dinner  about  hand¬ 
writing,  as  indicating  character,  the  master 
of  the  bouse  produced  a  document  penned, 
as  be  truly  observed,  under  very  peculiar 
circumstances.  It  is  the  fragment  of  a  letter 
from  Daniel  O’Connell  to  his  Jidtit  Achates, 
George  Lidwell,  written  after  the  duel  with 
D’Elsterre,  but  before  the  final  consummation 
of  the  traged}.  Lidwell  was  to  have  been 
O’Connell’s  second  upon  the  occasion,  but, 
for  some  pressing  reason,  was  obliged  to 
leave  Dublin  pending  the  preliminary  defi¬ 
ances,  which  were  of  unusual  duration. 

As  D’Elsterre  only  survived  the  rencontre 
forty-eight  hours,  tiiis  letter  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  dispatch  from  the  field  of  battle, 
whilst  as  yet  the  flush  of  victory  had  not  been 
dashed  with  remorse,  and  a  little  exultation — 
all  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case 
considered — might,  perhaps,  have  been  ex¬ 
cusable.  But  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
It  is  a  dry,  hard  letter  enough,  indicating 
that  instinctive  attention  to  **  number  one  ” 
which  appears  to  have  grown  with  the 
writer’s  growth,  and  never  to  have  deserted 
him  during  the  most  vehement  or  the  most 
soul-subduing  passages  of  his  life.  The 
effect  of  the  transaction  upon  his  own  for¬ 
tunes  (bis  “good  chance,”  as  be  calls  it) 


seems  to  have  been  the  uppermost  thought ; 
but  that  apart,  no  feeling  of  a  truculent  or 
unbecoming  nature  displays  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  discover 
any  latent  spark  of  the  almost  maudlin  sen¬ 
sibility  which,  in  his  latter  days,  imparted 
so  high  a  coloring  to  Mr.  O’Connell’s  remi¬ 
niscences  of  this  unhappy  affair.  Although 
his  antagonist  lay  at  that  moment  in  a  state 
of  imminent  danger,  with  a  lovely  young 
wife  anxiously  watching  every  flutter  of  bis 
ebbing  life,  whilst  the  cries  of  her  firstborn 
in  tbe  cradle  beside  her  gave  poignancy  to 
her  sufferings,  and  heightened  the  interest  of 
“  the  situation,”  the  sentimental  victor  no¬ 
tices  none  of  these  matters,  but  coolly  relates 
how  “  greatly”  under  his  mark  the  unhappy  * 
man  h^  aimed ;  and  then,  in  a  postscript, 
speculates  on  the  Earl  of  Donoughmure  uk- 
ing  charge  of  the  Catholic  Petition.  All  this 
is  extremely  characteristic,  and  the  firm, 
even,  round  hand  in  which  it  is  indited,  re¬ 
pels  the  suspicion  of  an  assumed  coolness. 

It  is  written  on  a  sheet  of  letter-paper,  a 
part  of  tbe  leaf  from  the  date  nearly  to  the 
bottom  having  been  worn  off.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful,  therefore,  where  it  was  written;  but 
most  probably  from  the  three  first  letters 
1  (and  part  of  a  fourth)  of  the  name,  which 
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are  still  preserved,  he  was  then  at  Moore- 
held,  a  roadside  inn  and  posting-house,  near 
the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  then,  and  down  to 
a  recent  period,  much  frequented  by  south¬ 
ern  travellers.  The  seal  has  been  broken 
off,  but  enough  remains  to  show  that  the 
wax  was  black,  and  the  direction  on  the 
back  is — 

“  To  “  George  Lidwell,  Esq. 

“  Drofnard, 

“  Roscrea.” 

Here  is  a  faithful  copy  of  it  in  its  present 
fragmentary  stale : — 

Moor 

2d 

“  Mt  Dear  Lidwell, 

“  I  write  merely  to  thank  y 
and  again — and  again  for  you 
-ness. — Indeed  1  do  not  use  a  pi 
I  say  I  want  words  to  thank 
I  ought. 

The  papers  will  give  you  a 
details  of  my  affair  with  D’Elste 
-sequent  to  your  leaving  this. — We 
little  fighting. — He  fired  greatly 
He  is  I  am  happy  to  tell  you 
this  morning  but  his  life  is  still 
danger. — If  be  recovers  I  shall  say 
there  never  was  so  fortunate  a  man 
1  am — and  to  make  my  good  chance  quite  perfect 
— my  wife  never  heard  a  word  of  it  until  I  re¬ 
turned  from  the  ground. 

“  Believe  me  to  be 

“  Your  most  sincerely 
**  Obliged  and  faithful 

**  Dariel  O'Conrell. 

“  Will  Lord  D.  accept  our  petition  ?  Have  you 
any  influence  over  him  still  ? — I  wish  to  God  he 
would,  fur  our  sake  and  his,  accept  it  cordially. 
It  would  place  him  on  the  highest  station  in  Ire¬ 
land.” 

The  reading  of  this  letter  recalls  in  a  vivid 
manner  some  of  the  most  striking  incidents 
connected  with  that  tragical  event  in  O’Con- 
nell’s  history.  It  was  in  January,  1815,  that 
in  one  of  his  political  diatribes  at  the  agita¬ 
tion-shop  of  the  day,  (whether  it  was  called 
board,  or  club,  or  society),  O’Connell  com¬ 
plimented  the  municipal  b(^y  of  the  city  of 
Dublin  with  the  title  of  a  “  beggarly  corpo¬ 
ration.”  It  is  noteworthy,  that  nearly  thirty 
years  after  that,  having  first  richly  earned 
for  himself  the  distinctive  appellation  of 
“  King  of  Beggars,”  he  ruled  the  same  city 
as  its  Lord  Mayor,  representing  a  corporation 
composed  of  as  tag-rag  materials  as  ever 
disgraced  any  age  or  country. 

That,  however,  is  nothing  to  the  matter. 
The  old  corporation  had  no  great  right  to 
pride  itself  on  its  gentility,  and  it  was  con¬ 


sidered  a  hectoring  proceeding  when  one  of 
its  members  took  up  a  censure  bestowed 
upon  the  general  body  as  a  personal  offence, 
and  resolved  to  fasten  a  quarrel  upon  its 
author.  This  was  Mr.  D’Esterre,  a  retired 
marine  officer,  who  had  formed  a  mercantile 
connection  in  Dublin  and  become  a  member 
of  the  common  council.  His  affairs  were 
supposed  to  be  in  a  tottering  state  at  the 
time,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  he  was  the  more 
quick  to  take  the  reflection  to  himself.  Some 
were  so  charitable  as  to  insinuate  that  he  was 
anxious  to  seize  so  good  an  opportunity  to 
recommend  himself  to  the  Government  by 
humbling  a  public  enemy.  Whatever  might 
be  his  motive,  he  called  upon  Mr.  O’Connell 
to  retract  the  offensive  words,  and  Mr. 
O’Connell  stoutly  refused  to  do  so. 

Thereupon  ensued  a  state  of  society  such 
as  may  have  been  often  witnessed  in  the 
olden  times  of  Irish  misrule,  but  it  is  vain  to 
hope,  under  the  present  state  of  police,  that 
we  e’er  shall  “  look  upon  its  like  again.”  For 
two  or  three  days  the  town  was  domineered 
by  two  factions,  who  traversed  the  streets  in 
opposite  directions,  ostensibly  in  search  of 
one  another,  but  never  once  contriving  to 
come  face  to  face. 

At  one  time  Mr.  D’EIsterre,  armed  with  a 
cane,  sallied  forth  from  Dawson  Street  at¬ 
tended  by  some  score  of  true-blue  support¬ 
ers  of  our  glorious  constitution,  all  similarly 
equipped.  Swaggering  along  the  sunny  side 
of  Stephen’s  Green,  they  would  pass  down 
Grafton  Street  and  cross  the  river  by  Car¬ 
lisle  Bridge.  Rumor  ascribed  this  demon¬ 
stration  to  a  deadly  intention  to  horsewhip 
O’Connell  wherever  he  should  be  found. 

When  this  party  had  comfortably  housed 
itself  back  again  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  or 
was  sealed  at  Atwood’s  Coffee-room  in  Dame 
Street,  “  nursing  its  wrath  to  keep  it  warm,” 
over  a  competent  supply  of  mock  turtle, 
Daniel  O’Connell  with  a  stalwart  following 
would  come  like  tragedy,  ”  sweeping  by,  ’ 
every  mother’s  son  brandishing  a  defensive 
cudgel  and  casting  fierce  looks  across  the 
street  at  the  gownsmen  who  crowded  about 
the  college  gates,  eager  and  impatient  to  be¬ 
hold  the  conflict. 

A  strapping  fellow  was  Dan  in  that  day, 
tall,  active,  muscular,  and  full  of  life.  Hand 
to  hand,  he  would  have  been  an  ugly  cus¬ 
tomer  to  any  champion  the  thick- winded 
corporation  could  have  turned  out  against 
him.  But  as  in  the  Homeric  battles,  often 
two  heroes  “  ranging  for  revenge”  would 
traverse  the  field  for  the  length  of  a  day 
without  collision,  an  envious  mist  interposing. 
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80  the  steam  of  Atwood’s  soup,  or  the  hats 
of  the  Liberty  Boys  tossing  in  the  air,  still 
concealed  these  6ery  spirits  from  each  other’s 
sight ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  second  night, 
when  they  were  tired  and  ashamed  of  strut¬ 
ting  and  fretting  on  the  pavement,  that  a 
cartel  was  delivered  at  Mr.  O’Connell’s  house, 
and  a  meeting  appointed  for  the  following 
day. 

After  breakfast  on  the  following  morning, 
accordingly,  was  Mr.  O’Connell,  accompanied 
by  Major  Mac  Namara  and  some  other 
friends,  seen  passing  through  the  leading 
streets  of  our  metropolis  in  a  coach  drawn 
by  four  horses,  towards  the  Naas  road  ;  and 
much  about  the  same  hour  a  like  equipage 
with  Mr.  D’Esterre  and  his  friends  proceeded 
in  the  same  direction. 

It  was  not  unusual  in  those  days  to  manage 
such  matters  in  such  a  way.  Although  Lord 
Norbury  had  already  pronounced  his  opinion, 
that  “  the  first  report  of  a  duel  should  be 
that  of  the  pistols,”  display  and  fanfaronade 
were  not  considered  evidence  of  a  reluctance 
to  do  real  business :  and  at  a  much  later 
period  parties  in  quest  of  barbarous  satisfac¬ 
tion,  have  been  seen  to  move  with  an  undis¬ 
guised  intent  of  murder  towards  the  field, 
gathering  their  friends  and  admirers  as  they 
advanced,  and  followed  by  any  quantity  of 
barren  disinterested  amateurs  who  might 
think  it  worth  while  to  “  see  the  sport.” 

Thus  1  well  recollect  to  have  seen,  about 
six  years  after  that,  the  quiet  village  of  Ab- 
beyleix  disturbed  from  its  propriety  by  an 
inroad  of  equipages,  crowded  inside  and  out 
with  stern-looking  passengers,  who  demand¬ 
ed  refreshment  for  themselves  and  proven¬ 
der  for  their  horses.  They  bad  been  routed 
by  a  magistrate,  a  singularly  meddling  and 
officious  person,  who  had  interdicted  their 
meeting  in  the  adjacent  county  of  Kilkenny  ; 
and  Abbeyleix,  with  its  sequestered  woods 
and  lawns,  being  considered  **  a  nice  quiet 
place  to  fight  in,”  they  came  trooping,  in 
number  about  thirty,  first  to  breakfast,  and 
afterwards  to  settle  the  difiference  with  what 
appetite  they  might. 

It  was  a  motley  muster  as  could  well  be 
assembled  at  a  short  notice,  made  up  of  half¬ 
pay  militia  subalterns,  attorneys,  sporting 
squires  of  a  grade  now  nearly  extinct,  and 
two  or  three  gentlemen  of  unequivocal  pre¬ 
tensions.  There  were  noted  fire-eaters  in  the 
number,  at  least  haif-a-dozen,  who  had  each 
killed  or  seriously  disabled  bis  man  or  two  ; 
and  it  was  strange  to  remark  what  an  inferior 
order  of  humanity  those  manslayers  repre¬ 
sented.  They  were  distinguished  among  the 
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rest  by  their  smallness  of  stature  and  mean 
appearance,  without  anything  manly  in  their 
bearing,  but  on  the  contrary,  a  sinister  and 
rather  sneaking  cast  of  features,  as  if  they 
were  ashamed  to  look  at  the  image  which 
they  had  defaced.  It  was,  perhaps,  natural 
that  it  should  be  so ;  for  the  motive  which 
most  commonly  led  to  the  perpetration  of 
those  homicides  was  a  pitiful  and  vulgar  thirst 
for  eminence,  which  is  not  easily  gained  by  a 
person  of  low  attainments,  unless  by  some 
extraordinary  exertion  he  can  raise  himself 
from  the  ground 

“  Et  virfltn  victor  volitare  per  ora.” 

The  best  looking  and  most  interesting  per¬ 
sonage  in  the  whole  group  was  a  young  fel¬ 
low  named  Shaw,  of  a  fresh  complexion  and 
good  figure,  who  was  hawked  about  to  be 
shot  at  in  a  convenient  time  and  place,  by  one 
of  the  dirty  little  creatures  aforesaid.  Their 
attempt  to  desecrate  that  neighborhood,  how¬ 
ever,  was  frustrated  by  the  interference  of 
another  magistrate,  the  brother  of  the  noble 
proprietor,  who  was  also  the  incumbent  of 
the  parish,  and  who,  having  vainly  endeav¬ 
ored  to  overrule  the  pai'ty  to  a  peace,  bound 
them  over  not  to  transgress  the  law  within 
his  jurisdiction.  They  passed  on  therefore 
in  quest  of  some  other  “  quiet”  place,  and 
found  it,  as  the  shades  of  evening  were  de¬ 
scending  upon  them,  in  an  island  near  the 
source  of  the  River  Suir  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  from  which  they  had  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  retiring  after  a  few  moments’  delay,  to 
their  respective  homes,  leaving  the  fresh-col¬ 
ored  lad  above-mentioned  on  the  grass  behind 
them,  with  a  bullet  in  his  head.  He  died 
the  following  day,  and  all  because  the  law  is, 
or  was,  so  punctilious  as  not  to  permit  a 
county  magistrate  to  follow  or  arrest  a  mur¬ 
derer  prepense  one  inch  beyond  the  confines 
of  his  own  jurisdiction. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  O’Con¬ 
nell’s  rencontre  with  D’Esterre,  which  no 
magistrate,  lay  or  clerical,  paid  or  unpaid, 
dreamt  of  opposing  or  interfering  with  in  the 
slightest  degree  ?  The  only  visible  exertion 
of  authority  was  the  dispatch  of  a  squadron 
of  dragoons  from  the  Royal  Barracks,  after 
it  was  ascertained  that  all  Dublin  was  pour¬ 
ing  out  its  population  towards  the  expected 
field  of  battle.  Gigs,  cars,  and  postchaises, 
equestrians,  to  no  end,  and  an  innumerable 
concourse  of  the  lighlfooted  sons  of  the  sod, 
crowded  the  broad  road  at  the  back  of  Kil- 
mainham  jail  and  hurried  away  south.  As 
soon  as  this  state  of  things  was  known  at  the 
Castle,  orders  were  sent  to  the  military  au- 
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thorities  to  be  on  the  alert ;  but  whether  with  1 
a  view  to  arrest  the  principal  authors  of  the  | 
commotion  or  to  see  fair  play  observed  be¬ 
tween  them,  is  a  question  that  is  not  likely 
at  this  lime  of  day  to  receive  a  thorough  so¬ 
lution.  If  the  purpose  was  to  interrupt  the 
combat,  the  precaution  was  tardily  resolved 
upon  ;  for  the  departure  of  the  belligerents 
had  been  known  some  hours  before  the  troop¬ 
ers  were  in  the  saddle. 

To  account,  however,  for  these  things  bow 
can  be  at  best  only  matter  of  surmise.  All 
that  is  certain  is  that  a  very  diflTerent  result 
was  anticipated  from  that  which  came  to 
pass.  D’Esterre  was  a  reputed  fire-eater, 
and  his  cool  determination  had  been  proved 
on  a  very  trying  occasion.  The  mutineers  at 
the  Nore  had  seized  him,  and  required  him 
on  pain  of  death  to  assume  the  command  of 
a  ship,  which  he  fiercely  refused,  and  he  was 
actually  tied  up  at  the  yardarm  with  a  halter 
round  his  neck;  but  he  never  faltered.  "  Haul 
away,  ye  lubbers !”  was  his  defying  answer 
to  the  last  offer  of  these  dishonorable  terms. 
In  the  next  moment  he  would  have  been 
dangling  in  the  air,  had  not  the  chief  muti- 
neei's,  in  generous  admiration  of  a  spirit  so  apt 
to  excite  their  sympathies,  interposed  and 
procured  a  respite  for  further  parley.  An 
hour  at  such  a  crisis  is  generally  equivalent 
to  a  life.  He  was  sent  back  to  his  cabin  ; 
and  before  the  time  allowed  for  the  definitive 
enforcement  of  the  conditions  had  arrived, 
the  rage  of  the  conspirators  had  cooled  down. 
After  some  further  detention,  be  was  set 
ashore  to  join  the  other  officers  of  the  fleet. 

It  was  supposed  that  such  an  antagonist 
would  prove  an  awkward  customer  to  O'Con¬ 
nell,  against  whose  personal  courage  doubts 
were  even  then  entertained.  Not  long  be¬ 
fore,  an  unseemly  quarrel  with  a  brother  of 
the  long  robe  had  been  adjusted  in  a  manner 
little  conformable  to  the  truculent  notions  of 
honor  at  that  time  prevalent.  At  some  mi¬ 
nor  court,  where  it  was  safe  to  take  liberties 
with  the  presiding  power,  O’Connell  met  an 
argument  of  the  opposite  counsel,  Maurice 
Magrath,  with  this  unparliamenury  rejoin¬ 
der — “  Maurice,  you  lie  and  Maurice,  ta¬ 
king  up  a  volume  of  the  Statutes  at  Large 
that  lay  convenient  for  such  a  purpose,  flung 
the  same  at  his  learned  friend’s  head.  A 
me.ssage  followed,  and  on  the  ground,  when 
the  pistols  had  been  handed  to  the  parties, 
O’Connell,  who  was  the  challenger,  exclaim¬ 
ed  with  that  dramatic  pathos  in  which  he 
had  no  superior  either  on  the  stage  or  ofif  it, 

Now  am  I  going  to  fire  at  my  dearest  and 


best  friend.”  This  led  to  a  reconciliation, 
and  no  powder  was  burned. 

An  ill-natured  and  sanguinary  public  was 
not  slow  to  assign  the  worst  motive  to  the 
reminiscences  of  friendship  at  such  a  moment ; 
and  hence  people  were  prepared  to  expect 
an  easy  triumph  for  Mr.  D’Esterre.  Party 
spirit  could  scarcely  have  run  higher  than  it 
does  now,  but  personal  hatred  was  a  more 
avowed  ingredient  in  the  feeling  with  which 
an  obnoxious  politician  was  regarded.  It  is 
not  a  reflection  therefore  so  much  upon  the 
individuals  as  upon  the  spirit  of  the  time,  to 
say  that  there  were  men  in  office  who  would 
have  rejoiced  to  see  their  formidable  adver¬ 
sary  brought  low  in  any  manner.  To  such  a 
feeling,  at  least,  was  attributed  the  passive 
acquiescence  of  the  authorities  in  the  tumultu¬ 
ary  state  of  the  capital  previous  to  the  duel, 
and  their  abstinence  from  measures  of  preven¬ 
tion,  when  apprized  that  the  parties  bad 
proceeded  to  the  field. 

If  any  one  imagined,  however,  that  O’Con¬ 
nell  was  deficient  in  physical  courage,  it  was 
a  great  mistake.  He  had  nerve  to  sustain 
him  in  any  danger,  though  it  never  was  a 
part  of  his  philosophy  to  court  it.  As 
Madame  de  Stael  said  of  Napoleon — whom 
the  hero-mongers  reproached  for  not  having 
rushed,  like  Catiline,  into  the  thick  of  the 
carnage  at  Waterloo  and  perished  sword  in 
hand— of  death  in  itself  he  had  no  fear  ;  but 
death  would  have  been  a  reverse,  and  to  re¬ 
verses  of  every  kind  he  had  a  decided  objection. 
So  neither  was  it  any  part  of  O’Connell’s  plan, 
with  a  brilliant  career  before  him,  to  run  a  tilt 
at  every  one  he  met.  If  he  did  not  run  out 
of  the  way,  it  was  as  much  as  either  his 
friends  or  his  foes  had  a  right  to  expect. 
The  desperate  course  which  he  steered  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  in  the  teeth  of  hostile 
administrations,  among  the  breakers  which 
separate  the  anchorage  of  the  law  from  the 
wild  surf  of  treason  and  rebellion,  is  an  an¬ 
swer  to  the  absurd  imputation  of  personal 
fear  as  a  defect  in  O’Connell’s  nature.  He 
was  in  fact  daring  even  to  rashness :  and  it 
is  notorious  that  his  wife’s  health  suffered 
materially,  nay,  very  probably  her  life  was 
shortened,  by  unceasing  agonies  of  trepida¬ 
tion  and  alarm,  lest  his  temerity  should  at 
length  place  him  within  the  fangs  of  legal 
vengeance.  Is  it  not  absurd  to  suppose  that 
such  a  man  would  shrink  into  a  corner  from 
the  discharge  of  a  pistol  ? 
j  The  story  of  his  encounter  with  D’Ksterre 
is  soon  told.  As  he  said  himself  in  the  letter 
I  to  Lid  well,  they  had  “  little  fighting.”  It 
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was  nearly  sunset  when  they  were  placed  on 
the  ground,  in  a  field  at  Bishopscourt,  in  the 
county  of  Kildare,  about  twelve  miles  distant 
from  Dublin.  The  place  was  well  chosen  for 
spectators,  being  near  the  foot  of  a  hill,  from 
which  many  thousands  could,  and  did,  be¬ 
hold  the  proceedings  without  crowding  or 
interruption.  A  chilling  sight  it  must  have 
been  to  the  small  party  of  friends  who  at¬ 
tended  poor  D’Esterre,  to  find  themselves 
hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  hostile  ranks, 
whose  menacing  looks  left  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  a  speedy  retribution  would  follow,  should 
the  result  prove  untoward  to  the  popular 
idol.  They  must  have  been  men  of  no  ordi¬ 
nary  determination,  to  have  consented  to 
stand  the  hazard  at  all  against  such  threat¬ 
ening  odds ;  no  rules  of  chivalry  required 
them  to  enter  lists  surrounded  exclusively 
by  the  partisans  of  an  adverse  and  angry 
faction ;  and  it  certainly  argued  but  little 
magnanimity  in  the  managers  at  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  not  to  have  rejected  such  a  fearful 
advantage,  and  proposed  a  more  secret  meet¬ 
ing. 

Not  one  of  the  whole  assemblage  main¬ 
tained  a  more  intrepid  demeanor,  under 
these  trying  circumstances,  than  D’Esterre. 
However  needlessly  he  may  have  sought  the 
quarrel,  being  in,  he  conducted  himself  with 
unaffected  manliness.  His  second  was  a 
brother  corporator,  who,  inexperienced  in 
the  science  of  projectiles,  accepted  the  servi¬ 
ces  of  an  adept  in  loading  the  pistols.  A 
great  deal  was  supposed  to  depend  upon 
that  operation  ;  half  a  grain  of  powder,  over 
or  under,  being  deemed  equal  to  the  square 
of  the  distance  in  determining  the  point  of 
incidence.  The  old  tacticians  did  nut  use  to 
be  so  precise,  but  shook  the  charge,  a  dit- 
cretion,  out  of  a  powder-horn.  Happily  it 
has  almost  ceased  to  be  of  the  least  impor¬ 
tance,  whether  of  the  two  methods  be  the 
more  effective.  But,  on  the  occasion  of 
which  we  speak,  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  over-exact  science  saved  O’Connell’s  life. 

Mr.  Frederick  Piers,  who  had  undertaken 
the  nice  operation  of  measuring  out  the 
menstruum  necessary  for  giving  the  bolus 
due  effect,  is  supposed  to  have  been  too 
sparing  of  his  powder.  Some  persons,  who 
were  spectators  of  the  event,  alleged  that 
the  fault  was  D’Esterre’s,  who,  in  his  haste  to 
have  the  first  shot,  fired  before  his  pistol  had 
been  brought  to  a  proper  level.  Whatever 
the  cause,  the  bullet  entered  the  ground  be¬ 
fore  O’Connell’s  feet,  and  he,  never  the  man 
to  throw  a  “  good  chance”  away,  took  a 
steady  aim  and  shot  his  antagonist  in  the  hip. 
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The  ceremonial  observed  on  this  occasion 
differed  from  that  which  was  usually  ob¬ 
served,  in  the  omission  of  any  signal,  or 
word  of  command.  The  parties  were  placed 
on  the  ground,  and  left  to  their  own  discre¬ 
tion  to  choose  their  time,  and  to  use  the 
weapons  of  offence  which  had  been  commit¬ 
ted  to  them. 

The  reason  assigned  for  this  departure 
from  the  regular  usage  was  that  D’Esterre 
had,  in  a  previous  rencontre,  fired  at  his  man 
before  the  word  could  be  given,  and  hit  him  ; 
and  that  it  was  therefore  deemed  advisable 
to  preclude  him  from  taking  a  similar  advan¬ 
tage  on  this  occasion. 

The  procedure  was  not  without  a  prece¬ 
dent.  Curran,  a  great  many  years  before, 
when  he  was  a  stripling  unknown  to  fame, 
provoked  a  quarrel  in  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Clonmel,  with  one  Walsh,  the  mob-favorite 
of  his  day,  and  they  went  out,  accompanied 
by  the  whole  court,  except  the  judge  and 
jury.  They  were  taken  to  a  field,  well  in¬ 
closed  with  hedges,  and  placed  in  opposite 
corners,  just  as  if  they  had  been  a  pair  of 
bulls  turned  into  a  paddock.  The  whole 
population,  from  the  outside  of  the  fence, 
eagerly  watched  and  encouraged  their  mutual 
advances.  They  both  fired,  and  missed;  a 
“  lame  and  impotent  conclusion,”  provoca¬ 
tive  of  derisive  cheers,  amid  the  echoes  of 
which  the  combatants  re-entered  the  court, 
to  receive  the  ironical  congratulations  of  their 
long- robed  brethren.  The  affair  had  occu¬ 
pied  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

But,  on  this  occasion,  it  was  no  derisive 
cheer  which  rose  up  to  heaven ;  but  a  loud 
and  cruel  yell  of  triumph  went  forth  from 
the  valley,  and  was  sent  back  again  from  the 
hills,  while  its  echoes  were  prolonged  from 
field  to  field,  and  passed  away  to  dUtant  mul¬ 
titudes,  who  telegraphed  the  event,  with  in¬ 
credible  speed,  into  the  heart  of  the  city. 
The  hapless  victim,  of  his  own  intemperate 
folly,  lay  writhing  in  torture ;  but  the  pang, 
which  that  shout  sent  through  his  heart,  far 
surpassed — as  he  described  it  on  his  dying 
bed — the  anguish  of  his  wound.  A  bitter 
thing  surely  it  must  be,  to  hear  thousands  of 
your’  fellow-creatures  rejoicing,  with  one 
voice,  in  your  calamity ;  and  such  was  the 
requiem  which  attended  poor  D’Elsterre  from 
that  luckless  field.  The  following  day,  while 
the  shades  of  death  were  thickening  around 
him,  his  victor — taking  his  ease  at  his  inn — was 
speculating  on  the  advantages  which  the 
Catholic  Question  might  reap  from  the 
patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Donoughmore. 

“  So  runs  the  world  away.” 
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America  is  a  great  fact.  Even  the  dim¬ 
eyed,  bespectacled  Old  World  can  see  and 
acknowledge  that — crabbed  and  purblind  as 
the  aged  witness  is  thought  over  the  water. 
A  greater  fact,  measured  by  square  inches, 
it  might  be  hard  to  find.  Equally  great, 
perhaps,  if  considered  as  the  theatre  of 
scenes  of  struggle  and  acts  of  enterprise, 
present  and  advent,  in  the  drama  of  the 
world’s  progress,  in  the  working  out  of  in¬ 
terests,  and  the  solution  of  problems,  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  material,  moral,  social,  polili-  ^ 
cal.  But  one  thing  American  there  is,  which 
we  cannot  yet  regard  as  a  great  fact ;  one 
thing,  which  at  best,  is  only  a  fiction  founded 
upon  fact:  and  that  is,  its  poetical  literature. 
Hitherto  the  national  genius  has  sought — 
or  rather  has  found  ready  to  hand — other 
modes  of  expressing  its  character  and  assert¬ 
ing  its  power.  It  has  been  occupied  with 
the  task  of  ordering  the  chaos  of  elements, 
colossal  and  crude,  rich  with  teeming  germs 
of  promise,  amid  which  its  lot  is  cast ;  it 
has  been  too  busy  to  sing,  though  not  to 
talk  ;  it  has  had  too  many  urgent  calls  on  its 
physical  faculties,  its  bread-winning  arts  and 
money-making  appliances,  to  “go  courting” 
the  coy  muses,  or  to  build  model  stables  for 
Pegasus.  The  young  Titan’s  instinct  has 
been  to  exercise  his  muscular  frame  in  turn¬ 
ing  prairies  into  parks,  and  forests  into  cities, 
and  rivers  into  mill-streams,  rather  than 
haunt  the  pine-woods  in  quest  of  aboriginal 
dryads,  or  invoke  primaeval  silence  in  the 
depth  of  sylvan  wilds,  with  hymns  inspired 
by  the  ecstasy  and  attuned  to  the  large  ut¬ 
terance  of  the  elder  gods  of  song.  Com¬ 
pared  with  her  other  attainments,  America’s 
poetry  is  backward,  stunted,  unshapen.  It 
n,  comparatively,  a  lisping  speech.  Its  stars 
are  many  in  number,  but  pale  in  lustre ;  not 
much  differing  from  one  another  in  glory, 
and  altogether  comprising  a  sort  of  milky 
way,  with  a  toupqon  of  water  in  it ;  whereof 
the  constellated  members,  though  for  ever 
singing  as  they  shine,  have  not  yet  caught 
the  rolling  music  of  the  spheres.  American 
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poetry  is  not  of  its  mother  earth,  earthy. 

It  is  rather  of  the  Old  World,  worldly. 

Imitation  is,  in  effect,  the  vice  of  transat¬ 
lantic  verse;  the  very  head  and  front  of  its 
offending.  Not  yet  has  it  learned  to  walk 
alone  on  the  steeps  of  Parnassus,  bold  as  is 
the  national  mien,  and  firm  as  is  its  step,  on 
the  level  of  this  work-day  world.  Again 
and  again  we  hear  the  complaint,  that  Amer¬ 
ican  poets  give  us  back  our  own  coin,  thin¬ 
ned  and  deteriorated  by  the  transit — “  as  if 
America  had  not  the  ore  of  song  in  all  her 
rivers,  and  a  mint  of  her  own  in  every  moun¬ 
tain,  she  does  little  more  for  the  service  of 
the  muse  than  melt  down  our  English  gold 
and  recast  it  in  British  forms.”  Again  and 
again  we  hear  it  charged  on  the  American 
bard,  that  he  is  a  dealer  rather  than  a  pro¬ 
ducer,  an  echo  rather  than  a  voice,  a  shadow 
rather  than  a  reality;  that  what  he  exports 
he  can  hardly  be  said  to  grow  ;  that  he  has 
no  faith  in  his  native  muses;  that  Europe  is 
the  Mecca  of  his  poetical  superstition — Eng¬ 
land  the  Jerusalem  of  his  imaginative  wor¬ 
ship;  and  that  when,  at  length,  the  harp  is 
taken  down  from  the  trees  where  for  centu¬ 
ries  it  has  hung  tuneless,  it  is  but  to  sing  the 
old  songs  of  his  poetical  Zion  in  a  strange 
land.  “  How  is  it,”  asks  an  eloquent  critic, 
“  that  America’s  children,  who  wear  the  new 
costume  of  their  condition  with  an  ostenta¬ 
tion  so  preposterous,  put  on  the  old  thread¬ 
bare  garments  of  the  past  whenever  they  sit 
down  to  the  lyre  ?  While  the  prosaic  Amer¬ 
ican  is  acting  poetry  without  knowing  it, 
building  up  new  cities  in  a  night,  as  the  poet 
in  the  old  time  reared  his  fabrics,  the  bard 
I  his  brother  is  haunting  the  ruins  of  the  Eu- 
!  ropean  past.  The  transatlantic  muse  is  an 
i  exile,  as  much  as  in  the  days  of  the  pilgrim 
fathers.  Her  aspect  is  that  of  an  emigrant, 
I  who  has  found  no  settlement ;  her  talk  that 
of  one  who  ‘fain  would  be  hame  to  her  ain 
I  countree.’  In  a  word,  all  things  that  creep 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  have  gone  up  with 
the  American  to  his  new  ark  of  refuge,  and 
naturalized  themselves  there  ;  but  again  and 
«8 
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avain  the  dove  U  sent  forth  to  bring  in  the 
olive-branch  of  song  from  a  strange  land.” 
This  indictment  is  conbrmed  by  America 
herself.  Says  one  of  her  shrewdest  sons  to 
his  loving  brethren. 

The  most  of  you  (this  is  what  strikes  all  beholders) 
Have  a  mental  and  physical  stoop  in  the  8houlder<; 
Tbouch  you  ought  to  be  free  as  the  winds  and 
the  waves, 

You’ve  the  gait  and  the  manners  of  runaway 
slaves ; 

Though  you  brag  of  your  New  World,  you  don’t 
half  believe  in  it, 

And  as  much  of  the  Old  as  is  possible  weave  in- 
it.  .  .  . 

You  steal  Englishmen’s  books  and  think  Engl  ish 
men’s  thought. 

With  their  salt  on  her  tail  the  wild  eagle  is 
caught; 

Your  literature  suits  its  each  whisper  and  motion 
To  what  will  be  thought  of  it  over  the  ocean. 

Emerson,  again,  utters  his  aspirations  for  a 
day  when  his  country’s  long  apprenticeship 
to  the  literature  of  other  lands  shall  draw  to 
a  close ;  when  the  millions  who  are  there 
rushing  into  life  shall  6nd  they  can  no  longer 
feed  on  the  sere  remains  of  foreign  harvests ; 
when  poetry  shall  revive  and  lead  in  a  new 
ago.  And  so  with  almost  every  literary 
“  power”  among  his  countrymen.  Nowhere 
is  the  charge,  such  as  it  is,  ignored — by 
grand  or  petty  jury. 

Now,  imitation  in  poetry  is  ipso  facto  ex- 
communication  from  the  inner  circle  of  the 
ecclesia  of  song.  It  strips  the  imitator  of 
bis  priestly  vestments.  It  cuts  off  the  can¬ 
didate  from  first-class  honors.  The  world 
declines  to  recognize  a  revised  edition  of 
Homer’s  “  Achilles,”  or  a  modernized  version 
of  Shake  peare’s  "  Hamlet,”  or  a  corrected 
proof  of  Milton’s  “Satan.”  Imitation  in 
such  cases  implies  either  the  feebleness  of 
self-distrust,  or  the  boldness  of  piracy,  and, 
either  way,  pronounces  its  own  doom. 

Has  America,  then,  no  poets?  We  are 
not  sophistic  enough  to  set  about  proving  a 
negation  of  that  sort.  But  if  it  be  asked, 
“  Has  she  any  great  poets  ?”  then  we,  who 
love  America  much,  but  truth  more, — who 
like  to  read  Bryant  and  Longfellow,  but  not 
in  forgetfulness  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton, — 
then  we  venture  to  answer.  “  Surely  not.” 
Here  again  we  are  not  called  upon  to  prove 
a  negative.  Let  the  New  York  Dante  ap¬ 
pear  ;  let  the  Boston  Chaucer  arise ;  let  the 
Charlestown  Wordsworth  come  forth — each 
in  the  spirit  and  power,  not  merely  in  the 
mantle,  of  the  respective  bards — and  forth¬ 
with  the  oracles  of  criticism  are  dumb,  only 


to  find  new  speech  wherein  to  welcome  the 
new  comers.  Understand  what  you  may  by 
the  perhaps  indefinite  expression  “great 
poets,”  we  simply  imply  that  America  has 
not  yet  produced  an  “  Iliad,”  or  a  “  Divine 
Comedy,”  or  a  “Jerusalem  Delivered;”  not 
yet  a  “Prometheus  Bound,”  or  a  "Mac¬ 
beth,”  a  “  Faery  Queene,”  or  a  “  Paradise 
Lost;”  not  yet,  to  approach  more  debatable 
ground,  a  “  Marmion,”  or  a  “  Childe  Har¬ 
old,”  an  “  Excursion,”  or  a  “  Gertrude  of 
Wyoming,”  We  will  add,  however,  that  in 
the  matter  of  living  poets,  we  have  anything 
but  a  crushing  majority  of  merit.  .And 
doubtless  the  day  will  dawn — it  may  be 
soon — when  the  American  imagination  shall 
prove  its  creative  power.  And  her  first 
great  poet — one  of  her  living  prophets  hath 
prophesied  it — will  take  his  inspiration  J‘from 
those  very  themes  and  objects  from  which, 
in  her  young  and  imitative  time,  the  transat¬ 
lantic  muse  seeks  to  escape.  He  will  teach 
truth  by  American  parable.  The  wisdom 
which  is  of  all  time  and  of  every  land,  will 
be  presented  by  him  in  the  especial  form  and 
striking  aspects  which  she  has  chosen  for 
herself  in  the  country  wherein  he  sings.” 
America’s  future  will  have  its  poetry  “  ut¬ 
tered,”  as  her  past  has  its  poetry  “  unex¬ 
pressed  ” — 

For  though  no  poet  then  she  had  to  glorify  her 
fame, 

Her  deeds  were  poems,  that  could  light  dead 
words  with  living  fiame. 

The  time  has  been  when  Richard  Henry 
Dana  was  regarded  as  America’s  brightest 
orb  of  song.  And  there  are  probably  still 
those  who  claim  for  him  this  bright  particu¬ 
lar  star-shine.  His  verses  are  distinguished 
by  meditative  calmness,  religious  aspiiations, 
and  manly  simplicity.  This  simplicity,  in¬ 
deed,  trenches  on  the  bald  and  barren,  and 
has  been  called  morbid  in  its  character.  His 
diction  is  often  common-place  and  prosaic, 
but  occasionally  indulges  in  abrupt,  and  of¬ 
ten  spasmodic,  intervals  of  "  strong  endeav¬ 
or.”  Sometimes  unruffled  and  musical,  it 
is  at  others  rasping,  rugged,  grating,  to 
“  ears  polite.”  That  Mr.  Dana  specifically 
and  of  set  purpose  imitates  any  one  particu¬ 
lar  bard,  we  do  not  believe  :  whatever  of  the 
imitative  feebleness  just  referred  to  may  at¬ 
tach  to  bis  poems,  is  there  rather  implicitly, 
and  by  “spontaneous  generation”  (if  that 
may  be  said  of  anything  imitative).  His 
tendency,  however,  is  to  the  reflective  stand¬ 
point  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge ;  and 
his  doctrines  of  idealism  and  super-sensual 
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insight,  now  widely  and  earnestly  affirmed, 
and  often  exaggerated,  at  Boston  and  other 
nests  of  the  singing  birds,  were  once  scouted 
as  heretical  by  haters  of  paradox,  and  by 
cut  butio  men  of  letters. 

For  his  prose  writings  as  well  as  his  verse,  1 
a  permanent  place  is  assured  to  him  by  Gris¬ 
wold,  in  the  literature  of  America.  As  a 
prose  writer  (though  malicious  detractors 
may  affect  to  see  nothing  but  prose  in  him) 
he  is  almost  wholly  unknown  in  England. 
His  “  Paul  Felton”  and  “  Tom  Thornton” 
have  been  beard  of  ;  voil'a  tout.  Yet  his  do¬ 
ings  in  romance,  politics,  and  criticism,  have 
been  considerable,  though  far  from  success¬ 
ful  in  a  pecuniary  sense  ; — his  son’s  graphic 
narrative  of  “Two  Years  before  the  Mast” 
has  had  a  run  to  which  he  is  quite  a  stranger. 
It  is  nearly  forty  years  since  he  began  his 
contributions  to  the  North  American  Reviev), 
in  the  editorship  of  which  he  afterwards  took 
part.  It  was  in  this  journal  that  he  excited 
the  opposition  of  the  "  Queen  Anne’s  Men” 
and  reigning  arbiters  in  poetical  criticism,  by 
his  eulogy  of  the  Lake  poets.  He  ‘‘  thought 
poetiy  was  something  more  than  a  recrea¬ 
tion  ;  that  it  was  something  superinduced 
upon  the  realities  of  life;  he  believed  the  ideal 
and  the  spiritual  might  be  as  real  as  the  visible 
and  the  ungible;  thought  there  were  truths 
beyond  the  understanding  and  the  senses, 
and  not  to  be  reached  by  ratiocination.”* 
In  a  periodical  of  his  own,  called  the  Idle 
Man,  he  published  his  novel  of  “  Tom  Thorn¬ 
ton,”  which  an  able  reviewer  has  pronounced 
“interesting,”  and  written  in  a  “style  of 
earnestness  which  holds  truth  paramount 
even  to  taste,  and  refuses  to  adorn  vice  with 
a  veil  of  beauty.”  This  periodical  ceased 
with  the  first  volume,  which  did  not  pay  its 
expenses,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  absence  of 
laws  of  protective  copyright;  and  to  this 
“  cause  defective”  is  attributed  Mr.  Dana’s 
discouragement  from  the  literary  enterprises 
which  oilierwi»e  he  would  have  engaged  in. 
However,  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Flint,  the 
Idle  Man  has  become  as  established  a  clas¬ 
sic  in  the  United  States  as  the  “  Sketch 
Book”  itself.  To  become  a  classic,  by  the 
way,  is  presumably  identical  with  being  “  put 
on  tlie  shelf,”  which  is  a  phrase  with  a  Janus 
face.  Few  are  the  libraries  where  the  clas¬ 
sics  don’t  want  dusting.  They  are  not,  by 
popular  interpretation,  synonymous  with 
what  Charles  Lamb  called  “  readable  books” 
— a  title  recently  assumed  by  a  London  se¬ 
ries,  which  thus,  in  its  every  advertisement. 


hints  unutterable  things  as  to  the  unreada¬ 
bility  of  rival  issues. 

Although  evidently  predisposed  to  poetry 
of  a  meditative  cast,  and  of  soothing,  “  all 
serene”  purpose,  Mr.  Dana’s  longest  and  best 
known  effort  is  in  quite  a  different  key,  and 
adventures  the  treatment  of  a  dramatic  theme, 
with  “  striking  effects,”  in  a  suitably  rapid 
and  exciting  manner.  “  The  Buccaneer”  is 
a  legend  connected  with  an  island  on  the 
New  England  coast — the  oral  tradition  itself 
being  “  added  to,”  and  “  diminished  from,” 
by  the  poet,  according  to  the  supposed  ex¬ 
igencies  of  his  art.  A  murder  at  sen  by  a 
pirate,  Matthew  Lee  by  name,  and  a  preter¬ 
natural  process  of  retribution,  are  the  theme. 
The  distinctive  feature  in  the  adjustment  of 
the  just  recompense  of  reward,  is  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  White  Horse,  which  was  cast 
overboard  after  its  mistress,  and  whose  spec¬ 
tre  is  the  agent  of  6nal  suffering  and  penal 
woe  to  the  reprobate  seaman.  A  fear,  half 
ribald  jest,  half  shrinking  apprehension,  lest 
by  some  wild  miracle  the  white  steed  should 
find  utterance  to  reveal  bloody  secrets,  just 
as  in  old,  old  times  the  diviner’s  ass  had  the 
sudden  faculty  of  speech,  constrains  Lee  to 
hurl  him  to  the  waves  alive,  and  bid  him  ride 
them  as  he  may.  Then  and  there,  the  cry 
of  the  struggling  brute  is  appalling  to  the 
ruffians  on  deck,  as  they  watch  his  wrestlings 
wiih  the  yeasty  waters — now  sinking,  now 
rearing  upwards — “  then  drifts  away  :  but 
through  the  night  they  hear  far  off  that 
dreadful  cry.”  To  blot  out  the  last  vestige 
of  crime,  the  ship  itself  is  burnt ;  and  the 
desperadoes  settle  down  on  the  solitary  island 
“of  craggy  rock  and  sandy  bay,”  to  enjoy  the 
“  much  fine  gold”  for  which  they  have  sold 
ship,  business,  conscience,  and  peace.  They 
try  to  drown  reffection  in  jovial  riot : 

.Mat  lords  it  now  throughout  the  isle: 

tlis  hand  falls  heavier  than  before. 

All  dread  alike  hU  frown  or  smile ; — 

None  come  within  his  dour. 

Save  those  who  dipped  their  hands  in  blood  with 
him ; 

Save  those  who  laughed  to  see  the  white  horse 
swim. 

The  anniversary  of  the  crime  comes  round  : 
the  guilty  revellers  keep  high  holiday.  But 
at  midnight  there  is  a  strange  vision  seen ; 
at  midnight,  a  strange  cry  heard ;  across  the 
dark  waters  Hits  a  ship  in  flames,  riding  up¬ 
right  and  still,  shedding  a  wild  and  lurid  light 
around  her,  scaring  the  sea-birds  from  their 
nests,  and  making  them  dart  and  wheel  with 
deafening  screams — while  above  the  wave 
uprises,  ghastly  white,  a  horse’s  head. 
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“There,  on  the  sea,  he  stands — the  Spectre-  i 
Horse  !  He  moves ;  he  gains  the  sands,”  ! 
and  onward  speeds,  his  ghostly  sides  stream¬ 
ing  with  a  cold  blue  light,  his  path  shining 
like  a  swift  ship’s  wake:  onward  speeds,  till 
he  reaches  Lee’s  blasted  threshold,  and  with 
neigh  that  seems  the  living  trump  of  hell, 
summons  the  pirate  to  mount  and  away  1 
But  the  hour  of  hnal  vengeance  is  not  yet 
come,  and  though  Lee  mounts  the  spirit- 
steed  and  is  borne  whither  he  would  not,  and 
sees  into  ocean  depths  where  lie  the  sleeping 
dead,  done  to  death  by  him  ;  yet  with  the 
morning  he  is  again  quit  of  the  apparition, 
and  left  to  brood  on  his  sins  and  await  the 
last  scene  of  all — standing  on  the  cliff,  be¬ 
neath  the  sun’s  broad  Berce  blaze,  but  him¬ 
self  “  as  stiff  and  cold  as  one  that’s  dead” — 
lost  in  a  dreamy  trouble  “of  some  wild 
horror  past,  and  coming  woes.”  Misery 
withers  the  caitiff’s  existence  for  another 
year ;  and  again  the  burning  ship  is  seen, 
and  the  while  steed  visits  him,  and  gives 
warning  that  the  next  visit  shall  be  the  last. 
Punctual  and  inexorable  visitant ! — he  comes 
in  his  season,  and  in  vain  Lee  flings  and 
writhes  in  wild  despair;  “the  spiiit-corse 
holds  him  by  fearful  spell a  mystic  fire 

Illumes  the  sea  around  their  track — 

The  curling  comb,  and  dark  steel  wave : 

There,  yet,  sits  Lee  the  spectre’s  back — 

Gone !  gone !  and  none  to  save  ! 

They’re  seen  no  more ;  the  night  has  shut  them  in. 
May  Heaven  have  pity  on  thee,  man  of  sin  ! 

The  earth  has  washed  away  its  stain  ; 

The  sealed  up  sky  is  breaking  forth. 

Mustering  its  glorious  hosts  again. 

From  the  far  south  and  north ; 

The  climbing  moon  playf  on  the  rippling  sea. 
- O,  whither  on  its  waters  rideth  Lee  7 

Tlie  legend  is  a  telling  one.  And  Mr. 
Dana  has  told  it  impressively.  But  in  the 
hands  of  a  more  devoted  romanticist  it  would 
have  told  much  better.  It  is  here  a  some¬ 
what  hard  and  bald  composition — not  unfre- 
quently  obscure  from  compression  and  ellip¬ 
tical  treatment.  The  metre  selected,  too, 
requires  for  success  a  delicate  and  varied 
mastery  of  musical  rhythm  on  the  part  of  the 
poet,  and  some  familiarity  with  its  character 
on  that  of  the  reader.  Some  stanzas  are 
excellent — others  curt  and  rugged  to  a  de¬ 
gree.  Judging  by  the  rest  of  his  poems,  Mr. 
Dana  was  out  of  his  element  in  this  stern 
fancy-piece  of  legendary  lore ;  and  certainly, 
had  we  read  the  others  first,  we  should  have 
been  surprised  by  the  imaginative  power  he 
hat  brought  to  bear  on  a  superstition  of  pi¬ 


racy  and  blood,  involving  the  use  of  ma¬ 
chinery  from  the  spirit-world. 

The  brief  introduction  to  the  tragedy  is 
quite  in  his  happiest  style,  and  breathes  a  me¬ 
lodious  tranquillity  aptly  chosen,  by  contrast 
to  the  advent  agitation  of  struggling  passion 
and  savage  discord.  We  see,  in  a  few  pic¬ 
turesque  lines,  a  lonely  island,  all  in  silence, 
but  for  ocean’s  roar,  and  the  fitful  cry,  heard 
through  sparkling  foam,  of  the  shrill  sea¬ 
bird  : 

But  when  the  light  winds  lie  at  rest. 

And  on  the  glassy,  heaving  sei. 

The  black  duck,  with  her  glossy  breast. 

Sits  swinging  silently, — 

How  beautiful !  no  ripples  break  the  reach, 

And  silvery  waves  go  noiseless  up  the  beach. 

There  are  not  many  verses  equal  to  that  in 
the  “  Buccaneer” — not  many  figures  so  sug¬ 
gestive  as  that  of  the  silent  rocking  of  the 
black  duck  on  the  gentle  cradle  of  an  un¬ 
vexed  sea. 

The  “  Changes  of  Home”  is,  as  the  subject 
demands,  meditative  and  pathetic.  The  poet 
revisits  the  scene  of  boyhood,  and  is  smitten 
to  his  poet’s  soul  by  the  revolution  and  decay 
and  innovation  it  reveals ;  or  rather,  by  the 
revolution  and  decay  be  discovers  in  himself, 
while  outward  aspects,  so  far  as  Nature  is 
concerned,  continue  much  as  they  were.  He 
meets  one,  who,  like  the  pastor  in  the  “  Ex¬ 
cursion,”  informs  him  of  the  chronicles  of  the 
village.  There  are  many  touching  passages 
— as  this: 

To  pass  the  doors  where  I  had  welcomed  been. 
And  none  but  unknown  voices  hear  within  ; 
Strange,  wondering  facet  at  those  windows  see, 
Once  lightly  tapped,  and  then  a  nod  for  me  / — 
To  walk  full  cities,  and  yet  feel  alone — 

From  day  to  day  to  listen  to  the  moan 
Of  mourning  trees — ’iwas  sadder  here  unknown. 

A  tale  of  love  and  bereavement  and  madness 
is  the  mainstay  of  this  poem,  and  is  very 
feelingly  narrated — “soon  ’tis  told — simple 
though  sad  ;  no  mystery  to  unfold,  save  that 
one  great,  dread  mystery,  the  mind.”  Sen¬ 
timent  and  diction  are  both  pleasing  in  these 
verses. 

The  poem  entitled  “  Factitious  Life”  is 
founded  on  Wordsworth’s  protest,  that  the 
world  is  too  much  with  us,  our  hearts  given 
away,  our  powers  wasted.  But  there  is  more 
life  and  heat  and  meaning  in  that  memorable 
sonnet  of  Rydal’s  bard,  than  in  this  protract¬ 
ed  effort  of  didactic  philosophy.  The  satire 
is  so-so ;  the  humor  not  very  genial ;  the 
poetry  perilously  akin  to  prose,  albeit  so 
anti-prosaic  and  anti-utilitarian  in  its  purpose. 
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That  purpose  is  indeed  high  and  praisewor¬ 
thy  ;  nor  do  we  object,  as  the  author  seems 
to  have  apprehended,  to  his  commencing  in  a 
comparatively  trifling  vein,  and  falling  gradu¬ 
ally  into  the  serious,  and  at  last  resting  ••  in 
that  which  should  be  the  home  of  all  our 
thoughts,  the  religious.’*  The  protest  is 
against  reducing  man’s  soul  to  the  limits  of 
the  conventional,  cramping  his  mind  by  rules 
of  etiquette,  substituting  respectability  for 
virtue — "  to  keep  in  with  the  world  your  only 
end,  and  with  the  world  to  censure  or  de¬ 
fend” — it  is  against  a  modish  existence,  where 
singularity  alone  is  sin,  where  manners  rather 
than  heart  are  the  subject  of  education, 
where  the  simple  way  of  right  is  lost,  and 
curious  expedients  substituted  for  truth. 
And  the  aspiration  is  for  a  return  of  the 
fresh,  inartiflcial  time,  in  the  now  dim  past, 
when 

Free  and  ever  varying  played  the  heart ; 

Great  Nature  schooled  it ;  life  was  not  an  art : 
And  as  the  bosom  heaved,  so  wrought  the  mind ; 
The  thought  put  forth  in  act ;  and,  unconfined, 
The  whole  man  lived  bis  feelings. 

• 

A  like  spirit  animates  the  lines  called 
"Thoughts  on  the  Soul” — the  text  being, 
that  it  exceeds  man’s  thoughts  to  think  how 
high  Ood  hath  raised  man — the  "  practical 
improvement,”  that  man  should  cast  OS'  his 
slough,  and  send  forth  his  spirit  to  expatiate 
in  “  immortal  light,  and  life  for  evermore.” 
We  are  earnestly  reminded  that,  linked  with 
the  Immortal,  immortality  begins  e’en  here 
— the  soul  once  given,  as  a  solemn  trust  to 
man,  there  ne’er  will  come  a  date  to  its  tre¬ 
mendous  energies,  but  ever  shall  it  be  taking 
fresh  life,  starling  fresh  for  future  toil. 

And  on  shall  go,  for  ever,  ever,  on, 

Changing,  all  down  its  course,  each  thing  to  one 
With  its  immortal  nature. 

More  popular,  and  charged  with  more 
than  one  home-thrust  at  the  feelings,  are  the 
lines  called  "The  Husband’s  and  Wife’s 
Grave.”  There,  folded  in  deep  stillness,  in 
all  the  nearness  of  the  narrow  tomb,  lie  the 
partners  in  life  and  death — 

Yet  feel  they  not  each  other’s  presence  now. 

Dread  fellowship  ! — together,  yet  alone. 

"  The  Dying  Raven”  was  Mr.  Dana’s  ear¬ 


liest  production  in  verse — appearing  in  1825, 
in  the  A^eic  Kori  Review,  then  under  Bry¬ 
ant’s  editorship — and  a  fine  memorial  it  is, 
tender  and  true,  of  a  sympathetic  nature, 
which  has  a  reverent  faith  in  the  truth  that 
He  who  made  us,  made  also  and  loveih  all. 
We  watch  the  poor  doomed  bird,  gasping 
its  life  out,  where  the  grass  makes  a  soft 
couQb,  and  blooming  TOughs  (needlessly 
kind)  spread  a  tent  above  ;  we  hear  its  mate 
calling  to  the  white,  piled  clouds,  and  asking 
for  the  missed  and  forlorn  one.  That  airy 
call 

Thou’lt  hear  no  longer ;  ’neath  snn-lighted  clouds. 
With  beating  wings,  or  steady  poise  aslant. 

Wilt  sail  no  more.  Around  thy  trembling  claws 
Droop  thy  wings’  parting  feathers.  Spasms  of 
death 

Are  on  thee. 

From  Him  who  heareth  the  ravens’  cry  for 
food  comes  the  inspiration  of  this  elegy. 

A  "Fragment  of  an  Epistle,”  composed  in 
octosyllabic  verse,  is  an  attempt  to  escape 
not  only  what  Byron  calls  the  fatal  facility, 
but  what  the  author  calls  the  fatal  monoto¬ 
ny,  of  that  metre.  There  is  little  else  to 
characterize  it.  "A  Clump  of  Daisies” 
shows  dim  and  diminutive  beside  the  same 
object  in  other  poets  one  might  name. 
"Chantrey’s  Washington”  has  little  of  the 
massive  power  of  either  the  statesman  or  the 
sculptor  involved  in  its  memorial  verse. 
"  The  Moss  supplicateth  for  the  Poet,”  as 
for  one  who  leaves,  oftlimes,  the  flaunting 
flowers  and  open  sky,  to  woo  the  moss  by 
shady  biook,  with  voice  low  and  soft  and  sad 
as  the  brook  itself,  and  because  the  moss  ia 
of  lowly  frame,  and  more  constant  than  the 
flower,  and  because  it  is 

- Kind  to  old  decay,  and  wraps  it  sofUy 

round  in  green. 

On  naked  root,  and  trunk  of  gray,  spreading  a 
garniture  and  screen. 

"The  Pleasure  Boat”  goes  tilting  pleas¬ 
antly  on  its  way,  to  a  soft  breeze  and  musi¬ 
cal  murmur  of  accompaniment.  And  such, 
with  the  "Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims”  and  a  few 
Ivrics,  comprise,  so  far  as  we  are  informed, 
the  lays  of  the  minstrel  whom  we  have  thus 
inadequately  hut  impartially,  "  when  found, 
made  a  note  of.” 
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From  Sharpe’s  Megasine. 

THE  TWO  PRISONERS  OF  THE  CONCIERGERIE; 

OR,  PARIS  ON  THE  Ifrni  OCTOBER,  1793,  AND  ON  THE  16th  OCTOBER,  1852. 


It  was  a  chill  autumn  morning — a  gray 
fog  brooded  over  the  city,  and  a  gloom  rested 
on  the  people  of  Paris.  A  few  faint  rays  of 
sunshine  struggled  through  the  mist  and 
rested  on  the  roof  of  the  Louvre,  and  the 
time-honored  towers  of  Notre  Dame.  The 
streets  were  thronged  with  people ;  crowds 
stood  as  if  in  anxious  expectation  of  some 
great  event, — in  front  of  the  Palais  de  Jus¬ 
tice,  on  the  steps  of  the  Church  of  St.  Roche, 
and  on  the  Place  de  la  Revolution  (notr  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde). 

And  yet  it  might  easily  be  perceived  that 
it  was  no  festal  scene  which  drew  the  people 
from  their  houses  on  that  16lh  of  Octol^r, 
1793.  Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  a  counte¬ 
nance  might  be  discovered  which  betrayed 
marks  of  sorrow,  but  those  of  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  wore  an  aspect  either  of  idle  curiosity, 
cold  scorn,  or  bitter  hatred  and  malignity. 

On  that  day  Marie  Antoinette  was  to  be 
led  forth  to  the  scaffold.  Separated  from  her 
children,  and  from  all  who  were  dear  to  her 
on  earth,  she  had  for  some  time  past'dragged 
out  a  miserable  existence  in  a  gloomy  cell  of 
the  Conciergerie,  the  prison  belonging  to  the 
old  Palais  de  Justice,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine.  This  palace,  once  the  abode  of  the 
kings  of  France — the  spot  whence  St.  Louis, 
surrounded  by  the  flower  of  European  chi¬ 
valry,  set  forth  for  the  wars  of  the  crusades 
— thit  palace  it  was  whose  vaults  were 
doomed  to  be  the  living  grave  of  a  queen  of 
France — a  queen  whose  sorrows  and  untime¬ 
ly  fate  have  almost  caused  the  world  to  for¬ 
get  her  follies  and  her  faults. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  her  sum¬ 
mons  came  ;  the  night  had  been  chiefly  spent 
in  writing  to  her  children  and  to  the  Princess 
Elizabeth.  Exhausted  nature  at  length 
claimed  a  few  moments  for  repose ;  but  very 
brief  had  been  the  slumbers  of  the  broken¬ 
hearted  victim,  when  her  jailer  came  to  an¬ 
nounce  to  her  that  everything  was  prepared 
for  her  departure.  She  was  not  even  allowed 


the  petty  consolation  of  appearing  in  decent 
attire  before  the  nation  who  had  once  beheld 
her  in  all  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  royalty. 
The  damp  of  the  dungeon  and  long-con¬ 
tinued  wear,  had  imparted  a  soiled  and  tat¬ 
tered  aspect  to  her  garments.  Vainly  she 
strove  to  arrange  them  to  the  best  advantage 
ere  she  quitted  her  cell.  The  daughter  and 
the  wife  of  kings  must  drink  the  cup  of  bit¬ 
terness  to  its  very  dregs  !  When  she  reached 
the  door  of  the  prison,  the  first  object  on 
which  her  eye  rested  was  the  cart  which  was 
to  convey  her,  and  some  of  her  fellow- pris¬ 
oners,  to  the  scaffold.  A  shudder  convulsed 
her  frame  !  Her  husband  had  at  least  been 
allowed  the  favor  of  a  cooered  carriage  to 
convey  him  to  the  place  of  execution :  but 
no  such  privilege  was  in  store  for  her.  She 
must  go  forth  to  meet  her  doom  exposed  to 
the  gaze  of  the  multitude  in  a  common  open 
cart,  thronged  with  victims! 

Slowly  and  reluctantly  she  entered,  and 
the  cart  drove  off.  After  so  many  months 
spent  in  solitude  and  gloom  the  cheerful 
light  of  day  had  no  charms  for  the  royal 
captive  ;  and  the  sight  of  the  throng  of  hu¬ 
man  beings  by  whom  she  was  surrounded, 
completely  overpowered  her.  Her  exhausted 
frame  was  but  ill  able  to  bear  the  joltings  of 
the  cart  as  it  passed  onwards  over  the  rough 
stones.  Vainly  she  strove  to  balance  herself 
by  grasping  the  side  of  the  vehicle  ;  alas  ! 
her  hands  were  bound,  and  on  she  went  that 
long  and  dreary  way,  suffering  in  body  and 
crushed  in  spirit,  whilst  many  an  insulting 
jeer  fell  upon  her  ear,  as  she  rocked  from  side 
to  side;  and  not  one  in  that  vast  human 
throng  dared  to  cry,  “  God  bless  her 

And  yet,  even  then,  in  this  her  hour  of 
misery,  the  fallen  queen  was  not  ut¬ 
terly  deserted.  It  was  remarked  by  many 
amongst  the  multitude  that,  as  she  drove  up 
the  Rue  St.  Honor6,  her  eye  seemed  to  wan¬ 
der  from  house  to  house ;  they  attributed 
this  to  her  levity  of  character,  which,  even 
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in  that  awfal  moment,  was  attracted  by  ob¬ 
jects  of  passing  interest.  Bat  gay  and 
thoughtless  as  Marie  Antoinette  bad  once 
been,  the  anxieties  which  at  this  moment 
filled  her  heart  were  of  no  idle  cast.  She 
had  refused  to  receive  the  last  sacraments  of 
her  church  from  the  hands  of  the  revolution¬ 
ary  priests,  who  were  alone  admitted  to  the 
prisons;  and  secret  intelligence  had  been 
conveyed  to  her,  on  the  evening  preceding 
her  execution,  that  one  of  the  non-juring 

Eriests,  concealed  in  a  bouie  of  the  Rue  St. 

[onor^,  would  pronounce  absolution  over 
her  as  she  passed  on  her  way  to  the  scaflbld. 
Long  did  her  eye  wander  from  house  to 
house  in  fruitless  search  for  the  appointed 
sign:  at  last,  she  discovered  it  over  the 
door  of  an  obscure  dwelling-house.  A  pass¬ 
ing  ray  of  joy  lighted  up  for  a  moment  the 
Hid  features  of  the  fallen  queen,  and  she 
wed  her  head  as  she  passed  to  receive  the 
sacrament,  which  was  thus  alone  accessible 
to  her.  Soon  the  Place  de  la  Revolution 
was  reached — that  scene  of  terror  and  of 
crime.  As  the  queen  approached  the  scaf¬ 
fold,  close  to  the  very  gate  of  the  Tuileries, 
she  glanced  for  a  moment  towards  that  spot 
where  she  had  once  dwelt  in  royal  splendor. 
How  many  visions  of  the  past  may  not  have 
crowded  through  her  mind  during  that  brief, 
sad  moment! — visions  of  the  day  when  she 
came  to  that  palace,  years  before,  a  gay  and 
lovely  bride,  and  during  the  festivities  attend¬ 
ant  on  her  marriage,  hundreds  were  crushed 
to  death  on  that  very  Place  ! — visions  of  the 
days  of  thoughtless  levity  which  followed, 
when  the  love  of  pleasure  and  admiration 
alone  filled  her  heart! — visions  of  a  time  of 
better  and  purer  joy,  when  a  mother  e  love 
first  stirred  within  her,  and  with  a  thrill  of 
delight  she  had  pressed  her  first-born  to  her 
heart! — visions,  too,  of  the  hour  when  the  first 
muttering  of  the  gathering  storm  reached  her 
ear ! 

All  this,  and  much  more, — thoughts  of 
the  children  she  was  leaving  behind  her  in 
pitiless  hands  and  evil  days — of  the  hour  of 
anguish  which  now  awaited  her — and  the 
awful  future  upon  which  she  was  about  to 
enter.  All  this  might,  and  probably  did, 
pass  through  the  mind  of  the  unhappy 
queen,  as  she  gazed  for  the  la$t  time  on  the 
Tuileries — for  the  first  time  on  the  guillotine ! 
Brief,  however,  was  the  space  afforded  her 
for  meditation :  hurried  by  the  executioner 
from  the  cart  to  the  scaffold,  the  sharp  axe 
swiftly  executed  its  bloody  task,  and  the 
Veuve  Capet  was  proclaimed  to  be  no  more! 
Other  victims  followed — the  crowd  gazed 


till  they  were  satiated  with  the  sight  of  blood 
— and  then  they  dispersed,  each  man  to  hi* 
home,  and  thus  ended  the  1 6th  October,  1 79S ! 

Sixty  years  bad  well  nigh  sped  their 
changing  '  course  ;  anarchy  had  been  suc¬ 
ceed^  by  despotism ;  legitimacy,  restored 
for  a  brief  space,  had  yielded  up  the  sceptre 
it  swayed  with  feeble  hand  ;  constitutional 
monarchy  had  been  tried  and  failed ;  organ¬ 
ized  republicanism,  too,  had  had  its  day  ; 
and  then  another  memorable  \Qth  of  October 
dawned  on  France. 

It  inaugurated  the  empire !  Once  more 
was  a  Prisoner  of  the  Conciergerie  the  hero 
of  the  day.  Amidst  the  crash  of  falling  dy¬ 
nasties  and  all  the  vicissitudes  of  time,  those 
old  gray  towers  had  stood  unchanged  on  the 
banks  of  the  smiling  Seine. 

On  many  a  sad  heart  had  the  gates  of  the 
Conciergerie  closed  since  the  day  when  Ma¬ 
rie  Antoinette  left  it  for  the  scaffold  ;  but 
few  more  daring  spirits  were  ever  confined 
within  those  gloomy  precincts  than  Louie 
Napoleon,  nephew  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  After  his  landing  at  Boulogne, 
and  the  failure  of  that  rash  and  premature 
attempt,  the  son  of  Hortense  was  confined 
in  the  ancient  prison  of  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
previous  to  his  removal  to  the  Fortres.s  of 
Haro. 

The  game  seemed  utterly  lost,  and  even 
the  most  daring  and  hopeful  heart  might 
well  have  despaired  of  success.  But  years 
rolled  on,  the  prisoner  escaped,  bided  his 
time,  and  when  France,  weary  of  anarchy 
and  confusion,  yearned  for  order  and  secu¬ 
rity,  his  firm  hand  grasped  the  reins  of  pow¬ 
er,  and  on  the  16th  of  October,  1852,  the 
Prisoner  of  the  Conciergerie  entered  Paris  as 
the  Emperor  EUct  of  the  French  nation. 

No  fog  obscured  the  sun  of  Austerlitz  on 
this  memorable  day — the  day  which  sealed 
the  doom  of  France,  at  least  during  this  pre¬ 
sent  phase  of  her  destinies.  The  air  was 
clear  and  bright,  and  all  Paris  was  astir ; 
people  were  hurrying  to  and  fro  on  the 
boulevards  in  busy  preparation ;  shop-boys 
looking  anxiously  at  the  clock,  watching  for 
the  hour  of  twelve,  which  seemed  to  them 
“  long-a-coming,”  for  then  the  shop  was  to 
be  closed  and  the  rest  of  the  day  devoted  to 
festivity  ;  workmen  were  giving  the  finishing 
touch  to  triumphal  arches ;  hawkers  vend¬ 
ing  bv  thousands  small  gilt  medals  with  the 
effigy  of  Louis  Napoleon  stamped  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  the  imperial  eagle, 
with  the  inscription,  “  La  Ville  de  Paris,  a 
Louis  Napoleon,  Empereur!'  whilst  others 
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were  crying  themselves  hoarse,  oflFering  for 
sale  flying  sheets  headed,  “  Ftwe  VEmpe- 
reur !  c'est  le  vau  de  la  France  /”  “  Pro¬ 
gramme  dee  Fetee  et  Crerlmoniee  qui  vont 
avoir  lieu  dane  Paris,  le  Samedi,  16  Octo¬ 
ber,"  &c.,  and  all  these  valuable  documents 
were  to  be  acquired  at  the  reasonable  rate 
of  five  centimes  a-piece. 

A  few  quiet  citizens  walked  about  in 
amazement,  scarcely  seeming  well  assured 
whether  the  whole  was  not  a  dream ;  and 
one  might  be  heard  greeting  another  be¬ 
neath  the  shadow  of  Napoleon’s  column  on 
the  Place  Vendome,  with  the  half-inquiring 
ezclamation,  “  Eh  bien,  voila  P Empire  !" 

But  now  the  hour  of  noon  has  struck. 
Louis  Napoleon  is  to  arrive  at  the  railway 
station  at  two,  and  it  is  high  time  the  pro¬ 
cession  should  begin  to  form.  On  they  pour — 
that  vast  human  tide — hemmed  in  by  the 
double  file  of  soldiers  which  lined  the  boule¬ 
vards  throughout  their  whole  extent. 

Deputations  from  the  neighboring  com¬ 
munes,  each  bearing  some  gay  flag,  with  a 
laudatory  device ;  portly  dames  de  la  halle, 
with  huge  nosegays  in  their  hands;  spruce- 
Iiwking  demoiselles  from  divers  marckts  and 
halles,  all  dressed  in  white  muslin  and  deck¬ 
ed  with  violets ;  school  children,  led  by 
priests  and  waving  triumphantly  their  little 
tri-colored  flags,  while  they  shouted  most 
lustily,  *'  Vive  P Empereur,"  and  doubtless 
with  them  it  was  a  hearty  cry,  for  to  him 
they  were  indebted  for  a  holiday !  Next 
came  a  venerable  band,  dressed  in  motley 
garb — the  relics  of  the  Vieille  Oarde  and 
tbe  Orande  Annie.  As  they  passed  on¬ 
wards  with  failing  steps,  in  the  varied  uni¬ 
forms  of  by-gone  days,  many  a  one  with  a 
wooden  leg  or  broken  arm,  every  heart 
warmed  to  the  brave  old  men,  and  many  a 
hearty  cheer  greeted  them  on  their  way. 
One  ^  the  aged  men,  who  bore  the  banner, 
waved  it  three  times  solemnly  over  the  heads 
of  the  younger  soldieiy  who  stood  by  his 
side,  as  though  he  would  fain  consecrate 
them  to  the  service  of  bis  master’s  nephew. 

Squadron  after  squadron  of  cavalry  now 
dashed  onwards  through  the  streets,  their 
helmets  glittering  in  the  noon-day  sun,  whilst 
every  now  and  tKen  tbe  measured  tread  of 
infantry  again  fell  upon  the  ear. 

And  now,  heads  are  seen  outstretched  in 
anxious  expectation,  cries,  not  loud,  it  must 
be  owned,  of  “  Vive  P Empereur"  are  borne 
upon  tbe  breeze ;  a  brilliant  group  appears 
in  tbe  distance,  and,  foremost  of  them  all, 
his  usually  impassive  countenance  kindling 


with  triumph,  rode  Louis  Napoleon.  Grace¬ 
fully  he  bowed  with  uncovered  head  as  he 
passed  onward  amongst  the  crowd,  his  beau¬ 
tiful  Arabian  bearing  itself  as  though  it 
shared  in  its  master’s  triumph.  It  was  a 
gorgeous  pageant,  that  presented  by  the 
sight  of  those  150,000  armed  men,  crowds 
of  gaily  dressed  women,  peasants  from  the 
country,  all  pouring  along  like  a  resistless, 
living  tide  for  five  whole  hours,  without  in¬ 
termission.  When  the  prince  had  passed, 
and  men  no  longer  stood  on  the  **  tip-toe  of 
expectation,”  some  of  the  sharers  in  the  pa¬ 
geant  seemed  suddenly  to  remember  that  it 
was  a  long  time  since  they  had  bad  their 
breakfast ;  and  a  young  national  guardsman 
might  be  seen  quitting  the  lines,  and  cutting 
a  loaf  in  pieces  with  bis  sword,  whilst  on  the 
point  of  the  same  serviceable  weapon,  he 
gallantly  handed  the  severed  slices  to  some 
of  the  fair  damsels  of  Montrouge,  who  had 
borne  their  part  in  the  procession,  and  now 
stood,  radiant  with  smiles  and  nosegays,  be¬ 
neath  the  triumphal  arch.  The  merry  peals 
of  laughter  which  this  act  of  civility  elicited, 
bad  scarcely  subsided,  when  a  fresh  incident 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  crowd.  As  a 
Ckiraeioer  was  galloping  along,  his  horse 
slipped  on  the  smooth  pavement  of  a  cross¬ 
ing,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground  with  some  vio¬ 
lence.  One  of  the  pretty  cantinieres,  or  /illet 
du  regiment,  dressed  in  picturesque  military 
attire,  immediately  stepped  forward,  and  as¬ 
sisted  the  fallen  man  to  rise,  at  the  same  time 
offering  him  a  draught  from  the  canteen 
which  hong  gracefully  by  her  side.  Gaiety 
and  good  humor  served  to  lend  a  charm  to 
every  parsing  incident,  and  an  atmosphere 
of  joyous  hilarity  pervaded  all  around.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  prince  and  his  brilliant  staff  passed 
on  their  way  through  the  gazing  throngs,  till 
they  reach^  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 

No  blood-stained  guillotine  now  defaced 
that  spacious  area  ;  sparkling  fountains  play¬ 
ed  on  the  very  spot  where  once  the  blood  of 
royalty  had  flowed,  as  though  they  would 
fain  efface  the  foul  stain  which  bad  erst¬ 
while  marked  their  site. 

Did  recollections  of  the  deeds  of  violence 
which  this  Place  de  la  RSvolution  had  wit¬ 
nessed  sixty  years  before,  cast  their  shadow 
over  the  heart  of  the  new  potentate  as  he 
entered  the  gates  of  the  palace,  where  Marie 
Antoinette  bad  once  dwelt  in  royal  splen¬ 
dor  ?  Did  a  conviction  of  the  illusive  nature 
of  all  this  triumphal  pomp  flash  across  his 
mind,  when,  in  answer  to  one  of  his  attend¬ 
ants,  who  expressed  a  hope  that  his  imperial 
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highness  had  been  satisfied  with  hU  recep-  of  a  Parisian  gentleman,  who  acknowledged 
tion,  he  replied  :  “  Beaucoup  d'  arcs  de  tri-  no  other  merit  save  that  of  hardihood,  in  the 
omphe,  mais  iris  peu  cTenthousiasme  T*  future  emperor, 

Fery  little  enthusiasm  indeed  there  was  And  thus,  amidst  the  hollow  plaudits  of 
throughout  the  vast  concourse  assembled  on  the  populace,  amidst  gay  processions  and 
that  day  in  Paris!  Parisian  women  were  brilliant  illuminations,  terminated  the  16th 
pleased  because  it  was  a  gay  scene,  sucb  a  October,  1852,  whose  sunny  sky  and  gor- 
scene  as  they  always  love — and  "  il  y  aura  geous  pomp  offered  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
tant  de  belles  files  quand  nous  avons  un  Pm-  mournful  gloom  of  the  same  day  in  the  month 
pereur!"  Some  old  soldiers  were  pleased,  of  October,  1'793. 

because  the  hero  of  the  day  was  nephew  to  The  fate  of  Marie  Antoinette,  despite  her 
their  own  Napoleon ;  and  the  prospect  of  a  weakness,  her  follies,  and  her  mistakes^  has 
busy  season  won  him  some  golden  opinions  awakened  emotions  of  pity  and  of  regret, 
from  Parisian  tradesmen.  But  amongst  the  even  in  the  minds  of  her  bitterest  foes,  and 
great  mass  of  the  people,  not  one  spark  of  we  question  whether  there  are  any  who  can 
true  homage  or  genuine  devotion  glowed,  as  look  back  on  that  fatal  16th  October,  1793, 
their  future  emperor  rode  tlirough  the  streets  and  think  without  a  sigh  on  the  degradation 
of  Paris ;  whilst  in  mnny  a  breast  hatred  as  and  misery  which  a  fallen  queen  was  then 
deep  and  as  undying  as  that  which  followed  called  upon  to  endure, 
the  fallen  queen  to  the  scaffold,  pursued  the  With  what  eyes  posterity  may  glance  back 
rising  emperor  to  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  upon  the  16th  of  October,  1852  ;  whether 
The  one  quality  of  Louis  Napoleon  which,  blame  or  wonder,  pity  or  admiration,  will 
in  the  eyes  of  France,  redeems  his  despotism,  predominate  in  the  minds  of  men,  as,  at  the 
and  casts  a  prestige  about  his  person,  is  his  close  of  another  half  centnry,  they  look  back 
undaunted  courage — his  almost  reckless  dar-  upon  the  conduct  and  career  of  Louis  Napo- 
ing — “//  n’a  peu  peur,  ce  gaillani  la"  was  leon,  we  cannot  now  venture  topiedict. 
the  exclamation  of  a  stout-hearted  Norman  To  tfte  issue  of  events  still  unfolded  in  the 
peasant,  who  did  not  seem  in  any  other  re-  womb  of  time,  we  leave  the  result  of  his  dar- 
spect  to  entertain  much  reverence  or  affection  ing  policy,  and  for  a  faithful  verdict  on  his 
for  his  new  ruler.  character,  we  must  await  the  future  decision 

“  n  nq  aura  pas  eTattent&t  sur  su  veie  ear  j  of  that  vox  populi  which  sooner  or  later  is 
il  ne  eraint  rien,  eet  kianme  Va,  et  Us  Francois  j  sure  to  speak  with  impartial  truth  of  the 
respectent  le  courage,"  was  the  observation  [  mighty  dead  1 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  POETS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  AND 
NINETEENTH  CENTURIES. 

BT  OKOROB  OltriLLAIf. 

NO.  IV.-JAME9  BEATTIE. 

Perhaps  the  name  ‘  religious  poet’  may  Much  has  been  said  about  the  effect  of 
be  denied  or  reluctantly  ceded  to  James  scenery  upon  the  early  development  of 
Beattie.  And  yet  we  cannot  but  think  of  genius.  Some  have  treated  this  as  a  mere' 
theauthor  of  the  *  Hermit,’ and  of  the 'Essay  fancy,  and  others  have,  perhaps,  laid  too 
on  Truth,’  in  a  religious  light.  A  religious  much  stress  upon  it.  That  the  finest  scenery 
man  he  was  undoubtedly,  and  some  of  his  in  the  world  can  create  genius  where  it  is 
smaller  poems  are  tinged  with  a  fine  devo-  not,  is  impossible.  A  dunce  bom  in  the  Vale 
tional  spirit,  although  the  ‘Minstrel’  can  of  Tempe  will  remain  a  dunce  still.  That 
hardly,  as  a  whole,  called  a  sacred  strain,  the  total  want  of  the  stimulus  of  fine  scenery 
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'will  nip  genius  in  the  bud,  is  an  equally  ab¬ 
surd  supposition.  A  poet  reared  it  St.  Giles* 
or  the  Goosedubs  will,  in  spite  of  this,  de¬ 
velop  his  poetic  vein.  The  true  influences 
of  scenery  upon  crenius  are,  we  suspect,  the 
following: — Ist,  Where  poetry  lies  deep  and 
latent  in  a  deep  but  silent  nature,  scenery 
will  act  like  thevod  of  Moses  on  the  rock  in 
bringing  forth  the  struggling  waters.  Na¬ 
ture’s  great  presence,  for  ever  shining  around 
the  youth,  will  prompt  to  imitation,  and 
gradually  supply  language.  The  ‘  thoughts 
that  breathe’  would  probably  remain  in  his 
bosom,  did  not  nature  teach  the  ‘  words  that 
burn.’  2d,  Early  familiarity  with  the  beau¬ 
tiful  aspects  of  nature,  will  enable  the  youth 
of  genius  better  to  realize  the  hnest  passages 
in  the  poets  who  are  his  masters  in  the  divine 
art.  These  are  often  descriptions  of  scenery, 
and  he  who  lives  in  a  beautiful  or  romantic 
region  has  the  advantage  of  being,  able  at 
once  to  test  their  truth,  and  to  imbibe  their 
inmost  spirit,  by  comparing  them  from  day 
to  day  with  their  archetypes.  He  can  sit 
on  a  snow-clad  mountain  with  Thomson’s 
'  Winter’  in  his  hands.  He  can  walk  through 
a  ‘tempest-swinging  wood,’  and  4'epeat 
Coleridge’s  ‘Sonnet  to  Schiller.’  He  can, 
with  Cowper’s  ‘Task’  in  his  memorjr,  see  the 
moon  rising,  like  a  ‘  city  in  a  blaze,’  through 
the  leafless  trees ;  or  he  can,  lying  on  a  twi¬ 
light  bill,  with  twilight  mountains  darkening 
into  nobler  night  around  him,  and  twilight 
flelds  and  rivers  glimmering  far  below,  and 
one  ca'.,aract,  touching  the  grand  piano  of  the 
silence  into  melancholy  music,  turn  round, 
and  see  in  the  north-east  the  same  pale  lu¬ 
minary  rising  in  the  ‘clouded  majesty’  of 
which  Milton  had  spoken  long  before.  He 
can,  as  be  watches  the  streamers  surging  up 
over  the  northern  mountains  in  November, 
as  if  the  spirits  of  their  snow  were  leaving 
them  heavenward,  repeat  the  words  of 
Bums — 

‘  The  cauld  blue  north  was  streaming  forth 
Its  lights  wi’  hissing  eery  din  ; 

Athort  the  lift  they  start  and  shift, 

Like  fortune’s  favors,  tint  as  win.’ 

He  can  take  the  ‘Lady  of  the  Lake’  to  the 
same  summit,  while  afternoon  is  shedding  its 
deep,  thoughtful,  mellow  hues  (for  afternoon 
is  the  everlasting  autumn  of  the  day)  over 
the  landscape,  and  can  see  in  it  a  counter- 

{)art  of  the  scene  at  the  Trosacbs,  the  wood- 
ands,  the  mountains,  the  isle,  the  westland 
heaven — all  except  the  chase,  the  stag,  and 
the  stranger,  and  these  imagination  can  sup¬ 
ply.  Or  he  can  plunge  into  the  moorlands, 


and  reaching,  towards  the  close  of  a  summer 
day,  some  insulated  peak,  can  see  a  storm 
of  wild  mountains  between  him  and  the 
west,  dark  and  proud,  like  captives  in  the 
train  of  the  sun,  and  smitten  here  and  there 
into  reluctant  splendor  by  his  beams,  and 
think  of  all  the  gorgeous  descriptions  of  sun¬ 
set  and  its  momentary  miracles  to  be  found 
in  the  poets  and  fiction-writers — in  Scott, 
Wilson,  Croly,  Carlyle,  Shelley,  Words¬ 
worth,  and  Coleridge.  Or  he  can,  from 
some  mighty  Ben,  look  abroad  over  a  coun¬ 
try — Scotland  below,  the  blue  infinite  above 
— t’ll,  in  his  enthusiasm,  he  might  deem  that 
he  could  lay  his  one  hand  on  the  mane  of 
the  ocean,  and  the  other  on  the  tresses  of 
the  sun,  and  feels  for  the  first  time  the  full 
meaning  of  our  present  poet’s  words — 

‘  All  the  dread  magnificence  of  heaven.’ 

3d,  Scenery  will  sometimes  serve  to  deter¬ 
mine  a  question  which  often  puzzles  a  young 
mind,  the  intellectual  and  imaginative  facul¬ 
ties  of  which  are  nearly  equal — this,  namely. 
Shall  it  incline  to  intellect  or  to  imagination, 
shall  it  become  permanently  philosophic,  or 
poetical  for  ever  and  ever?  Such  dilemmas 
or  choices  of  Hercules  are  not  uncommon, 
and  there  is  a  period  in  life  when  the  sight 
of  a  mountain,  or  a  sunset,  or  an  autumn 
wood,  can  have  more  power  than  even  a 
book,  or  the  influence  of  an  older  mind,  or  a 
young  love  passion,  in  deciding  them.  There 
are  moments  when  the  mind  closes  with  na¬ 
ture,  weds  her  under  the  night  canopy,  with 
the  mountains  and  the  stars  for  witnesses, 
and  says,  ‘  I  shall  not  seek  to  cut  or  to  carve, 
to  anatomize  or  to  speculate,  on  thy  fair 
frame.  1  take  thee  as  a  whole  as  thou  art, 
for  better  and  for  worse,  this  only  under¬ 
stood,  that  I  take  thy  God  and  his  Gospel 
along  with  thee.’  Such  solemn  nuptials  are, 
it  must  be  said,  more  frequently  solemnized 
amid  woods  and  by  the  sides  of  moaning 
midnight  rivers,  than  in  dull  champaign 
countries,  or  under  the  smoky  canopy  of 
cities.  4th,  Elarly  intimacy  with  fine  scenery 
furnishes  the  poetic  mind  with  an  exhaustless 
command  of  images.  These,  being  sown  in 
youth,  sown  broadcast,  and  without  any 
effort  of  the  mind  to  receive  and  retain  them, 
bear  fruit  for  ever.  It  is  a  shower  of  morn¬ 
ing  manna,  which  no  after  fervors  of  noon  or 
chills  of  evening  are  able  to  melt  or  to  freeze. 
The  mind  of  the  young,  especially  when 
gifted,  is  a  daguerreotype  plate  of  the  best 
constiuction,  and,  when  surrounded  by  noble 
scenes,  it  preserves  and  reproduces  them  in 
ever-varying  forms,  and  in  perpetual  succes- 
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■ion,  to  the  very  last.  5th,  It  should  follow, 
from  these  remarks,  that  the  greatest  poets 
have  either  been  brought  up  in  the  country, 
or  have  early  come  in  contact  with  a  beauti¬ 
ful  nature.  And  so,  on  the  whole,  it  is. 
Homer  rhapsodized  on  the  Chian  strand,  and 
there 

‘  Beheld  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssee 
Rise  to  the  swelling  of  the  voiceful  sea.’ 

Virgil  was  familiar  from  childhood  with  the 
fairest  Italian  landscape;  Milton  spent  the 
most  interesting  part  of  his  youth  among 
the  scenery  of  Bucks,  and  there  wrote  his 
finest  smaller  poems.  James  Thomson  was 
born  on  the  Tweed  ;  of  Burns,  Scott,  Words¬ 
worth,  Shelley,  and  Byron,  we  need  not 
speak.  Keats  and  Coleridge,  indeed,  were 
brought  up  in  London,  and  hence,  perhaps, 
we  may  trace  in  the  writings  of  both  a  cer¬ 
tain  vagueness  in  their  pictures  of  scenery, 
and  also  an  exaggeration :  their  icicles  are 
icebergs,  their  sparrows’  nests  are  eagles’ 
eyries,  their  clover-fields  are  billowing  prai¬ 
ries,  their  waterfalls  are  cataracts  in  the  Sun 
— they  apply  a  magnifying  mirror  to  the 
face  of  nature.  And  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  otherwise  powerful  and  splendid  de¬ 
scriptions  contained  in  the  *  Life-Drama,’ 
wiitten  by  Alexander  Smith  of  Glasgow.* 
The  most  accurate  yet  ideal  describer  of  na¬ 
ture  we  have  at  present  is  Thomas  Aird, 
who  was  not  only  born  at  the  foot  of  the 
Eildon  Hills,  but  who  has  kept  up  a  close 
and  daily  intimacy  with  the  mighty  mother ; 
followed  her  like  her  shadow  ;  watched  her 
as  attentively  in  her  glorious  undress  of 
night  as  in  the  full  robes  of  day;  is  up  to  all 
her  fugitive  graces,  modest  and  retiring 
beauties ;  and  is  qualified  more  than  any 
other  living  author  to  ’speak  with  authority’ 
in  her  praise. 

Beattie,  too,  was  one  of  the  poets  favored 
with  early  opportunities  of  making  himself 
intimate  with  bold  and  varied  scenery.  As 
we  write  this,  we  are  looking  out  at  the  val¬ 
ley  which  met  so  often  the  eye  of  the  future 
author  of  the  ’Minstrel’ — the  long  fair  Howe 
of  the  Mearns,  sprinkled  with  woods,  bounded 
on  the  south-east  by  the  Hill  of  Garvock, 
on  the  other  side  of  which  moans  the  ‘  hurt 
and  wounded  sea,’  as  it  bathes  the  base  of 
Dunottar  Castle,  and  foams  in  impotent  fury 
along  the  iron  line  of  that  rocky  coast,  and 

*  This  poem,  originally  submitted  to  us  in  manu¬ 
script,  has  been  newly  published,  and,  we  are 
proud  to  say,  has  met  with  a  triumphant  reception, 
especially  from  the  most  critical  of  the  critical  jour¬ 
nals  in  London. 


on  the  north  and  north-west  by  the  billowy 
ridge  of  the  Grampians,  bearing  thick  forests 
on  their  bosom,  and  rising  above  into  brown 
and  barren  swells,  covered,  however,  on  this 
23d  of  March,  with  pure  wreathed  waves  of 
snow.  In  this  landscape,  too,  are  enclosed 
many  individual  scenes  of  gre^t  interest:  the 
bold  ridge  and  castle  of  Drumtochty;  the 
sweet  village  of  Fettercairn ;  the  deep  plan¬ 
tations  of  Woodmyre;  the  long  wetland 
and  river-reach  of  the  all-beautiful  Bum; 
while  behind,  Glenesk  pierces  the  hills,  to 
reach  the  romantic  shores  of  Loch  Lea. 
Such  scenery  could  not  fail  to  touch  the 
chords  of  a  mind  so  finely  strung  as  Beat¬ 
tie’s,  and  to  tell  powerfully  on  his  after  com¬ 
positions. 

The  incidents  in  Beattie’s  life  were  not 
numerous.  Born  of  ’good  farmer  people’ 
in  Laurencekirk,  he  was  sent  to  the  parish 
school,  and  thence  to  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen,  where,  like  Thomson  and  Pollok, 
he  preached  a  sermon  so  flowery  and  ram¬ 
bling,  that  his  professor  discouraged  him 
from  prosecuting  his  path  to  the  pulpit. 
He  returned  to  his  native  district,  and  be¬ 
came  parish  teacher  in  Fordoun,  a  parish 
bordering  on  that  of  Laurencekirk,  where 
he  pursued  the  poetic  studies  he  had  begun 
when  a  school-boy,  and  where  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  Lord  Gardenstown  and  Lord 
Monboddo.  Five  years  after,  we  find  him 
elected  usher  to  the  Grammar  School,  Aber¬ 
deen,  and  in  other  two  years,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-five  he  became  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  Marischal  College.  He 
was  married,  nine  years  later,  to  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Dr.  Dunn,  rector  of  the  Grammar 
School,  who  is  de8cril)ed  as  a  very  beautiful 
woman,  and  of  whom  Dr.  Johnson,  we  know, 
entertained  a  still  higher  opinion  than  of  her 
husband. — (See  ’  Boswell.’) 

In  17(10,  he  published  a  small  volume  of 
’Original  Poems  and  Translations,’  which 
did  not  attract  much  notice.  In  1 770,  ap¬ 
peared  his  famous  ’Essay  on  Truth,’  which 
became  instantly  popular,  infinitely  more  so 
than  its  merits  deserved.  It  is  now  almost 
entirely  neglected.  Its  attack  on  metaphys¬ 
ics  was  rendered  worthless  by  the  fact  that 
Beattie  knew  nothing  about  them,  but  re¬ 
sembled  one  who  had  never  crossed  the 
’Ass’s  Bridge  ’  in  Euclid  sneering  at  fluxions. 
Hall’s  depreciation  of  them  in  his  review  of 
Foster’s  ’  Eissays  ’  is  far  more  valuable,  be¬ 
cause  Hall  was  an  accomplished,  if  not  an 
original,  metaphysician.  Had  Thomas  Brown 
expressed  in  words  bis  well-known  enacted 
preference  of  poetry  to  the  science  of  mind. 
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it  had  told  with  still  greater  force,  since  he  true  but  secondary  *  sons  of  the  morning.' 
had  travelkd  from  the  Dan  to  the  Beersheba  approaches  not  to  the  lofty  creators,  nor 
of  metaphysical  speculation,  and  seemed  to  can  he  be  ranked  among  the  elaborate  build* 
have  found  all  barren,  ers  of  the  lofty  rhyme.  His  place  in  genius 


Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  *  Essay  is  below  Campbell,  Collins,  Gray,  and  Aken- 


on  Truth,’  Beattie  gave  to  the  world  the  hrst  side ;  in  actual  phieveroent  he  is  not  much 
part  of  the  *  Minstrel,’  and  a  short  while  inferior.  If  Campbell  has  written  more  and 
after,  the  second.  He  intended  to  have  6ner  small  poems,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
added  a  third,  but  never  found  leisure  to  any  of  his  larger  is  so  unique  and  thoroughly- 
execute  his  intention.  About  this  time  he  fused  as  the  *  Minstrel.’  The  ‘  Hermit’  is 
repeatedly  visited  London,  where  he  enjoyed  '  equal  to  Gray’s  ‘  Elegy’  in  everything  but 
the  company,  and  elicited  the  respect,  of  its  length  ;  and  the  ‘  Ode  to  Peace’  is,  we  think, 
most  eminent  literati,  and  had  a  ‘special  in-  superior  to  the  ‘  Bard.’  Take  the  following 
terview’  with  the  king  and  queen — poor  stanza,  for  instance,  descriptive  of  the  inva- 
old  George  HI.  as  usual  talking  nonsense,  »on  of  America  by  the  Spaniards  : — 
and  Beattie  bowing  and  scraping  before  the 

utterances  of  the  golden  calf.  “  Gn  Cuta’s  ntmost  steep. 

In  1787,  feeling  his  health  declining,  he  ap-  leaning  o  er  the  deep, 

Elied  to  the  crown  to  aonoint  his  son  James  Ifoddess’  peneive  fonn  was  seen  ; 

tea  w  ine  crown  to  appoint  nis  son,  James  nature’s  varied  green 

[ay^BeatUe,  to^be  his  assistant  and  succes-  tVaved  on  the  gale;  grief  dimm’d  her  radiant 

sor  in  the  chair.  It  was  granted.  Thi^  eyes ; 

youth  was  a  person  of  uncommon  promise.  Her  swelling  bosom  heaved  with  boding  sighs : 
but  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  to  the  She  eyed  the  main;  where  gaining  on  the  view, 
inexpressible  grief  of  his  father,  who,  like  Emerging  from  tn’  ethereal  blue, 

Burke,  doted  on,  and  very  much  overrated  pomp  of  war, 

>1...  u-  a  f.  u*  G  earn  d  the  ibenan  streamer  from  afar : 

the  talents  of,  his  son.  Soon  after,  his  sec- 

j  ’  j  .  j  L  ®he  saw ;  and  on  refulgent  pinions  borne, 

ond  son  Montague  dying,  and  his  wife  hav-  gjow  wing’d  her  way  sublime,  and  mingled  with 

mg  become  deranged,  Beattie  was  compelled  the  morn.” 

to  retire  from  the  duties  of  his  professorship.  ^ 

In  1799  he  was  seized  with  palsy,  and  in  The  charm  of  the  ‘Minstrel’  lies  in  ils 
1803  his  gentle  spirit  was  released  from  its  blending  of  the  moral  elements  with  the' 

‘body  of  death,’ and  so  quiet  was  his  dis-  material  imagery.  The  mind  described  seems' 

missal,  that  he  rather  seemed  to  cease  to  to  grow  up  like  one  of  nature’s  own  pro- 

live,  than  to  die.  ducts,  like  a  fir  among  the  woods  of  Auch- 

Beattie,  as  a  whole,  may  be  said  to  occupy  cairnie,  or  a  plane-tree  upon  the  far-seen 
a  respectable  rather  than  a  lofty  place  in  heights  of  Esslie.  The  poet’s  soul  is  not  de- 
literature.  As  a  philosopher,  he  has  now  scribed  as  rising  like  a  stormy  wave  to  the 

no  name.  He  rather  struck  at,  and  all  about,  wind  of  passion.  It  is  not  forced  into  activity, 

Hume,  than  smote  him  hip  and  thigh.  His  or  hatched  prematurely  by  electric  heat;  it 
essays  are  exceedingly  agreeable  composi-  develops  sweetly,  gradually,  and  in  hnesl 
tions — they  were  the  delight  of  Cowper —  harmony  with  the  beautiful  and  the  great 
but  are  neither  profound  nor  brilliant.  His  around  it.  The  ‘  Minstrel’ is  indeed  a  dream — 
prejudices  were  very  strong  and  unreason-  no  poetic  mind  probably  ever  was  insulated  as 
able.  In  horror  at  the  infidelity  of  Gibbon  Edwin’s  is  described  to  be;  but  the  ‘dream 
and  Hume,  he  is  led  to  speak  slightingly  of  is  one,’  it  is  consistent  with  itself,  and  its 
their  literary  merits.  Of  Robertson,  too,  he  outline  is  painted  as  delicately,  and  with  as 
has,  or  at  least  expresses,  a  cold  opinion,  much  trembling  truth,  as  though  it  were  with 
‘  But  Lord  Lyltleton  is  his  private  friend,  the  pencil  of  a  pictorial  fairy — the  Raffaelle 
and  him  he  always  calU  the  great  historian,’  of  Lilliput.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the 
though  he  is  obliged  to  give  his  lordship’s  solemn  dignity  of  the  verse,  the  chaste  gran- 


their  literary  merits.  Of  Robertson,  too,  he  outline  is  painted  as  delicately,  and  with  as 
has,  or  at  least  expresses,  a  cold  opinion,  much  trembling  truth,  as  though  it  were  with 
‘  But  Lord  Lyltleton  is  his  private  friend,  the  pencil  of  a  pictorial  fairy — the  Raffaelle 
and  him  he  always  calU  the  great  historian,’  of  Lilliput.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the 
though  he  is  obliged  to  give  his  lordship’s  solemn  dignity  of  the  verse,  the  chaste  gran- 
name  afterwards,  to  let  his  readers  know  of  deur  of  the  imagery,  the  rich  chiaro-scuro 


whom  be  is  speaking!  From  his  letters,  it 
might  appear  that  ail  the  literary  talent,  all 
the  taste,  and  all  the  virtue  of  the  country 
were  confined  to  his  circle  of  friends — Lord 
Lyttleton,  Mrs.  Montague,  Dr.  Porteous,  and 
Major  Mercer.' 

It  is  as  a  poet  that  Dr.  Beattie  must  sur- 


which  rests  like  a  tropical  night  upon  the 
whole  poem,  or  the  memorable  individual  de¬ 
scriptions,  such  as  that  beginning,  ‘  Oh,  how 
canst  thou  renounce  the  boundless  store  ?’ 
and  the  famous  piece  of  cloud  scenery,^ 
proving  Beattie  a  genuine  ‘  Child  of  the 
Mist,’  and  the  truth  of  which  one  may  test 


vive,  and  his  place  is  for  ever  fixed  among  the  \  by  climbing  in  the  cloudy  aud  dark  day  the 
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CairnftmonDt,  to  the  north  of  the  poet's  * 
birth-place,  and  watching  the  sea  of  vapor 
boiling,  shifting,  sinking,  rising,  tumultuating 
at  his  feet.  The  poem  is  felt,  irdeed,  to  be 
deficient  in  profound  suggestiveness — its 
thought  seldom  throws  out  grappling  irons  ; 
but  its  beauty,  truth,  and  thoroughly  sus¬ 
tained  purpose,  must  always  captivate,  and 
excite  keen  regret  that  it  remains  a  fragment. 
How  fine,  had  he,  in  the  third  canto,  more 
fully  introduced  religion  as  the  finish  and 
grand  finale  of  the  minstrel’s  education  ! 

In  the  ‘  Hermit,’  this  desideratum  is  in 
part  supplied.  Not  diviner  is  the  gloom  he 
first  throws  over  the  prospects  of  man,  than 
is  the  light  which  at  last  he  leaves  resting 
upon  the  picture.  It  is  the  light  of  divine 
revelation.  It  has  been  kindled  at  the  face 
of  Jesus,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  truth  it 
tells  has  served  to  combine  with,  and  to  cor¬ 
roborate,  other  voices,  which,  strengthened 
by  this,  so  legibly  declare  the  grand  fact, 
that  now,  to  an  ear  once  instructed  from  on 
high,  the  low  wind,  as  it  passes  over  the 
church-yard  grass  seems  to  whisper,  *  they 
are  not  dead,  they  are  only  asleep  and  the 
sunshine  as  it  falls  more  sweetly  on  the  grave 
than  on  the  garden,  seems  to  smile  down  the 
tidings,  *  they  are  only  sleeping and  all 
natural  analogies  formly  obscure — the  butter¬ 
fly  springing  from  his  chrysalis  tomb,  the 
morning  bursting  her  star-sprinkled  shroud, 
the  spring  coming  forth  from  her  wintry  cave, 
on  *  wide  wings  of  sunshine  and  breezy 
shadows’ — find  their  anlatype  in  the  resur¬ 
rection  from  the  dead  ;  and,  as  of  old  there 
was  a ‘garden  where  there  was  a  sepulchre, 
where  Jesus  was  laid,’  so  now  in  every 
sepulchre  almost,  is  there  not  a  garden, 
where  the  flowers,  and  budding  branches, 
and  ever-renewing  green,  seem  silently  to 
testify,  that,  as  Jesus  rose  and  revived,  those 
that  sleep  in  Jesus  shall  the  Lord  bring  with 
him  ?  and  thus  do  not  the  great  resurrections 
of  nature  unite  with  the  resurrection  of  Christ 


to  form  and  sustain  within  us  the  ‘  blessed 
hope’  of  immortality,  and  to  paint  on  our 
eyes  the  unutterable  prospect  which  forms 
the  climax  of  this  beautiful  poem — 

“  On  the  pale  cheek  of  Death  smiles  and  roses  are 
blending. 

And  Beauty  immortal  awakes  from  the  tomb  ?” 

We  remember  with  much  interest  the  fact 
that  the  aflecting  verses  in  the  “  Hermit,” 
beginning, 

“  Tis  night,  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  no  more,” 

were  quoted  in  tones  of  deep  and  tremulous 
pathos,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  in  the  last 
lecture  he  ever  delivered  to  his  students. 
He  read  them  as  if  from  within  the  verge  of 
that 

“  Mighty  veil 

Which  doth  divide  the  living  ai^  the  dead,” 

and  which  was  so  soon  to  be  uplifted  before 
his  mild  and  half  etherialized  spirit ! 

We  must  now  bid  the  amiable  author  of 
the  “  Minstrel”  farewell  !  We  love  to  think 
of  him,  wandering  in  youth  through  the  black 
fir  plantains  which  surrounded  hU  birth-pl.ice; 
or  climbing  Oarvock  Hill,  and  fixing  his  pierc¬ 
ing  black  eyes  on  the  distant  white  sails, 
hovering  like  wings  over  the  rounded,  gray- 
green  ocean ;  or  crossing  those  dark  dreary 
moors  which  lie  between  Fordoun  and  Aber¬ 
deen,  in  search  of  learning  and  distinction  in 
that  northern  metropolis ;  or  teaching  his 
young  son,  James  Hay  Beattie,  to  “consider” 
the  cresses  of  the  garden,  “  how  they  grow,” 
and  to  see  in  them  an  argument  for  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  God  ;  or  taking  his  last  look  of  the 
dead  body  of  his  son  Montague,  and  say¬ 
ing,  “  Now  I  have  done  with  the  world.” 
He  had  many  of  the  powers,  all  the  virtues, 
and  scarcely  one  of  the  faults  generally  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  connected  with  the  mind  and  the 
temperament  of  a  poet. 
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BT  THOMAS  BE  QCIHCST. 

DRTDBN’S  HEXA8TICH. 


It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  very  finest 
epigram  in  the  English  language  happens 
also  to  be  the  worst.  Epigram  I  call  it  in 
the  austere  Greek  sense;  which  thus  far  re¬ 
sembled  our  modern  idea  of  an  epigram,  that 
something  pointed  and  allied  to  wit  was  de¬ 
manded  in  the  management  of  the  leading 
thought  at  its  close,  but  otherwise  nothing 
tending  towards  the  comic  or  the  ludicrous. 
The  epigram  I  speak  of  is  the  well-known 
one  of  Dryden  dedicated  to  the  glorification 
of  Milton.  It  is  irreproachable  as  regards 
its  severe  brevity.  Not  one  word  is  there  that 
could  be  spared  ;  nor  could  the  wit  of  man 
have  cast  the  movement  of  the  thought  into 
a  better  mould.  There  are  three  couplets. 
In  the  first  couplet  we  are  reminded  of  the 
fact  that  this  earth  had,  in  three  different 
stages  of  its  development,  given  birth  to  a 
trinity  of  transcendent  poets  ;  meaning  nar¬ 
rative  poets,  or,  even  more  narrowly,  epic 
poets.  The  duty  thrown  upon  the  second 
couplet  is  to  characterize  these  three  poets, 

'  and  to  value  them  against  each  other,  but  in 
such  terms  os  that,  whilst  nothing  less  than 
the  very  highest  praise  should  be  assigned  to 
the  two  elder  poets  in  this  trinity — the  Greek 
and  the  Roman — nevertheless,  by  some  dex¬ 
terous  artifice,  a  higher  praise  than  the  high¬ 
est  should  suddenly  unmask  itself,  and  drop, 
as  it  were,  like  a  diadem  from  the  clouds 
upon  the  brows  of  their  English  competitor. 
In  the  kind  of  expectation  raised,  and  in  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  adequately  meeting  this 
exptetstion,  there  was  pretty  much  the  same 
challenge  offered  to  Dryden  as  was  offered, 
somewhere  about  the  same  time,  to  a  British 
ambassador  when  dining  with  his  political 
antagonists.  One  of  these — the  ambassador 
of  France — had  proposed  to  drink  his  mas¬ 
ter,  Louis  XIV.,  under  the  character  of  the 
sun,  who  dispensed  life  and  light  to  the 
whole  political  system.  To  this  there  was  no 


objection:  and  immediately,  by  way  of  in¬ 
tercepting  any  further  drausfhts  upon  the 
rest  of  the  solar  system,  the  Dutch  ambas¬ 
sador  rose,  and  proposed  the  health  of  their 
high  mightinesses  the  Seven  Uniied  States, 
as  the  moon  and  six*  planets,  who  gavd  light 
in  the  absence  of  the  sun.  The  two  foreign 
ambassadors.  Monsieur  and  Mynheer,  secretly 
enjoyed  the  mortification  of  their  English 
brother,  who  seemed  to  be  thus  left  in  a 
state  of  bankruptcy,  “  no  funds”  being  avail¬ 
able  for  retaliation,  or  so  they  fancied.  But 
suddenly  our  British  representative  toasted 
his  master  as  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  that 
made  the  sun  and  moon  stand  still.  All  had 
seemed  lost  for  England,  when  in  an  instant 
of  lime  both  her  antagonists  were  checkmated. 
Dryden  assumed  something  of  the  same  po¬ 
sition.  He  gave  away  the  supreme  jewels  in 
his  exchequer ;  apparently  nothing  remained 
behind;  all  was  exhausted.  To  Homer  he 
gave  A  ;  to  Virgil  he  gave  B ;  and,  behold  ! 
after  these  were  given  away,  there  remained 
nothing  at  all  that  would  not  have  been  a 
secondary  praise.  But,  in  a  moment  of  time, 
by  giving  A  and  B  to  Milton,  at  one  sling  of 
his  victorious  arm  he  raised  him  above  Ho¬ 
mer  by  the  whole  extent  of  B,  and  above 
Virgil  by  the  whole  extent  of  A.  This  feli¬ 
citous  evasion  of  the  embarrassment  is  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  second  couplet;  and,  final¬ 
ly,  the  third  couplet  winds  up  with  graceful 
effect,  by  making  a  resumi,  or  recapitulation 
of  the  logic  concerned  in  the  distribution  of 
prizes  just  announced.  Nature,  he  says,  had 
it  not  in  her  power  to  provide  a  third  prize 
separate  from  the  first  and  second  ;  her  re¬ 
source  was,  to  join  the  first  and  second  in 
combination :  “  to  make  a  third,  she  joined 
the  former  two.” 

Such  is  the  abstract  of  this  famous  epi- 


*  Six  planets — no  more  had  then  been  disoovered. 
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gram ;  and,  judged  simply  by  the  outline 
and  tendency  of  the  thought,  it  merits  all  the 
vast  popularity  which  it  has  earned.  But  in 
the  meantime,  it  is  radically  vicious  as  regards 
the  filling  in  of  this  outline;  for  the  particu¬ 
lar  quality  in  which  Homer  is  accredited  with 
the  pre-eminence,  viz.,  loftiness  of  thought, 
happeas  to  be  a  mere  variety  of  expression 
for  that  quality,  viz.,  majesty,  in  which  the 


poet,  familiar  therefore  with  his  weakness 
and  with  his  strength,  meant  in  this  place  to 
predicate  as  characteristically  observable  in 
Virgil. 

pope’s  retort  upon  ADDISON. 

There  is  nothing  extraordinary,  or  that 
could  merit  a  special  notice,  in  a  simple  case 
of  oversight,  or  in  a  blunder,  though  ema- 


pre-eminence  is  awarded  to  Virgil.  Homer  nating  from  the  greatest  of  poets.  But  such 
excels  Virgil  in  the  very  point  in  which  lies  ,a  case  challenges  and  forces  our  attention, 
Virgil’s  superiority  to  Homer;  and  that  syn-  when  we  know  that  the  particular  passage  in 


thesis,  by  means  of  which  a  great  triumph  is 
reserved  to  Milton,  becomes  obviouslyimpos- 
sible,  when  it  is  perceived  that  the  supposed 
analytic  elements  of  this  synthesis  are  blank 
reiterations  of  each  other. 

Exceedingly  striking  it  is,  that  a  thought 
should  have  prospered  for  one  hundred  and 
seventy  years,  which,  on  the  slightest  steadi¬ 
ness  of  examination,  turns  out  to  be  no 
*  thought  at  all,  but  mere  blank  vacuity.  There 
is,  however,  this  justification  of  the  case,  that 
the  mould,  the  set  of  channels,  into  which 
the  metal  of  the  thought  is  meant  to  run, 
really  has  the  felicity  which  it  appears  to 
have :  the  form  is  perfect ;  and  it  is  merely 
in  the  matter,  in  the  accidental  filling  up  of 
the  mould,  that  a  fault  has  been  committed. 
Had  the  Virgilian  point  of  excellence  been 
loveliness  instead  of  majesty,  or  any  word 
whatever  suggesting  the  common  antithesis 
of  sublimity  and  beauty ;  or  had  it  been 
power  on  the  one  side,  matched  against  grace 


which  it  occurs  was  wrought  and  burnished 
with  excessive  pains;  or  (which  in  this  case 
is  al  o  known)  when  that  particular  passage 
is  pushed  into  singular  prominence  as  having 
obtained  a  feingular  succe.-s.  In  no  part  of 
his  poetic  mission  did  Pope  so  fascinate  the 
gaze  of  his  contemporaries  as  in  his  functions 
of  satirist ;  which  functions,  in  his  latter  years, 
absorbed  all  other  functions.  And  one  rea¬ 
son,  1  believe,  why  it  was  that  the  interest 
about  Pope  decayed  so  rapidly  after  his  death 
(an  accident  somewhere  noticed  by  Words¬ 
worth),  must  be  sought  in  the  fact,  that  the 
most  stinging  of  his  personal  allusions,  by 
which  he  had  given  salt  to  his  later  writings, 
were  continually  losing  their  edge,  and  some¬ 
times  their  intelligibility,  as  Pope’s  own  con¬ 
temporary  generation  was  dying  off.  Pope 
alleges  it  as  a  palliation  of  his  satiric  malice, 
that  it  had  been  forced  from  him  in  the  way 
of  retaliation  ;  forgetting  that  such  a  plea 
wilfully  abjures  the  grandest  justification  of 


on  the  other,  the  true  lurking  tendency  of  j  a  satirist,  viz.,  the  deliberate  assumption  of 


the  thought  would  have  been  developed,  and 
the  sub-conscious  purpose  of  the  epigram 
would  have  fulfilled  itself  to  the  letter. 


the  character  as  something  corresponding  to 
the  prophet’s  mission  amongst  the  Hebrews. 
It  is  no  longer  the  facit  indignatio  versum. 


N.  B. — It  is  not  meant  that  loftiness  of\  Pope’s  satire,  where  even  it  was  most  effec- 


ihought  and  majesty  are  expressions  so  entire¬ 
ly  interchangeable,  as  that  no  shades  of  dif¬ 
ference  could  be  suggested  ;  it  is  enough  that 
these  “  shades”  are  not  substantial  enough, 
or  broad  enough,  to  support  the  weight  of 
opposition  which  the  epigram  assigns  to 
them.  Grace  and  elegance,  for  instance,  are 
far  from  being  in  all  relations  synonymous; 
but  they  are  so  to  the  full  extent  of  any  pur¬ 
poses  concerned  in  this  epigram.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  probable  enough  that  Dryden  had 
moving  in  his  thoughts  a  relation  of  the  word 
majesty,  which,  if  developed,  would  have 
dune  justice  to  bis  meaning.  It  was,  per¬ 
haps,  the  decorum  and  sustained  dignity  of 
the  composition — the  workmanship  apart  from 


tive,  was  personal  and  vindictive,  and  upon 
that  argument  alone  could  not  be  philosophic. 
Foremost  in  the  order  of  his  fulminations 
stood,  and  yet  stands,  the  bloody  castiga¬ 
tion  by  which,  according  to  his  own  pretence, 
he  warned  and  menaced  (but  by  which,  in 
simple  truth,  he  executed  judgment  upon) 
his  false  friend,  Addison. 

To  say  that  this  drew  vast  rounds  of  ap¬ 
plause  upon  its  author,  and  frightened  its 
object  into  deep  silence  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  like  the  Quos  ego  of  angry  Neptune,  suf¬ 
ficiently  argues  that  the  verses  must  have 
ploughed  as  deeply  as  the  Russian  knout. 
Vitriol  could  not  scorch  more  fiercely.  And 
yet  the  whole  passage  rests  upon  a  blunder ; 


the  native  grandeur  of  the  materials — the  ma- |  and  the  blunder  is  so  broad  and  palpable, 
jestic  style  of  the  artistic  treatment  as  distin-  |  that  it  implies  instant  forgetfulness  both  in 
guished  from  the  original  creative  power —  I  the  writer  and  the  reader.  ITie  idea  which' 
which  Dryden,  the  translator  of  the  Roman  |  furnishes  the  basis  of  the  passage  is  this: 
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thal  the  conduct  ascribed  to  Addison  is  in  its 
own  nature  so  despicable,  as  to  extort  laugh¬ 
ter  bj  its  primary  impulse;  but  that  this 
laughter  changes  into  weeping,  when  we 
come  to  understand  that  the  person  concern¬ 
ed  in  this  delinquency  is  Addison.  The 
change,  the  transfiguration,  in  our  mood  of 
contemplating  the  offence,  is  charged  upon 
the  discovery  which  we  are  supposed  to  make 
as  to  the  person  of  the  offender  ;  that  which 
by  its  baseness  had  been  simply  comic  when 
imputed  to  some  corresponding  author,  pasc  * 
es  into  a  tragic  coup-de-thiatre,  when  it  is 
suddenly  traced  back  to  a  man  of  original 
genius.  The  whole,  therefore,  of  this  effect 
is  made  to  depend  upon  the  sudden  scenical 
transition  from  a  supposed  petty  criminal  to 
one  of  high  distinction.  And,  meantime,  no 
snch  stage  effect  had  been  possible,  since  the 
knowledge  that  a  man  of  genius  was  the  of¬ 
fender  had  been  what  we  started  with  from 
the  beginning.  **  Our  laughter  is  changed 
to  tears,”  says  Pope,  “  as  soon  as  we  discov¬ 
er  that  the  base  act  had  a  noble  author.” 

And,  behold !  the  initial  feature  in  the  whole 
description  of  the  case  is,  that  the  libeller 
was  one  whom  “  true  genius  Bred 

“  Peace  to  all  snch  !  Bat  were  there  one  whose 
mind 

True  genius  fires,”  &.c.. 

Before  the  offence  is  described,  the  perpetra¬ 
tor  is  already  characterized  as  a  man  of  ge¬ 
nius:  and,  til  gpiie  of  that  knowledge,  we 
laugh.  But  suddenly  our  mood  changes,  and 
we  weep  ;  but  why,  I  beseech  you  ?  Simply 
because  we  have  ascertained  the  author  to  be 
a  man  of  genius. 

**  Who  would  not  laugh  ?  if  such  a  man  there  be, 

Who  would  not  weep,  if  Atticus  were  he  ?” 


The  sole  reason  for  weeping  is  something  that 
we  knew  already  before  we  began  to  laugh. 

It  would  not  be  right  in  logic ;  in  fact,  it 
would  be  a  mis-classification,  if  I  should  cite 
as  at  all  belonging  to  the  same  group  several 
passages  in  Milton  that  come  very  near  to 
Irish  bulls,  by  virtue  of  distorted  language. 
One  reason  agtunst  such  a  classification  would 
lie  precisely  in  that  fact — viz.,  that  the  as¬ 
similation  to  the  category  of  bulls  lurks  in 
the  verbal  expression,  and  not  (as  in  Pope’s 
case)  amongst  the  conditions  of  the  thought. 
And  a  second  reason  would  lie  in  the  strange 
circumstance,  that  Milton  bad  not  fallen  into 
this  snare  of  diction  through  any  careless- 
•  ness  or  oversiglit,  but  with  his  eyes  wide 
open,  deliberately  avowing  his  error  as  a 


[July, 

special  elegance  ;  repeating  it ;  and  well 
aware  of  splendid  Grecian  authority  for  bis 
error,  if  anybody  should  be  bold  enough  to 
call  it  an  error.  Every  reader  must  be  aware 
of  the  case — 

**  Adam,  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  bom. 

His  sons  ;  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve” — 

which  makes  Adam  one  of  his  own  sons. 
Eve  one  of  her  own  daughters.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  authorized  by  Grecian  usage  in  the 
severest  writers.  Neither  can  it  be  alleged 
that  these  might  be  bold  poetic  expressions, 
harmonizing  with  the  Grecian  idiom;  for 
Poppo  has  illustrated  this  singular  form  of 
expression  in  a  prose-writer,  as  philosophic 
and  austere  as  Thucydides;  a  form  which 
(as  it  offends  against  logic)  must  offend 
equally  in  all  languages,  fc^me  beauty  must 
have  been  descried  in  the  idiom,  such  as 
atoned  for  its  solecism :  for  Milton  recurs  to  ^ 
the  same  idiom,  and  under  the  same  entire 
freedom  of  choice,  elsewhere ;  particularly 
in  this  instance,  which  has  not  been  pointed 
out:  “And  never,”  says  Satan  to  the  ab¬ 
horred  phantoms  of  Sin  and  Death,  when 
crossing  his  path, 

“  And  never  saw  till  now, 

Sight  more  detestable  than  him  and  thee.” 

Now,  therefore,  it  seems  he  had  seen  a  sight 
more  detestable  than  this  very  sight.  He 
now  looked  upon  something  more  hateful 
than  X  Y  Z.  What  was  it  ?  It  was  X  Y  Z. 

But  the  authority  of  Milton,  backed  by 
that  of  insolent  Greece,  would  prove  an  over¬ 
match  for  the  logic  of  centuries.  And  I 
withdraw,  therefore,  from  the  rash  attempt 
to  quarrel  with  this  sort  of  bull,  involving 
itself  in  the  verbal  expression.  But  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  which  lies  rooted  in  the  mere  facts 
and  incidents,  is  certainly  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  practical  bull*  that  all  literature  can 


*  It  is  strange,  or  rather  it  is  not  strange,  con¬ 
sidering  the  feebleness  of  that  lady  in  such  a  field, 
that  Miss  hklge worth  always  fancied  herself  to  have 
caught  Milton  in  a  bull,  under  oireumstances  which, 
whiUt  leaving  the  shadow  of  a  bull,  efikctually  dis¬ 
own  the  substance.  “And  in  the  lowest  deep  a 
lower  deep  still  opens  to  devour  me.”  This  is  the 
passage  denounced  by  Miss  Edgeworth.  '*  If  it  was 
already  the  lowest  deep,”  said  the  fair  lady,  “bow 
the  deuce  (no,  perhaps  it  might  be  I  that  said  *  Aow 
tke  dtnee’)  could  it  open  into  a  lower  deep!”  Yea, 
how  could  ilt  In  carpentry,  it  is  clear  to  my  mind 
that  it  could  not.  But,  in  cases  of  deep  imaginative 
feeling,  no  phenomenon  is  more  natural  than  pre¬ 
cisely  this  never-ending  growth  of  one  colossal 
grandeur  chasing  and  surmounting  another,  or  of 
abysses  that  swidlow  up  abysses.  Persecutions  of 
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famish.  And  a  stranger  thing,  perhaps, 
than  the  oversight  itself  lies  in  this — that 
not  anj  critic  throughout  Europe,  two  only 
excepted,  but  has  failed  to  detect  a  blunder 
so  memorable.  All  the  rampant  audacity  of 
Bentley — “slashing  Bentley” — all  the  jealous 
malignity  of  Dr.  Johnson — who  hated  Milton 
without  disguise  as  a  republican,  but  secrell)’ 
and  under  a  mask  would  at  any  rate  have 
hated  him  from  jealousy  of  his  scholarship — 
had  not  availed  to  sharpen  these  practised 
and  these  interested  eyes  into  the  detection 
of  an  oversight  which  argues  a  sudden  Le¬ 
thean  forgetfulness  on  the  part  of  Milton; 
and  in  many  generations  of  readers,  however 
alive  and  awake  with  malice,  a  correspond¬ 
ing  forgetfulness  not  less  astonishing.  Two 
readers  only  1  have  ever  heard  of  that  es¬ 
caped  this  lethargic  inattention;  one  of  which 
two  is  myself;  and  I  ascribe  my  success  part¬ 
ly  to  good  luck,  but  partly  to  some  merit  on 
my  own  part  in  having  cultivated  a  habit  of 
systematically  accurate  reading.  If  1  read  at 
all,  1  make  it  a  duty  to  read  truly  and  faith¬ 
fully.  I  profess  allegiance  for  the  time  to 
the  man  whom  I  undertake  to  study  ;  and  1 
am  as  loyal  to  all  the  engagements  involved 
in  such  a  contract,  as  if  I  had  come  under 
a  tacramentum  militare.  So  it  was  that, 
whilst  yet  a  boy,  1  came  to  perceive,  with  a 
wonder  not  yet  exhausted,  that  unaccounta¬ 
ble  blunder  which  Milton  has  committed  in 
the  main  narrative  on  which  the  epic  fable  of 

this  class  oftentimes  are  amongst  the  symptoms  of 
fever,  and  amongst  the  inevitable  spontaneities  of 
nature.  Other  people  1  have  known  who  were  in¬ 
clined  to  class  amongst  bulls  Milton’s  all-famous  ex¬ 
pression  of  "darkneu  titibl*,”  whereas  it  is  not 
even  a  bold  or  daring  expression;  it  describes  a 
pare  optical  experience  of  very  common  occur¬ 
rence.  There  are  two  separate  darknes-^  or  ob¬ 
scurities:  first,  that  obscurity  by  which  you  see 
dimly ;  and  secondly,  that  obMuhty  wAicA  you  see. 
The  first  is  the  atmosphere  through  which  vision  is 
performed,  and,  therefore,  part  of  the  tubjeetive 
conditions  essential  to  the  act  of  seeing.  The  second 
is  the  object  of  your  sight.  In  a  glass-house  at  night 
illuminated  by  a  sullen  fire  in  one  corner,  but  else 
dark,  you  see  the  darkness  massed  in  the  rear  as  a 
black  object  That  is  the  “  visible  darknesa"  And 
on  the  other  hand,  the  murky  atmosphere  between 
you  and  the  distant  rear  is  not  the  object  but  the 
medium,  through  or  athwart  which  you  descry  the 
black  uissees.  The  first  darknesa  is  eubjectiee  dark¬ 
ness;  that  is,  a  darkness  in  your  own  eye,  and  en¬ 
tangled  with  your  very  faculty  of  vuion.  The 
second  darkness  is  perfectly  different:  it  is  objective 
darkness;  that  is  tossy,  not  any  darkness  which 
affects  or  modifies  your  faculty  of  seeing  either  for 
better  or  worse,  but  a  darkness  which  is  the  object 
of  your  vision ;  a  darkness  which  you  see  projected 
from  yourself,  as  a  massy  volume  of  blackness,  and 
projected,  possibly,  to  a  vast  distance. 
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the  “Paradise  Lost”  turns  as  its  hinges. 
And  many  a  year  afterwards,  I  found  that 
Paul  Richter,  whose  vigilance  nothing  es- 
ca)^>ed,  who  carried  with  him  through  life 
“  the  eye  of  the  hawk,  and  the  fire  therein,” 
had  not  failed  to  make  the  same  discovery. 
It  is  this:  The  archangel,  Satan,  has  de¬ 
signs  upon  man  ;  he  meditates  his  ruin  ;  and 
itls  known  that  he  does.  Specially  to  coun¬ 
teract  these  designs,  and  for  no  other  pur¬ 
pose  whatever,  a  choir  of  angelic  police  is 
stationed  at  the  gates  of  paradise,  having  (I 
repeal)  one  sole  commission,  viz.,  to  keep 
watch  and  ward  over  the  threatened  safety 
of  the  newly-created  human  pair.  Even  at 
the  very  first,  this  duty  is  negbcted  so  thor¬ 
oughly,  that  Satan  gains  access  without  chal¬ 
lenge  or  suspicion.  That  is  awful :  for,  ask 
yourself,  reader,  how  a  constable,  or  an  in¬ 
spector  of  police  would  be  received,  who  had 
been  stationed  at  No.  6,  on  a  secret  informa¬ 
tion,  and  spent  the  night  in  making  love  at 
No.  15.  Through  the  regular  surveillance  at 
the  gates,  Satan  passes  without  objection ; 
and  he  is  first  of  all  detected  by  a  purely 
accidental  collision  during  the  rounds  of  the 
junior  angels.  The  result  of  this  collision, 
and  of  the  examination  which  follows,  is  what 
no  reader  can  ever  forget — so  unspeakable 
is  the  grandeur  of  that  scene  between  the 
two  hostile  archangels,  when  the  Fiend  (so 
named  at  the  moment,  under  the  fine  ma¬ 
chinery  used  by  Milton  for  exalting  or  de¬ 
pressing  the  ideas  of  his  nature)  finally  takes 
his  Sight  as  an  incarnation  of  darkness. 

“And  fled. 

Murmuring;  and  with  him  fled  the  shades  of 
night.” 

The  darkness  flying  with  him,  naturally  we 
have  the  feeling  that  he  t«  the  darkness, 
and  that  all  darkness  has  some  essential  re¬ 
lation  to  Satan. 

But  now,  having  thus  witnessed  his  ter¬ 
rific  expulsion,  naturally  we  ask,  what  was 
the  sequel  ?  Four  books,  however,  are  in¬ 
terposed  before  we  reach  the  answer  to  that 
question.  This  is  the  reason  that  we  fail  to 
remark  the  extraordinary  oversight  of  Milton. 
Dislocated  from  its  immediate  plan  in  the 
succession  of  incidents,  that  sequel  eludes  our 
notice,  which  else  and  in  its  natural  place 
would  have  shocked  us  beyond  measure. 
The  simple  abstract  of  the  whole  story  is, 
that  Satan,  being  ejected,  and  sternly  charged 
under  Almighty  menaces  not  to  intrude  upon 
the  young  Paradise  of  God,  “  rides  with  dark¬ 
ness”  for  exactly  one  week,  and,  having  di¬ 
gested  bis  wrath,  rather  than  bis  fears,  on  the 
37 
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octave  of  his  solemn  banishment,  without  de> 
mur,  or  doubt,  or  tremor,  back  he  plunges 
into  the  very  centre  of  Eden.  On  a  Friday, 
suppose,  he  is  expelled  through  the  main  en¬ 
trance  :  on  the  Friday  following,  he  re-enters 
upon  the  forbidden  premises  through  a  clan¬ 
destine  entrance.  The  upshot  is,  that  the 
heavenly  police  suffer,  in  the  hrst  place,  the 
one  sole  enemy,  who  was,  or  could  be  the 
object  of  their  vigplance,  to  pass  without  in¬ 
quest  or  suspicion  ;  thus  they  inaugurate 
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their  task  ;  secondly,  by  the  merest  accident 
(no  thanks  to  their  fidelity)  they  detect  him, 
and  with  awful  adjurations  sentence  him  to 
perpetual  banishment;  but,  thirdly,  on  his 
immediate  return,  in  utter  contempt  of  their 
sentence,  they  ignore  him  altogether,  and  ap¬ 
parently  act  upon  Dogberry’s  direction,  that, 
upon  meeting  a  thief,  the  police  may  suspect 
him  to  be  no  true  man  ;  and,  with  such  man¬ 
ner  of  men,  the  less  they  meddle  or  make, 
the  more  it  will  be  for  their  honesty. 


From  Eliia  Co 


THERA 


Colon  are  the  smiles  of 


It  is  undeniable  that  the  Greeks  had 
greatly  the  advantage  of  us  dull  modems, 
not  only  in  their  exquisite  perception  of 
beauty,  their  architecture,  their  sculpture, 
and  their  poetry,  but  even  in  the  imaginative 
errors  of  their  primeval  philosophy. 

“  I  had  rather  be  wrong  with  Plato  than 
right  with  any  one  else,’’ said  Cicero,  and 
we  may  (with  all  due  respect  for  the  majesty 
of  science)  in  like  manner  prefer  the  specula¬ 
tions  of  Virgil  and  Ovid  to  the  superior  ac¬ 
curacy  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Antonio  de 
Dominis,* — at  all  events  on  the  subject  of 
rainbows. 

The  dry  certainties  of  later  discovery  pale 
before  the  glowing  suppositions  of  those 
Sons  of  the  Morning,  who  invested  with  deity 
all  the  varied  phenomena  of  earth  and  air; 
who  worshipped  Hyperion  in  the  sun,  and 
Diana  in  the  moon ;  who  regarded  the  con¬ 
vulsions  of  the  Sicilian  volcano  as  the  rest¬ 
lessness  of  a  captive  monster  who  looked 

*  Antunio  de  Dominis,  bishop  of  Spaletru,  pub¬ 
lished  a  tieatii«  in  the  year  1611,  entiled  De  Radii* 
Vitu*  et  Luei*,  in  which  he  advanced  that  the  rain¬ 
bow  was  formed  by  the  refraction  of  the  sunbeams 
in  the  drop*  of  rain-water,  instead  of  being  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  whole  body  of  rain  or  vapor,  as  was 
previously  supposed. 

f  *'Typh«eus  was  a  monstrous  giant  with  a  hun- 
dr^  dra^us*  beads,  who  warred  against  Jupiter  in 
the  great  struggle  of  the  Titans  with  the  king  of 
the  goda  Jupiter  tore  up  the  whole  island  of  Sicily 
and  Aung  it  upon  him.  One  promontory  acted  as 
a  preseer  upon  one  hand;  another  on  another;  a 
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upon  the  spring  flowers  as  the  bounty  of 
Aurora,  and  were  grateful  to  Ceres  for  the 
plenteousness  of  autumn;  who  beheld  in  the 
lightnings  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove,  and 
welcomed  Iris,  the  god -descended,  in  the 
ethereal  glories  of  the  rainbow. 

Candor  compels  us  to  admit  that  the  sun 
and  the  vapor,  the  refrangibility  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  particles  of  light,  and  the  degrees  in 
which  the  rays  are  decomposed  into  their 
proper  colors  within  the  drops  of  water, 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  matter; 
but  the  study  of  optics  is  infinitely  perplex¬ 
ing  and  unsatisfactory;  we  get  bewildered 
amid  whole  alphabets  of  contradictory  A’s 
and  B’s,  who,  looking  straight  at  C,  behold 
D  instead  ;  and  giving  up  the  diagrams  in 
disgust,  revert  gladly  from  this  staid  ana¬ 
tomical  view  of  the  “  triple-colored  bow  ’’  to 
the  mythological  genealogy  of  Iris. 

Iris  was  one  of  the  fabled  Oceanides,  a  mes¬ 
senger  of  the  gods,  and  an  attendant  of  Juno. 
A  light  and  gorgeous  being  with  golden 
lock.s,  borne  upon  the  purple  clouds  of  the 
sunset,  and  winged  with  heavenly  plumage, 
brilliant  in  all  the  tints  of  the  rainbow.  To 
her  was  confided  the  task  of  seveii.ig  that 
thread  which  detains  the  soul  in  the  irortal 
body  of  the  dying:  she  supplied  the  clouds 
with  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  and  became, 

third  on  his  legs ;  and  the  crater  of  Mount  Etna 
was  left  him  for  a  spiracle.  There  he  lay  in  the 
time  of  Ovid,  making  the  cities  tremble  as  he  turn¬ 
ed." —  Vide  Leigh  Hunt’s  Jar  of  Honey. 
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when  thej  subsided,  the  tjpe  of  human  | 
hope. 

The  very  name  of  the  Rainbow  is  a  pleas¬ 
ant  compound,  greatly  superior  to  the  arco- 
baleno  of  the  Italians,  but  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  poetical  arc-en-cUl  of  our 
French  neighbors. 

How  elegant  is  the  form  of  the  rainbow ! 
Arched  and  unsubstantial — the  perfect  curve 
of  beauty  that  the  artists  say  so  much  about. 
Then  its  unsullied  and  divinely  contrasted 
hues ;  distinct,  yet  blending ;  red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  violet — deep  and  glow¬ 
ing,  yet  fading  imperceptibly  one  into  an¬ 
other. 

Like  sweet  thoughts  in  a  dream. 

Painters  have  seldom  succeeded  in  trans¬ 
ferring  the  evanescent  splendor  of  the  rain¬ 
bow  to  the  material  canvas :  Turner  has  done 
it.  Martin  (we  believe)  has  done  it,  and 
Claude  might  have  done  it, — but  we  cannot, 
at  this  moment,  recall  any  picture  of  his  in 
which  it  is  represented.  Its  airy  transpa¬ 
rency, — the  rich,  yet  delicate  hues  of  which 
it  is  composed, — 

Orange  and  azure  deepening  into  gold, — 

and  the  optical  delusion  that  combines  ap¬ 
parent  nearness  with  actual  remoteness,  are 
the  great  difficulties  to  the  artist,  and  the 
chief  attributes  of  the  phenomenon. 

“  Colors  are  the  smiles  of  nature,”  saith 
the  quotation  at  the  commencement  of  our 
essay: — then  is  nature  for  ever  smiling  upon 
us  in  the  green  meadows,  the  blue  sky,  and 
the  “laughing  flowers;”  but  never  smiles 
she  so  joyously  and  so  kindly  as  in  the  rain¬ 
bow  :  after  weeping  gentle  rains  upon  the 
earth,  she  rejoices  again : — “  after  a  storm, 
comes  a  calm,” — after  showers,  sunshine  and 
a  rainbow.  Fancy  one  of  these  bright  things 
after  a  storm  at  sea,  spreading  its  beauty 
over  half  the  sky,  and  cheering  the  faint 
hearts  of  the  weary  voyagers.  Fancy  the 
ship,  after  its  hard  battle  with  the  angry 
waters,  going  gallantly  forward,  as  if  it  meant 
to  sail  right  through  this  glorious  archway 
into  some  terra  incognita  of  undiscovered  fer¬ 
tility.  What  a  land  might  we  not  hupe  to 
find  beyond  a  portal  such  as  this, — what 
cloudless  skies,  new  flowers,  and  strange 
birds  with  wondrous  plumage ;  and,  above 
all,  what  just  and  happy  human  beings,  blest 
with  liberty  and  love,  and  wise  in  all  the 
lore 

Of  painting,  sculpture,  and  wrapt  poesy, 

And  arts,  tho’  unimagined,  yet  to  be ! 


Byron,  in  the  second  canto  of  Don  Juan, 
has  described  a  rainbow  on  the  ocean  under 
more  dreary  circumstances,  however,  than 
this  Utopian  reverie ;  the  verses  contain  much 
that  is  picturesque  and  even  grand,  but 
scarcely  earnest  enough  for  the  fearful  nar¬ 
rative  to  which  they  belong  : — 

Now  overhead  a  rainbow,  bursting  through 
The  scattering  clouds,  shone,  spanning  the 
dark  sea. 

Resting  its  brii;ht  base  on  the  quivering  blue : 

And  all  uilhin  its  arch  appeared  to  be 
Clearer  than  that  without;  and  its  wide  hue 
Waxed  broad  and  waving,  like  a  banner  free. 
Then  changed  like  to  a  bow  that’s  bent, — and  then 
Forsook  the  dim  eyes  of  these  shipwrecked  men! 

It  changed  of  course ;  a  heaterdy  chameleon. 

The  airy  child  «/  tapor  and  the  tun, — 

Brouffht  forth  in  purple,  cradled  in  vermilion, 
Baptized  in  molten  gold,  and  swathed  in  dun. 
Glittering  like  crescents  o’er  a  Turk’s  pavilion. 
And  blending  every  color  into  one. 

Not  less  beautiful  is  the  motionless  calm 
of  the  rainbow  when  throned  on  the  fierce 
deluge  of  the  tempest,  or  on  the  restless  tor¬ 
rent  of  the  mountain  cataract:  it  seems  to 
us  a  strange  and  lovely  phenomenon  that 
this  calmest  arch  should  be  based  on  one  of 
the  least  substantial  and  controllable  of  ele¬ 
ments.  Fire  itself  is  not  more  irresistible 
than  the  Alpine  cataracts  of  Mcnt  Blanc,  or 
the  cascade  of  Yelino.  Shelley  has  worthily 
described  one  of  the  former,*  and  Byron  the 
latter : — 

Thine  earthly  rainbows  stretched  across  tbe 
sweep 

Of  the  ethereal  waterfall,  whose  veil 
Robes  some  unsculptured  image. 

Shells  V.  Mont  Blanc. 

The  roar  of  waters ! — from  the  headlong  height 
Yelino  cleaves  the  wave-worn  precipice; 

The  fall  of  waters !  rapid  as  the  light 
The  flashing  mass  foams,  shaking  the  abyss; 
The  hell  of  waters !  where  they  howl  and  hiss. 
And  boil  in  endless  torture ;  while  the  sweat 
Of  their  great  agony,  wrung  out  from  this 
Their  Phlegethon,  curls  round  the  rocks  of  jet 
That  gird  the  gulf  around,  in  pitiless  horror  seL 
*  *  »  «  a 

Horribly  beautiful !  but  on  the  verge 
From  tide  to  side  beneath  the  glittering  mom. 
An  Iris  si  s,  amidst  the  infernal  surge. 

Like  H"pe  uptm  a  death-bed ;  and,  unworn 
Its  strady  dyes,  while  all  around  it  tom 
By  the  distracted  voters,  bears  serene 
Its  brilliant  hues  with  all  their  beams  unshorn 

I  *  Shelley’s  lines  are  descriptive  of  the  leaser  cat- 
!  aract,  not  of  the  Cascade  dea  Pelerius;  they  are 
i  within  a  league  of  each  other. 
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Resembling,  ’mid  the  tortore  of  the  scene, 

Love  wstcbing  madne^'s  with  unalterable  mien. 

Byron.  Childe  Harold,  Canto  IV. 

Such  is  the  rainbow  of  Yelino,  such  that 
of  Terni,  of  Niagara,  and  of  the  cataracts  of 
the  monarch  of  mountains.  The  winds  and 
dashing  spray  disturb  not  its  impalpable 
serenity ; — the  icy  mountain  peaks,  and  the 
silent  glaciers  are  not  more  eternal. 

The  glorious  ministry  of  the  sun  appears 
so  indispensable,  that  the  notion  of  a  lunar 
rainbow  is  something  unfamiliar  and  strange. 
The  poets  put  it  out  of  the  question  alto¬ 
gether  ;  and  still  more  uncongenial  are  the 
colorless  rainbows  of  M.  Marlotte. 

M.  Bohault,*  in  agreeable  contrast,  tells 
us  of  brilliant  colored  rainbows  on  the  grass, 
formed  by  the  refractions  of  the  sun’s  rays 
on  the  morning  dew.  It  is  pleasant  to  fancy 
the  daisies  and  buttercups  peeping  up 
through  this  new  and  gorgeous  raiment. 

Painters  and  poets  have  long  agreed  in 
considering  the  rainbow  as  a  symbol  of  Hope. 
Alas !  that  Hope  should  so  frequently  be 
anchored  on  dreams  as  fragile  as  its  emblem  1 
Milton  says,  in  the  twelfth  book  of  Para¬ 
dise  Lost,  that  Noah  descends  from  the  Ark 

With  all  his  train ; 

Then  with  uplifted  hands,  and  eyes  devout, 
Grateful  to  Heaven,  over  his  head  beholds 
A  dewy  cloud,  and  in  the  cloud  a  bow. 
Conspicuous  with  three  listed  colors  gay. 
Betokening  peace  from  God,  and  covenant  new. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  in  what  trifling 
touches  the  shades  of  character  are  defined  : 
— let  us  compare  this  bow  of  “  three  listed 
colors”  with  Shelley’s  account  of  a  rainbow 
in  his  exquisite  poem  on  A  Cloud : — 

The  triumphal  arch  through  which  I  march. 

With  hurricane,  fire,  and  snow. 

When  the  powers  of  the  air  are  chained  to  my 
chair. 

Is  the  mUUon-ooiored  bow ; 

The  sphere-fire  above  its  soft  colors  wove 
While  the  moist  earth  was  laughing  below. 

A  greater  contrast  could  scarcely  be  ex¬ 
hibited  than  this,  or  one  that  would  illustrate 
with  greater  accuracy  the  antagonistic  na¬ 
tures  of  the  two  poets.  Milton’s  gigantic 
mind — looking  at  nature  as  set  within  bounds 
more  distinct  and  formal, — limited  the  hues 
of  the  bow  to  the  three  primary  colors, 
which  was  not  just,  for  the  secondary  shades 
of  orange,  green,  and  violet,  are  as  lovely 
to  the  eye.  Shelley,  with  his  daring  enthu- 

*  7Vat(  d»  Physique. 
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siasm  of  diction,  his  extended  philosophical 
views,  and  boundless  liberality  of  opinion, 
errs  (on  the  side  of  justice,  however)  in  call¬ 
ing  it  “the  million-colored  bow.” 

Notwithstanding  that  the  rainbow  has 
been  long  a  favorite  illustration  and  accessory 
in  poetry,  we  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
met  with  it  as  the  subject  of  a  poem.  Camp¬ 
bell,  in  his  Pleasures  of  Hope,  alludes  to  it 
but  once,  and  then  cursorily,  which  is  strange, 
considering  the  title  of  that  beautiful  work. 
It  is  in  the  opening  lines,  as  follows : — 

At  summer  eve,  when  Heaven’s  aerial  bow 
Spans  with  bright  arch  the  glittering  hills  below. 
Why  to  y^n  mountain  turns  the  musing  eye. 
Whose  sun-bright  summit  mingles  with  the  sky  ? 
Why  do  those  cliffs  of  shadowy  tint  appear 
More  sweet  than  all  the  landscape  smiling  near  ? — 
'Tie  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view. 

And  robes  tlie  mountain  in  its  azure  hue. 

Still  more  strange  is  Shakspeare’s  infre¬ 
quent  allusion  to  this  most  poetical  of  ob¬ 
jects  ;  he  mentions  it  but  thrice  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  works,  and  the  following  is  the 
only  instance  in  which  it  is  not  used  as  a 
mere  passing  illustration  to  the  subject.* 

To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily. 

To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet. 

To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper  light 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish. 
Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess. 

Thomson,  in  his  fine,  noble  style,  says  of 
it  in  Spring : — 

Meantime,  refracted  from  yon  eastern  cloud. 
Bestriding  earth,  the  grand  ethereal  bow 
Shoots  up  immense ;  and  every  hue  unfolds. 

In  fair  proportion  running  from  the  red, 

To  where  the  violet  fades  into  the  shy. 

Here,  awful  Newton,  the  dissolving  clouds 
Form,  fronting  o’er  the  sun,  thy  showery  prism  ; 
And  to  the  s&ge-instructed  eye  unfold 
The  various  twine  of  light  by  thee  disclosed 
From  the  white  mingling  maze. 

Laman  Blanchard,  with  great  fancy  and 
feeling,  exclaims  with  a  poet’s  fervor: — 

A  rainbow  !  it  is  heaven’s  lyre ! 

and  L.  E.  L.  says  beautifully  in  one  of  her 
brief  and  sorrowful  lyrics: — 

But  hope  has  wakened  since  and  wept 
Itself  Wee  a  rainbow,  away  ; 

And  the  flowers  have  faded  and  fallen  around. 
We  have  none  for  a  wreath  for  to-day. 

*  See  Merry  Wises  of  Windsor,  Act  IV.  Scene 
8 ;  and  Winter's  Tale,  Act  IV.  Scene  8. 
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T«nnjson  introduces  it  as  one  of  the 
charms  of  bis  marvellous  Palace  of  Art : — 

From  those  four  jets  four  torrents  in  one  swell 
Across  the  mountain  streamed  below 
In  misty  folds,  that  floating  as  they  fell 
Lit  up  a  torrent-bow. 

Let  us  recall,  in  conclusion,  the  lines  of 
Coleridge,  from  A  Hymn  written  in  the  Vale 
of  Chamouni. 

Motionless  torrents  !  silent  cataracts ! 


Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  Heaven 
Beneath  the  keen  full  moon  !  Who  bade  the  Sun 
Clothe  you  with  rainbotnf  Who,  with  living 
flowers 

Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet? 
God!  let  the  torrents  like  a  shout  of  nations 
Answer !  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  God  ! 

God  !  sing  ye  meadow-streams  with  gladsome 
voice ! 

Ye  pine-groves,  with  your  soft  and  souI-Iike 
sounds ! 

And  they  too  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of  snow. 
And  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  thunder  God  ! 


From  Klisa  Cook’s  Joarnal. 
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I  WAS  travelling  in  Germany  some  eigh¬ 
teen  or  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  events 
which  I  am  going  to  relate  took  place.  It  was 
my  first  tour.  I  was  fresh  from  college,  where 
I  had  studied  with  an  intensity  that  had  ren¬ 
dered  total  relaxation  as  much  a  necessity  as 
a  pleasure. 

It  was  at  Coblentx  that  I  met  with  my 
early  friend  Heinrich  S.,  or,  to  speak  more 
accurately,  it  was  on  the  road  to  Coblentx, 
for  I  had  sent  my  servant  on  with  the  horses, 
and  was  proceeding  leisurely  along  the  road, 
which,  at  this  poinl^  hangs  like  a  suspended 
gallery  above  the  wooded  banks  and  nest¬ 
ling  villages  that  border  the  glorious  Rhine. 
The  evening  was  beautiful,  and  above,  in  the 
clear  sky,  the  first  solitary  star  was  trem¬ 
bling  into  light.  1  should  never  have  recog¬ 
nized  Heinrich  S.,  but  that  he  spoke  to  me, 
as  I  stood  looking  over  the  landscape,  and 
extended  his  hand  to  me.  I  had  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  believing  that  it  was  the  same  youth 
who  had  been  my  class-fellow  at  Eton. 
There  Heinrich  was  the  sharpest,  the  boldest, 
and  the  most  mischievous  boy  amongst  us — 
the  idol  of  the  scholars,  and  the  misery  of 
the  masters.  Now,  how  changed  was  his 
appearance.  Though  in  reality  but  a  few 
months  my  senior,  he  looked  ten  years  older. 
His  cheeks  were  white  and  sunken  ;  his  lips 
bloodless ;  bis  eyes,  surrounded  by  a  dark 
circle,  looked  bright  and  wild ;  bis  hair  hong 
in  long  dark  masses  about  bis  face,  and  his 
dress  was  soiled  and  travel-stained.  He  had 
left  Eton — where  he  had  been  placed  by 
his  parents,  then  resident  in  England — to 


proceed  to  the  University  of  Gottingen,  in  his 
native  Saxony,  and  I  had  not  seen  or  heard 
of  him  since  his  departure.  Could  study 
have  altered  him  thus  ?  It  was  strange:  his 
means  were  ample  ;  his  prospects  excellent; 
and  it  seemed  scarcely  probable  that  any 
great  misfortune  should  have  befallen  him, 
that  could  stamp  such  an  expression  of  hag¬ 
gard  wretchedness  upon  his  countenance. 

He  took  my  arm,  and  we  walked  slowly 
on  towards  Coblentx.  He  spoke  little  by  the 
way,  and  that  little  hastily  and  unwillingly  : 
his  words  were  frequently  contradictory,  and 
uttered  in  a  wandering,  melancholy  tone,  that 
was  most  distressing.  He  lapsed  frequently 
into  a  moody  silence,  and  then  laughed  loud¬ 
ly  when  I  had  said  nothing  to  provoke  it. 

I  began  to  fear  that  he  was  not  perfectly 
in  his  right  senses,  and  was  glad  when  we 
entered  the  narrow  streets  of  the  town,  and 
reached  the  inn  whither  my  servant  bad  pre¬ 
ceded  me.  Here  Heinrich  left  me,  promising 
to  return  in  an  hour’s  time  to  dinner,  for  he 
was  staying,  he  told  me,  at  a  neighboring  ho¬ 
tel.  So  I  sat  and  waited  for  him  in  the  w<^ea 
gallery  outside  the  windows  of  my  apart¬ 
ment,  watching  the  passers-by  in  the  street 
below,  and  pondering  over  my  late  encounter. 

I  came  back  into  the  room,  closed  the 
window,  drew  the  curtains,  replenished  my 
meerschaum,  and  waited,  not  very  patiently, 
for  my  dinner  and  my  guest.  Both  came  at 
last:  first  the  guest,  then  the  dinner.  S. 
seemed  to  make  an  effort  to  shake  off  bis 
gloom,  but  the  meal  was  not  a  social  one, 
and  1  saw  with  concern  that  be  ate  little,  but 
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drank  recklessly,  pouring  out  for  himself 
glass  after  glass  of  pure  cognac  brandy. 

I  no  longer  fancied  that  Heinrich  was  not 
in  his  right  mind,  but  I  feared  that  he  drank 
deeply — perhaps  to  banish  the  memory  of 
some  passion  which  I  felt  sure  must  be  the 
secret  care  of  his  life.  We  smoked,  we  drank 
— the  former,  as  all  do  in  Germany,  incessant¬ 
ly — the  latter  on  his  part  deeply,  on  mine  mo¬ 
derately.  We  talked  of  old  times :  of  Eton ; 
of  our  friends  and  relations  (his  parents,  he 
told  me,  were  both  dead)  ;  of  college  life  ;  of 
Cambridge ;  of  Gottingen  ;  of  leariiing  ;  and 
of  writers. 

By  this  time  the  coldness  of  his  manner  had 
quite  vanished.  A  feverish  excitement  seem¬ 
ed  to  possess  him.  I  was  the  listener,  he  the 
speaker.  He  was  enthusiastic  on  the  subject 
of  ancient  literature — a  stream  of  eloquence 
flowed  from  his  lips,  and  with  every  draught 
of  the  burning  liquid  he  grew  more  and  more 
delightful  in  his  discourse. 

“You  must  be  very  happy,  Heinrich,” 
said  I,  with  a  sigh,  “  to  be  so  young,  and  to 
have  studied  with  great  advantage.  1  have 
not  succeeded  in  acquiring  half  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  you  possess  of  art,  science,  and 
literature.” 

He  made  no  answer ;  turned  as  pale  as  a 
corpse,  and  seemed  unable  to  articulate.  I 
poured  out  another  glass  of  brandy,  and  gave 
It  into  his  hand,  for  his  expression  alarmed 
me.  He  drank  it  at  a  draught,  laughed  hyste¬ 
rically,  and  burst  into  tears, 

I  was  inexpressibly  shocked.  “Heinrich,” 
said  1,  “earnestly,  laying  my  hand  at  the 
same  time  upon  his  sleeve,  “  Heinrich,  what 
has  done  this  ?” 

For  a  long  time  he  would  not  reply  to  me : 
at  last  he  yielded  to  my  entreaties,  drew  his 
chair  nearer  to  mine,  filled  another  glass,  and 
placed  it  at  his  elbow,  wiped  his  forehead 
nervously,  and  confided  to  me  the  following 
story : — 

“  It  is  now  ten  years  since  I  entered  the 
University  at  Gottingen.  I  was  then  eigh¬ 
teen,  and  my  name  was  entered  on  the  books 
on  tbe  2nd  of  February,  1822.  I  was  a  very 
wild,  happy  fellow,  when  you  knew  me ;  but 
somehow  I  became  a  very  different  fellow 
when  I  entered  on  my  university  life.  I  had 
left  my  parents,  my  friends,  my  English  home 
behind  me.  Germany  was  no  fatherland  to 
me.  England  was  the  scene  of  my  youthful 
education,  the  land  of  my  first  friends,  and  I 
felt  lonely,  and  a  stranger  in  my  native  place. 
Perhaps  it  seemed  all  the  lonelier  for  its  be¬ 
ing  my  native  place,  and  my  knowing  no 
soul  in  any  part  of  it.  At  all  events,  1  lost 


all  my  buoyancy  of  spirit ;  the  noisy  extrav¬ 
agancies  of  my  fellow-countrymen  and  stu¬ 
dents  were  insupportable  to  me,  and  I  gave 
myself  up  entirely  to  the  acquisition  of  learn¬ 
ing.  Night  after  night  I  sat  up,  unsubdued 
by  weariness,  till  the  daylight  came  creeping 
through  the  blinds  to  pale  the  glimmer  of 
my  lamp.  Day  after  day  I  refused  myself 
the  common  enjoyments  of  exercise  and  rest; 
attending  the  lectures,  reading  with  my  tu¬ 
tors,  and  striving  with  knowledge  in  every 
shape.  I  lived  in  an  abstract  world,  apart 
from  the  men  and  things  around  me.  Tbe 
sight  of  my  fellow-students  became  an  an¬ 
noyance  to  me  :  even  the  lectures,  at  last, 
were  unwelcome,  since  they  drew  me  from 
the  solitude  of  my  own  rooms,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  of  my  books. 

“I  was  a  literary  fanatic;  I  dwelt  in  a 
world  of  imagination,  and  amid  an  ideal  com¬ 
munity.  In  the  silent  nights,  when  the  pass¬ 
ing  student  looked  up  with  pitying  surprise 
at  the  steady  light  from  my  windows,  I 
walked  in  thought  with  the  philosophers  of 
old,  and  held  high  converse  with  the  spirits 
of  the  past.  My  rooms  had  almost  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  some  ancient  wizard’s  retreat. 
Crucibles,  retorts,  magnetic  apparatus,  elec¬ 
trical  machines,  microscopes,  jars,  receivers, 
philosophical  instruments,  and  books,  crowd¬ 
ed  every  part.  No  chemical  theory  was  too 
wild,  no  enterprise  too  difficult  for  me.  I 
think  I  was  scarcely  sane  at  this  time,  for  I 
began  to  hate  mankind,  and  live  solely  for 
myself  and  my  own  mind.  ‘When  I  am  of 
age,’  I  promised  myself,  ‘  I  will  seek  out 
some  lonely  solitude  where  travellers  never 
pass,  and  there  I  will  build  a  house  and  live 
the  life  of  the  soul.’  And  I  did  so.  My 
parents  died  before  I  left  the  university,  and 
when  1  passed  out  of  its  gates  I  stepped 
forth  into  the  wide  world,  a  creature  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  usages  of  life  ;  possessed  of  riches 
for  which  I  had  no  value ;  lonely,  learned, 
and  friendless.  Yet  not  utterly  friendless : 
I  had  contracted  a  friendship — if  friendship 
that  could  be  called  that  subsisted  solely  in 
the  interchange  of  thought,  for  I  believe  we 
had  never  even  shaken  hands  or  broken  bread 
together — with  the  professor  of  mathematics 
under  whom  I  had  studied.  To  him  alone  I  bade 
a  farewell ;  to  him  confided  my  plans  of  re¬ 
tirement  ;  to  him  promised  the  knowledge  of 
my  retreat  as  soon  as  I  had  established  my¬ 
self  in  it,  and  to  him  oflfered  the  hospitality 
of  that  roof  when  I  obtained  it.  It  was  not 
long  before  I  found  such  an  one  as  I  desired. 
I  left  Germany,  and  crossed  over  to  Eng- 
!  land.  My  old  friends  were  all  removed,  or 
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married,  or  dead.  My  parents  were  no  more; 
you  were  at  college :  and  the  dead  and  empty 
aspect  of  the  land  in  which  I  no  longer  found 
any  associations  of  my  youth  remaining, 
struck  me  with  sorrow.  I  feit  bitterly  the 
loss  of  those  to  whom  I  owed  not  only  birth 
and  fortune,  but  reverence  and  love.  All 
England  seemed  like  a  grave,  and  I  hurried 
from  it  without  even  seeking  you  out  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Had  you  been  living  anywhere  alone, 
I  would  have  travelled  day  and  night  to 
press  your  hand  once  more ;  but  I  loathed 
the  sight  of  men,  and  I  dreaded  to  enter  so 
vast  a  community  to  6nd  you.  1  went  on  to 
France,  avoiding  Paris  and  all  large  towns, 
and  made  for  the  remoter  provinces.  There 
I  hoped  to  discover  some  old  chateau  where 
I  might  seclude  myself  amid  the  woods  and 
solitudes,  in  a  land  where  the  people,  and 
even  the  language,  was  unknown  to  me.  1 
found  it. 

“  It  was  in  Languedoc  that  I  lighted  upon 
the  house  which  was  henceforth  to  be  my 
world.  It  was  a  lofty  and  noble  chateau, 
long  deserted,  half  ruined,  and  surrounded 
by  woods.  The  nearest  village  was  six  miles 
away,  and  save  a  few  solitary  huts  occupied 
by  the  very  poorest  of  the  peasants,  1  had 
no  neighbor  nearer  than  that  village.  No¬ 
thing  could  be  more  romantic  than  the  situ¬ 
ation,  and  nothing  could  better  have  suited 
with  my  frame  of  mind.  The  mansion  was 
built  on  a  little  eminence,  so  that  the  turrets 
and  grotesque  chimneys  peeped  above  the 
trees.  A  noble  avenue  had,  in  the  old  times, 
led  to  the  great  entrance,  but  was  now  utterly 
impassable  with  weeds  and  briars.  Grass 
grew  on  the  paths ;  rabbits  burrowed  in  the 
gardens ;  broken  statues,  green  with  moss, 
stood  solitary  sentinels  amid  the  desolation; 
and  the  owl  and  the  bat  lodged  in  the  de¬ 
serted  chamber.  This  was  the  spot  which  I 
had  sought  for :  here  I  could  be  happy.  I 
sought  out  the  notary  in  the  nearest  post  town, 
and  learned  from  him  that  the  property  had 
been  entrusted  to  him  fur  sale,  and  that  I 
was  the  first  who  had  offered  to  purchase  it. 
It  was  the  mansion  of  a  noble  family  who  had 
fallen  in  the  revolution  of  ’93,  and  now  be¬ 
longed  to  a  descendant  of  theirs,  a  rich  plant¬ 
er  in  Jamaica,  who  had  long  since  wished  to 
dispose  of  it.  I  bought  it  for  a  very  trifle, 
and  had  one  wing  repaired  and  rendered  hab¬ 
itable  for  my  use  ;  the  rest  I  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  its  gradual  decay.  My  solitude  was 
called  the  ‘Chateau  Regnier.’ 

“  I  sent  workmen  from  Toulouse,  and 
books  from  Paris  and  Germany,  and  in  the 
space  of  two  months  found  myself  in  the 


paradise  of  my  wishes.  I  had  chosen  the 
right  wing  for  my  habitation,  and  had  fitted 
up  three  rooms  for  myself  alone,  and  two 
more  at  some  distance  away,  for  my  atten¬ 
dant.  These  rooms  opened  out  of  each  oth¬ 
er;  the  first  was  my  dining  and  breakfast- 
room  ;  the  second  my  bed-chamber ;  the 
third  and  remotest  my  study.  I  had  a  mo¬ 
tive  in  this  arrangement.  The  walls  were 
enormously  thick,  and  the  doors  I  had  baized 
and  strengthened.  1  was  a  stranger  in  the 
country — the  place  was  desolate,  and  1  for¬ 
tified  it  like  a  place  of  defence,  for  I  might 
be  robbed  and  murdered,  and  no  man  the 
wiser.  Again,  silence  as  well  as  solitude  was 
my  luxury,  and  when  all  the  doors  were 
closed  (and  the  door  of  the  outer  apartment, 
or  dining-room,  was  double),  no  sound  could 
reach  my  study  from  within  or  without,  and 
none  could  issue  thence.  Still  further  to  en¬ 
hance  this  pleasure,  I  had  the  narrow  win¬ 
dows  of  the  latter  walled  up,  and  lived, 
when  among  my  books,  in  perpetual  night. 
The  walls  were  hung  with  crimson  draperies, 
and  fitted  round  with  bookshelves:  a  table 
at  one  end  supported  my  chemical  and  phi¬ 
losophical  instruments  ;  another,  near  the 
fireplace,  was  laden  with  books  and  writing 
materials  ;  an  easy-chair  stood  beside  it,  and  a 
noble  cabinet,  to  the  right  of  the  fire-place, 
contained  my  more  valuable  papers,  mine¬ 
rals,  <kc.  A  silver  lamp  suspended  by  deli¬ 
cate  chain- work  hung  from  the  ceiling,  and 
spread  a  soft  light  through  the  chamber,  and 
a  powerful  spirit-lamp  stood  on  the  table  be¬ 
side  my  reading-desk.  Busts  of  philosophers 
and  poets,  showing  whitely  against  the  crim¬ 
son  curtains,  looked  nobly  from  the  top  of 
every  bookcase  ;  and  from  the  darkened 
room,  the  draperied  walls,  the  silent  world 
of  knowledge  which  it  held,  the  passionless 
sculpture,  and  the  thickly -carpeted  floor — 
which  gave  back  no  echo  when  you  trod 
upon  it — a  presence  of  stillness,  a  solitude 
‘  which  might  be  felt,’  came  over  the  room, 
and  dwelt  in  it  like  an  invisible  soul. 

“  Here,  then,  for  the  first  time  since  I  bad 
left  Eton,  I  felt  perfectly  happy.  But  for 
the  variety  of  passing  into  the  outer  room 
twice  in  the  day  to  take  my  meals,  I  should 
nei'er  have  known  day  from  night.  At 
twelve,  and  at  seven,  I  partook  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  means  of  life ;  from  two  in  the  morning 
till  six  1  slept ;  all  the  rest  of  my  life  I  spent 
in  my  study,  in  thought,  in  communion  with 
the  souls  of  the  dead.  The  woman  whom  I 
had  chosen  for  my  servant  was  old,  deaf,  and 
a  German.  1  bad  brought  her  from  Tou¬ 
louse,  for  it  was  necessary  that  we  should  un- 
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derstand  each  other’s  language,  and  the 
French  I  was  totally  unacquainted  with. 

“  Thus  a  year  passed  on.  The  peasants 
had  ceased  to  wonder  at  my  habits,  the  owls 
and  bats  had  resettled  in  the  uninhabited 
wing,  the  rabbits  returned  to  the  gardens, 
and  I,  a  hermit  of  science,  lived  to  myself, 
but  was  dead  to  the  world.  One  day,  how¬ 
ever,  to  my  amazement,  while  seated  at  din¬ 
ner,  with  my  old  attendant  waiting  upon  me, 
the  door,  which  on  these  occasions  was  left 
unfastened,  was  slowly  opened,  and  a  head 
came  cautiously  through.  It  was  M.  Schnei¬ 
der,  my  old  professor  of  mathematics  at  Got¬ 
tingen.  I  was  really  glad  to  see  him,  more  glad 
than  I  chose  to  confess,  even  to  myself.  I 
loved  my  retreat,  but  it  vxu  a  pleasure  once 
more  to  see  a  familiar  face,  once  more  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  a  familiar  voice,  once  more  to  ex¬ 
change  thoughts  with  a  living  brain,  and 
read  them  in  a  cordial  eye.  No  enjoyment 
which  my  study  ever  had  afforded  me  equal¬ 
led  the  delight  with  which  1  welcomed  that 
good  man.  I  embraced  him,  1  talked,  I 
laughed,  I  forced  him  into  a  chair,  and 
pressed  him  to  partake  of  my  simple  meal.  1 
drank  bis  health ;  I  overwhelmed  him  with 
questions,  without  waiting  for  an  answer.  1 
behaved  more  like  a  schoolboy  than  a  stu¬ 
dent,  and  could  have  danced  for  joy.  He 
understood  me,  and  joined  in  my  gaiety. 
We  retreated  to  the  study;  1  showed  him 
with  pride  my  books,  my  instruments,  my 
silent  solitude.  I  described  to  him  my  mode 
of  life,  and  hnally  entreated  him  to  come  and 
spend  with  me  the  remainder  of  his  exist¬ 
ence.  We  were  so  happy  that  day  !  I  never 
thought  the  sight  of  any  human  being  could 
give  me  such  delight.  M.  Schneider  did  not 
at  once  accept  all  my  propositions,  but  be 
would  remain  with  me  at  least  for  some 
weeks.  I  felt  as  if  all  my  wealth  could 
scarcely  purchase  sufiQcient  to  entertain  him. 
The  wines  and  viands  of  the  neighboring  vil¬ 
lage  were  not  half  good  enough  for  him  ;  and 
I  resolved  that  very  night,  when  be  had  re¬ 
tired  to  rest  (for  I  bad  installed  him  in  my 
only  bedroom),  to  hire  a  horse  from  the 
neighboring  post-house,  and  gallop  down  to 
Toulouse  myself  to  order  thence  all  the  luxu¬ 
ries  and  comforts  1  could  get.  We  sat  in 
conversation  till  an  advanced  hour  of  the 
morning — never  bad  I  found  conversation  so 
delightful.  The  clock  was  striking  three 
when  1  rose  to  leave  the  house.  1  felt  no 
want  of  rest,  and  I  anticipated  with  pleasure 
the  walk  to  the  post-house  in  the  fresh  morn¬ 
ing  air.  My  friend  retired  to  bed  :  1  wrap¬ 
ped  myself  closely  in  my  travelling  cloak,  put 


a  pair  of  pocket  pistols  within  the  breast  of 
my  riding  coat,  opened  the  outer  doors  with¬ 
out  a  sound,  closed  them,  and  passed  through 
the  ball  and  the  great  door,  into  the  gray 
morning.  Never,  since  my  residence  there, 
had  I  taken  a  walk  of  so  many  miles  ;  never 
had  I  stirred  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
park  and  gardens  of  the  Chateau  Regnier. 
It  was  autumn :  the  red  and  yellow  leaves 
lay  thick  upon  the  pathway  as  1  strode  rap¬ 
idly  through  the  forest :  the  morning  sun 
came  slowly  up  in  the  blast,  and  cast  bright 
slanting  lights  between  the  stems  and  branch¬ 
es  of  the  trees :  the  wild  birds  woke  up  one 
after  another  in  their  nests  up  in  the  branch¬ 
es,  and  taking  the  song  from  each  other, 
filled  the  air  with  melody.  Sweet  scents  of 
distant  fields  came  on  the  breeze  :  the  bare 
started  at  my  footfall,  and  darted  across  my 
path;  a  beautiful  lizard  glided  away  in  the 
grass — the  sun  came  up  bright  and  strong — 
the  birds  sang  louder  and  louder,  and  the 
sunshine  and  song  were  in  my  heart  also,  and 
I  said  joyfully — ‘  The  world  is  lovely,  and  all 
that  therein  is.  Solitude  is  not  the  only  good. 
Blessed  be  God,  who  made  the  world  so 
beautiful  and  so  glad  !’  I  seemed,  on  that 
morning,  to  bathe  in  the  light  of  a  more 
generous  and  divine  philosophy.  The  meet¬ 
ing  with  my  old  friend  had  been  good  for  me, 
and  from  henceforth  I  felt  that  my  life  prom¬ 
ised  higher  and  holier  results  than  the  sel¬ 
fish  indulgence  of  intellectual  pursuits.  I 
reached  the  post-house,  mounted  a  fleet  and 
spirited  horse,  and  rode  away  at  full  speed 
to  Toulouse.  I  had  no  time  to  lose,  for  the 
town  was  full  fifteen  miles  away,  and  I  recol¬ 
lected  with  laughing  surprise  that,  following 
the  habit  of  many  months,  I  had  mechani¬ 
cally  turned  the  key  of  my  outer  apartment, 
and  put  it  in  my  waistcoat  pocket. 

“  ‘Come,  Heinrich,’  said  I,  gaily,  to  myself, 
‘  you  must  gallop  away,  for  you  have  locked 
up  the  profe&sor,  and  he  must  wait  for  you 
before  he  can  have  any  breakfast !’ 

“  1  reached  the  town,  gave  such  orders  as 
I  required,  remounted  the  horse,  and  began 
retracing  my  road.  It  was  nine  by  the  ca¬ 
thedral  clock.  The  shops  in  Toulouse  were 
all  open  ;  people  were  stirring  in  the  streets 
and  on  the  highroad  ;  wagons  with  country- 
people  were  returning  home  from  selling 
fruit  and  vegetables  in  the  town-market. 
Every  one  gave  me  a  good -morning,  and,  as 
I  could  not  reply  to  them  in  their  own 
tongue,  I  answered  all  with  a  nod  and  a 
smile.  Many  looked  back  and  pointed  after 
me.  They  wondered  why  1  galloped  along 
so  fast  at  that  early  hour.  ‘  Nine  o’clock. 
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Heinrich/  said  I ;  *  make  haste !  The  pro¬ 
fessor  is  hungry.’ 

“  On  I  went — trees,  hedges,  cottages 
flew  past  me.  Suddenly  I  received  a  fierce 
shock, — a  fall — a  blow, — and  I  knew  no 
more. 

“When  I  returned  to  consciousness,  I 
found  myself  lying  on  a  straw  bed  in  a  small 
mean  cottage.  An  old  woman  was  sitting 
knitting  in  the  doorway.  All  was  silent,  and 
I  lay  watching  her  busy  fingers  for  several 
minutes  in  a  stupid  apathy,  which  neither 
knew  nor  sought  to  know  the  meaning  of 
my  situation.  At  length  I  tried  languidly 
to  turn  in  the  bed,  and  felt  myself  seized 
with  a  sharp  and  terrible  ag^ny,  that  forced 
a  scream  from  my  lips.  It  seemed  as  if  my 
feet  were  being  torn  oflf!  The  old  woman 
ran  to  me,  brought  me  a  cup  of  water,  and 
said  something  in  French,  which  was,  of 
course,  unintelligible  to  me,  pot  her  hand  on 
my  lips  when  I  was  about  to  speak,  pointed 
to  my  feet,  and  shook  her  head  compassion¬ 
ately  as  she  looked  at  me. 

“  I  understood  her.  I  remembered  the 
shock — the  fall ; — my  leg  was  broken. 

“  I  groaned  aloud — for  I  now  felt  great 
pain  ;  but  I  lay  still,  and  tried  to  recall  all 
the  circumstances  to  ray  mind.  I  was  on 
horseback :  where  was  I  coming  from  ? 
From  Toulouse,  I  remembered.  What  did 
I  want  at  Toulouse  ?  Ah !  the  Professor 
Schneider — the  key — the  locked  door — the 
distance — the  day, — all  flashed  upon  my 
memory,  and,  half-frantic,  I  tried  again  to 
rise,  and,  I  think,  fainted  with  the  pain,  for 
when  I  again  became  sensible,  there  were  a 
man  and  a  young  girl  in  the  room ;  the  latter 
was  bathing  my  forehead  with  vinegar,  and 
the  man  was  feeling  my  pulse.  Oh  the 
misery  of  that  waking !  Not  one — not  one 
to  comprehend  my  words, — not  one  to  tell 
me  bow  long  1  had  been  lying  helpless 
there, — not  one  to  send  to  the  rescue  of  my 
friend  !  I  wept  burning  tears ;  I  prayed,  I 
made  signs,  I  addressed  the  man,  who  seemed 
to  be  a  doctor,  in  German,  Latin,  and  Eng¬ 
lish,  but  he  only  shook  his  head,  and  whis¬ 
pered  with  the  others.  I  tried  repeatedly 
to  rise ;  they  held  me  down  by  force :  my 
blood  burned,  my  limbs  trembled,  I  was 
mad. 

thought  of  him,  my  noble  friend,  dy¬ 
ing,  starving,  in  the  accursed  solitude  of  the 
chateau.  No  sound  could  penetrate  those 
doors ;  no  human  force  break  through  them. 
The  windows — alas !  they  were  high  and 
narrow,  and  barred  like  a  prison,  through 
mine  own  caution.  The  chimney — that  was 


not  wide  enough  for  a  child  to  climb.  The 
remains  of  our  dinner  was  left  upon  the 
table.  He  might  sustain  life  for  three  days 
upon  that,  with  economy  ;  but  how  long  had 
I  been  in  this  place? — perhaps  four,  per¬ 
haps  six,  perhaps  eight  days  already  I  I 
dug  roy  nails  into  the  palms  of  my  hands 
with  despair  at  the  idea.  Then  I  thought 
of  Ugo  Foscolo, — how  his  body  was  found 
with  the  arm  gnawed  away  by  his  own  teeth 
in  the  agony  of  famine.  1  raved — I  wept — 
I  groan^, — my  brain  seemed  a  burning  coal. 

I  was  in  a  delirious  fever !  Ob,  the  terrible 
visions  of  a  mind  disordered  and  oppressed 
with  such  a  fearful  anguish  as  mine !  Mad¬ 
ness  was  wrought  to  a  despairing  fury,  pass¬ 
ing  all  ordinary  delirium,  by  the  goadings  of 
conscious  agony ;  pain,  mental  and  bt^ily, 
acting  in  terrible  concert,  surrounded  me 
with  torments  to  which  the  fabled  hell  of  the 
Florentine  were  no  more  than  an  uneasy 
dream.  Sometimes  I  seemed  to  behold  my 
guest  as  from  a  place  whence  I  could  not 
escape  to  his  aid.  I  saw  him  shake  the  bars 
of  the  narrow  casements  with  hopeless  fury. 
I  saw  his  pale  face — bis  convulsed  limbs.  1 
heard  him  curse  my  name;  and  then,  oh, 
horror !  be  fixed  his  dying  eyes  on  mine,  and 
so  chained  me,  without  the  power  of  avoid¬ 
ing  their  fascination.  Again,  I  was  walking 
with  him  on  a  narrow  shelf  beside  a  burning 
lake.  I  fell :  I  implored  him  to  save  me, — 
but  to  extend  his  hand  to  me,  or  1  should 
perish :  and  melhought  the  dying  look  came 
over  him  again,  and  his  form  dilated  as  be 
bade  me  fall  and  perish.  Again — but  these 
recollections  are  too  fearful  I  I  was  mad ; 
and  when  reason  once  more  returned  to  me, 
1  found  myself  utterly  weakened,  and  help¬ 
less  as  a  child.  1  looked  at  my  hands ;  they 
were  little  better  than  the  hands  of  a  skele¬ 
ton.  1  made  signs  to  them  for  a  looking- 
glass  ;  my  beard  bad  reached  the  growth  of 
weeks. 

“Then  I  knew  that  my  friend  was  dead. 

“  Dead ! — never  more  to  call  me  by  my 
name — never  more  to  touch  my  hand,  or 
gladden  me  with  talk  of  high  and  wondrous 
things.  Dead!  still,  cold.  Dead,  and  by 
my  means.  Dead  and  unburied.  Could  I 
then  have  died,  so  to  call  him  back  again  to 
life,  I  would  have  rejoiced  to  do  so.  Nay, 
to  die  were  too  poor  a  sacrifice, — I  would 
have  given  my  soul  to  do  it.  1  a  murderer ! 
I  who  had  never  harmed  a  fly ;  who  had 
stepped  aside  from  the  snail  upon  my  path — 
I  who  had  never  choked  the  sweet  songs  of 
the  birds  in  murderous  sport.  I  was  now 
too  feeble  and  too  broken-hearted  to  make 
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eren  the  faintest  effort  to  return  to  the  cha¬ 
teau.  I  prayed  for  death  ;  yet  day  by  day  I 
gradually  recovered  strength.  The  village 
surgeon  who  attended  me  was  no  more  than 
an  unlettereii  quack,  and  it  is  surprising  that 
I  should  have  escaped  with  life ;  but  I  did, 
and  the  more  I  loathed  to  live,  the  more  I 
felt  that  death  rejected  me.  Gradually  my 
limb  strengthened,  and  they  lifted  me  occa¬ 
sionally  from  the  bed  to  a  garden  seat,  where 
I  might  breathe  the  cool  fresh  air  of  early 
winter.  They  were  all  kind  and  gentle  to 
me,  but  grateful  I  could  not  be  for  care  or 
attention,  since  to  exist  was  now  and  hence¬ 
forward  a  perpetual  misery.  Besides,  they 
had  found  me  no  ungenerous  guest :  I  had  a 
considerable  sum  with  me  when  I  went  to 
Toulouse,  and  the  residue  amply  satisBed 
their  claims.  By- and- by  I  could  even  walk 
with  difficulty  from  room  to  room,  and  I  had 
no  excuse  to  remain  with  them  longer.  But 
now  I  dreaded  to  return ;  now  I  shrunk 
from  the  thoughts  of  the  rooms  where  I 
knew  the  body  of  my  friend  was. 

•  «  •  «  « 

“  I  went  at  last.  A  rude  conveyance  bore 
me  home.  It  was  mid-day  when  I  left  the 
cottage,  and  the  rapid  winter  night  had 
closed  in  before  we  reached  the  gates  of  the 
chateau.  Here  I  bid  my  entertainers  fare¬ 
well,  and  insisted  on  approaching  alone  those 
walls  from  which  I  had  so  long  remained 
absent.  The  moon  was  shining  bright  and 
chill  on  every  tree  and  shrub.  I  am  not 
superstitious,  a  thrill  of  dread  crept  over 
me  when  I  stood  before  the  house,  and  saw 
the  bats  fliliing  in  the  ruins,  and  beheld  the 
pale  light  on  the  windows  of  the  fatal  rooms 
which  I  had  inhabited.  I  ascended  the 
broken  steps, — the  great  door  yielded  to  my 
touch, — a  light  beneath  a  distant  door  evi¬ 
denced  that  my  old  servant  w.as  yet  faithful 
to  her  guardianship.  I  opened  it,  and  be¬ 
held  her  sleeping  soundly  in  the  chimney 
corner.  Yonder,  to  the  right,  down  that 
dark  corridor,  lay  the  rooms  which  I  had 
lived  in ;  yonder,  the  locked  and  fatal  door. 
The  cold  dew  stood  upon  my  brow  ;  I  took 
a  lighted  candle  from  the  table,  and  forced 
myself  to  go  on.  At  the  door  I  paused 
again  ;  even  when  the  key  was  in  and  turned 
1  hesitated, and  would  fain  have  deferred  it; 
then  I  pushed  it  open,  walked  straight  up  to 
the  table,  and  laid  the  candle  down.  He 
was  not  there.  This  was  a  relief  to  me.  I 
dreaded  to  find  him  in  the  first  room,  and 
thanked  God  that  the  sight  of  his  corpse  had 
not  met  my  eyes  on  the  first  entrance.  I 
closed  the  door  and  looked  round  the  cham- 
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her  in  every  part.  My  heart  sickened  when 
I  beheld  the  disorder  in  which  it  lay.  Chairs, 
books,  and  cushions  were  lying  on  the  floor ; 
a  thick  dust  covered  every  object ;  the  dishes 
were  yet  on  the  table  where  we  had  dined 
together;  a  few  bones,  covered, like  the  rest, 
with  the  deposit  of  months,  were  scattered 
on  the  cloth.  A  watch  was  lying  beside 
them ;  it  had  stopped  long,  long  ago  at 
twelve  o’clock,  and  lay  there  blank  and 
speechless.  It  was  Schneider’s.  I  knew  it 
again.  Alas !  alas !  type  of  its  owner ;  the 
busy  heart  was  mute  and  motionless.  I 
wept ;  tears  seemed  to  ease  my  heart  of  the 
heavy  load  that  was  crushing  it  within  my 
breast.  I  gathered  resolution  once  more, 
and  opened  the  door  of  the  second  chamber. 
But  he  was  not  there  either.  The  bed  was 
black  with  dust — he  had  slept  in  it  when  I 
left  him ;  and  there,  tossed  and  uncovered, 
it  remained  as  when  he  last  arose  from  it. 
At  the  window  a  table  was  standing,  and  on 
the  table  a  chair.  Some  panes  of  glass  were 
broken,  through  which  the  night  air  came 
down  upon  me  and  blew  the  flame  of  the 
candle  hither  and  thither.  There  he  had 
climbed  and  striven  to  escape,  but  the  iron 
bars  defied  him;  he  had  broken  the  window, 
and  cried  in  vain  for  help ;  the  attendant  was 
deaf  and  infirm,  and  no  soul  ever  penetrated 
the  grounds  of  the  chateau.  It  was  plain, 
that  my  study  was  his  tomb.  This  certainty 
froze  my  blooid,  and  I  trembled  in  every  limb. 
Now  that  it  was  a  certainty  I  felt  unable  to 
move  one  step  in  advance.  There  was  the 
study  door  not  entirely  closed,  and  yet  not 
sufficiently  open  to  reveal  aught  within. 
There  was  his  living  tomb.  It  must  be 
done !  every  breath  of  air  through  the  shat¬ 
tered  panes  threatened  to  extinguish  my  light. 
Better  to  face  the  worst  than  left  there  in 
sudden  fearful  darkness.  I  groaned  involun¬ 
tarily,  and  started  at  the  sound  of  my  own 
voice.  I  advanced — I  extended  my  hand. 
Good  God  !  the  door  resisted  me !  Yes, 
there — there  across  the  threshold,  lay  a  dark 
and  shapeless  mass.  I  could  only  open  it 
by  main  strength,  and  all  strength  on  the 
instant  failed  me.  Terror  tied  my  tongue. 
I  felt  a  scream  of  horror  rising  to  my  lips, 
but  had  not  the  power  to  utter  it,  and,  stag¬ 
gering  slowly  under  the  burthen,  the  agoniz¬ 
ing  burthen  of  supreme  fear,  1  dragged  my¬ 
self  back  again  through  the  rooms,  locked 
the  doors,  along  the  corridor  and  hall,  and 
out  once  more  among  the  trees  and  the 
moonlight.  On  I  went  and  never  once 
looked  back ;  out  through  the  great  open 
gates,  on  along  the  high  road.  Dread  and 
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an  unnaUiral  atrength  possessed  me.  Yes¬ 
terday  I  could  scarcely  walk  thirty  yards 
without  pain  and  fatigue ;  now,  I  was  insen¬ 
sible  to  mere  bodily  grievances.  I  used  the 
fractured  limb  without  attending  to  the  ex¬ 
quisite  suffering  it  must  have  occasioned  me. 
At  last  fatififue  overpowered  me.  I  sat  down 
by  the  roadside.  A  vehicle  passed  by.  The 
driver  saw  and  assisted  me  to  enter  it.  At 
last,  after  many  changes  and  stages,  I  reached 
Paris.  I  have  since  then  wandered  over 
Europe.  Languedoc  and  the  Chateau  Reg- 
nier  I  have  not  beheld  since  that  awful  night. 
I  am  a  pilgrim  and  an  outcast  without  peace 


or  rest, — wandering,  a  shadow,  among  men 
and  cities,  in  some  one  of  which  I  hope  to 
find  a  irrave.” 

m  m  %  m  % 

Heinrich  S.  I  never  saw  again.  From 
time  to  time  I  hear  of  him  as  having  been 
seen  in  some  far  land, — three  years  since  he 
was  in  Russia,  and  last  summer  I  was  told 
that  he  had  been  for  a  few  weeks  in  Vienna. 
But  I  know  not ;  report  is  ever  vague  and 
uncertain.  He  lives,  I  fear:  perhaps  the 
next  news  may  be  of  his  death.  1  hope  so ; 
for  life  is  terrible  with  him.  May  he  die  in 
peace! 


From  Sharpo’t  Magaiine. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  VAULT, 

IN  THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  SPEYER. 


CoKRAD  THB  Skcond,  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many,  was  surnamed  the  Speierer,  from  his 
great  attachment  to  the  city  of  Speyer.  He 
was  the  monarch  who  had  the  imperial  vault 
erected  in  the  beautiful  cathedral  of  that 
town,  for  the  deposit  of  his  own  remains  and 
those  of  his  successors,  or  the  other  members 
of  his  family  who  might  happen  to  die  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Alps,  as  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  over  the  entrance,  which  is  still  legible, 
implies.  The  historians  of  that  period  relate 
the  following  romantic  story  as  the  origin  of 
this  vault : — 

There  lived  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  a 
nobleman  of  the  name  of  Cain,  who,  having 
had  the  misfortune  to  offend  him,  fled  with 
his  wife  into  the  furthermost  recesses  of  the 
Black  Forest,  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  his 
irritated  master.  There  they  took  up  their 
abode,  in  a  miserable  and  destitute  hut. 
Some  time  after  their  flight,  ans  the  emperor 
was  hunting  in  the  vicinity  of  the  count's 
retreat,  he  was  benighted,  and  compelled  to 
seek  shelter  for  the  night  in  the  very  dwell¬ 
ing  of  the  man  who  had  so  much  offended 
him.  The  count  was  away  at  the  time ;  but 
it  so  happened,  that  on  this  very  night  the 
countess  was  delivered  of  a  son,  in  a  cham¬ 
ber  next  to  that  into  which  the  emperor  had 
retired,  immediately  after  the  birth  of  which 


he  heard  a  voice  emphatically  exclaim,  “  Oh, 
Conrad  !  this  child  will  be  thy  son-in-law  and 
successor.”  The  astounded  monarch  sum¬ 
moned  his  two  attendants,  and  ordered  them 
at  once  to  get  possession  of  the  child,  and  de¬ 
stroy  it.  But,  being  more  humane  than  their 
master,  they  determined  rather  to  preserve 
than  to  take  away  the  infant’s  life  ;  although, 
as  a  proof  of  their  bloody  work,  Conrad  had 
ordered  them  to  bring  before  him  the  child’s 
reeking  heart.  The  servants  stole  the 
child  from  the  countess’s  chamber,  and  left 
the  hovel  apparently  with  the  intention  of 
killing  it. 

Outside  of  the  hut  there  happened  to  be 
a  quantity  of  game  which  had  been  killed  at 
the  hunt  the  preceding  day.  The  attendants 
at  once  bethought  themselves  of  a  stratagem 
by  means  of  which  they  might  deceive  their 
bloody-minded  lord.  They  ripped  out  a 
heart  from  the  body  of  a  fawn,  and  brought 
it  to  the  cruel  king,  who  being  more  of  a 
monster  than  an  anatomist,  mistook  it  for  the 
heart  of  his  victim,  and  at  once  expressed 
his  approbation  and  delight  at  the  prompti¬ 
tude  they  had  displayed  in  dispatching  a 
creature  which,  as  he  had  been  foretold, 
would  be  his  son  and  heir.  In  the  meantime, 
the  infant  had  been  laid  under  a  tree  by  the 
attendants  until  their  return;  but,  during 
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their  absence,  Herman,  Duke  of  Suabia, 
passing  by,  and  hearing  the  screams  of  the 
infant,  took  compassion  on  its  neglected  and 
abandoned  state,  had  it  removed  to  his  castle, 
and  adopted  it  for  his  own.  Years  dew  by, 
and  the  child  was  approaching  to  manhood, 
when  the  emperor  came  on  a  visit  to  the 
duke.  The  young  count’s  interesting  ap¬ 
pearance  attracted  his  attention,  and  inquir¬ 
ing  who  he  was,  Herman  related  the  singu¬ 
lar  manner  in  which  he  had  come  by  him. 
Suspicion  immediately  entered  the  emperor’s 
mind,  but  he  concealed  his  alarm ;  and  pre¬ 
tending  he  had  taken  an  extraordinary  inter¬ 
est  in  the  youth,  desired  the  duke  to  cede 
him  over  to  him,  saying  that  he  intended  to 
make  him  one  of  his  pages,  and  would  pro¬ 
vide  for  his  welfare  in  life.  Though  the 
duke  loved  the  count  almost  as  much  as  if 
he  had  been  his  own  child,  he  could  not  re¬ 
fuse  the  emperor’s  demand,  and  young  Cain 
departed  with  bis  sovereign  in  the  quality  of 
page.  On  bis  arrival  at  bis  palace  at  Sua¬ 
bia,  the  emperor  forthwith  summoned  to  his 
presence  the  two  servants  whom  be  had 
eighteen  years  before  commissioned  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  infant  in  the  Black  Forest,  in  order 
to  elicit  from  them  more  positive  proof  as  to 
the  count’s  identity.  The  two  men,  terriBed 
at  the  king’s  demand,  fell  upon  their  knees, 
and  confessed  how  they  bad  imposed  upon 
him,  but  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  if 
it  were  their  sovereign’s  will  that  they  should 
die  for  what  they  bad  done,  they  would 
rather  submit  to  the  worst  of  deaths  than 
exist  as  murderers.  The  enraged  monarch 
dismissed  them  from  his  presence.  There 
being  no  longer  any  doubt  about  the  young 
count’s  origin,  the  prophecy  returned  to  the 
emperor’s  recollection  with  increasing  force 
and  renewed  poignancy,  and  be  determined 
that  the  object  of  his  alarm  should  not  this 
time  escape  him.  He  dispatched  young  Cain 
to  the  empress,  who  was  then  residing  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  with  a  letter  containing  this 
terrible  injunction — “  As  you  set  a  value  on 
your  life,  see  that  the  bearer  of  this  be  se¬ 
cretly  and  speedily  destroyed.” 

The  traveller,  little  knowing  that  he  car¬ 
ried  his  own  death-warrant,  proceeded  on  bis 

{'ourney,  which  lay  over  Speyer,  where,  on 
lis  arrival,  be  lodged,  according  to  the  orders 
he  had  received,  at  the  bouse  of  the  dean  of 


the  cathedral,  who  was  a  most  worthy  pillar 
of  the  church  ;  but,  fortunately  for  the  young 
count,  his  spiritual  affairs  were  not  altogether 
so  important,  or  so  multiplied,  as  to  deprive 
him  of  a  great  deal  of  worldly  curiosity, 
which  was  more  than  usually  excited  on  the 
arrival  of  the  emperor’s  page,  bearing  dis¬ 
patches  for  the  queen — not  an  every-day 
occurrence.  He  sounded  the  count  on  the 
occasion  of  his  mission,  but  could  elicit  no¬ 
thing  from  him  that  could  at  all  satisfy  bis 
curiosity ;  and  whilst  be  was  exhausting  bis 
interrogatory  resources,  and  drawing  largely 
upon  bis  patience,  the  wearied  traveller  fell 
asleep.  Then  the  excited  dean,  unable  to 
resist  any  longer  the  impulse  of  his  feelings 
and  the  favor  of  the  moment,  approached 
the  sleeping  youth,  gently  drew  the  letter 
from  his  ^om,  where  it  was  concealed, 
with  trembling  band  broke  the  imperial  seal, 
and,  as  he  Bnished  perusing  its  contents,  he 
could  not  forbear  shedding  tears ;  and  turn¬ 
ing  his  eyes  towards  the  innocent  victim  of 
his  sovereign’s  bloody  designs,  who  was  now 
buried  in  peaceful  slumber,  he  felt  convinced 
that  he  had  done  no  crime  to  merit  such  a 
death — for  the  guilty  could  not  sleep  as  he 
then  slept,  and  resolved  to  avert  the  fate 
that  menaced  him. 

By  the  alteration  of  a  few  letters,  he 
changed  the  sense  of  the  words  containing 
the  cruel  order  to  the  queen  to  this — “  As 
you  set  a  value  on  your  life,  see  that  the 
bearer  of  this  be  secretly  and  speedily  mar¬ 
ried  to  our  daughter.”  The  honest  dean 
then  consigned  the  letter  back  to  its  deposit. 
Soon  after  this,  the  page  awoke,  took  leave 
of  his  host,  and  departed  for  Aix-la-Chapelle, 

^  where,  soon  after,  be  was  married  to  the 
emperor’s  daughter. 

When  the  emperor  heard  of  this,  he  was 
greatly  astonished  and  dismayed  ;  but,  wheu 
he  discovered  that  his  daughter’s  husband 
was  the  Count  Cain’s  son,  be  forgave  the 
past  and  made  him  co-regent  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  thus  ful&lling  the  prophecy  which 
had  been  foretold  to  him  in  the  but  in  the 
Black  Forest.  Out  of  gratitude  to  the  Dean 
of  Speyer,  who  had  prevented  bis  shedding 
innocent  blood,  he  m^e  him  chancellor,  and 
founded  the  imperial  vault  within  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  Speyer  minster. 
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Tbb  notioM  of  the  leading  literarj  Jounude  of 
the  publioetione  of  the  month  are  eonUuned  in  the 
following  lieta: 

The  Lettere  and  Works  of  Philip  Dormer  Stan¬ 
hope,  Earl  of  Chesterfield ;  including  numerous 
Letters  and  Papers  now  first  published  from  the 
Original  Manuscripta  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Lord 
Mahon.  This  Tolume  of  “  Miscellanies”  completes 
Lord  Mahon’s  admirable  edition  of  the  Letteri  and 
Work*  of  the  wittiest  and  ablest  of  the  Stanhopes. 
It  contains  his  speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords,  his 
diplomatic  and  yiceregal  addresses,  a  political 
pamphlet  supposed  to  be  his,  his  Tarious  essays  in 
peri^ical  publications,  his  poems,  some  letters  not 
nefore  printed,  others  not  until  now  printed  cor¬ 
rectly,  several  important  passages  (chiefly  political) 
reator^  from  the  original  manuscripta  of  the  let¬ 
ters  to  his  son  and  to  the  Bishop  of  Waterford,  four 
very  striking  papers  which  see  the  light  for  the 
first  time,  the  letters  of  elementary  instruction  to 
Philip  Stanhope  omitted  in  the  former  volumes, 
and  (not  the  least  of  its  merits)  an  excellent  index. 
The  Examiner  says  of  the  book,  **  it  is  little  to  say, 
that  its  contents  may  be  studied  with  advantage  by 
all  who  wish  to  obtain  a  mastery  and  facility  in  the 
writing  of  good  English.  Nowhere  are  the  graces 
of  style  more  consummately  displayed,  or  the  art  of 
concealing  art  more  happily  practised.  But  the 
book  has  also  merits  of  a  much  higher  cast  There 
are  in  it  stores  of  good  sense,  of  sound  and  subtle 
observation,  of  just  and  even  high  thoughts,  which 
all  who  care  to  seek  may  find,  ft  has  b^n  the  fate 
of  Lord  Chesterfield  (which  few  perhaps  could  have 
borne  even  ro  well  as  he  has  done)  to  be  princi¬ 
pally  judged  as  a  public  writer  by  letters  written 
without  the  most  distant  view  to  publication,  and 
including  mutters  of  the  moet  delicate  and  close 
familiarity  as  between  father  and  son.  From  these, 
witliout  regard  to  their  specific  purpose,  his  own 
principles  have  been  assumed;  and  out  of  them  a 
system  of  life  has  been  constructed, — founded  on 
trading  theories  of  morals,  and  substituting  the  de¬ 
cencies  for  the  virtues, — which  good  men  have 
raised  their  voices  against,  and  a  saying  of  John¬ 
son's  has  marked  as  with  the  sign  of  the  plague. 
Yet  the  last  thing  Lord  Chesterfield  thought  of 
doing  when  he  began  those  letters  was  to  set  up 
any  general  example  for  fathers  and  sona” 

Memorials  and  Correspondence  of  Charles  James 
Fox.  Edited  by  Lord  John  Russell.  Vols.  I.  and 
II.  This  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  work  which  the 
public  has  looked  for  with  eager  interest  ever  since 
Mr.  Fox’s  death  in  1800.  Mr.  Fox  was  long — and 
is  still,  perhaps— the  great  hero  of  Whig  worship ; 
— a  position  which  his  large  attainments,  his  suavity 
of  manner,  and  probably  his  strict  political  integ¬ 
rity,  entitled  him  to  become.  Like  his  illustrious 
rival,  Mr.  Pitt,  Fox  was  the  representative  of  a 
great  political  party ;  and  the  effects  of  the  services 
which  each  renders  to  his  followers  continue  still 


to  influence  political  eonnection^  and  even  society 
itself.  The  biographer  of  Mr.  Fox  was  to  have 
been  the  late  Lord  Holland, — Mr.  Fox’s  nephew, — 
and  from  1806  to  1868  public  atteution  has  b^n 
kept  alive  to  a  belief  that  the  biography  would  be 
one  woKhy  of  the  subject  and  of  the  reputation  of 
its  writer.  The  final  disappointment  of  expecta¬ 
tions  that  were  rife  for  twenty  yeaiw,  and  more, 
about  Mallet’s  “  Life  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough”  was  scarcely  more  sore  than  that  which  a 

Crusal  of  the  book  before  us  will  occasion  to  every 
liever  in  Holland  House.  His  Lordship  collect¬ 
ed,  it  is  true,  and  the  materials  were  entrusted  to 
Lord  John  Russell.  The  Atkenenun,  noticing  it, 
calls  it  a  disjointed  and  irregular  performance. 
Lord  John,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  whatever 
may  be  the  defects  of  these  volumes,  they  will  give 
to  Englishmen  “a  better  knowledge  than  they 
now  possess  of  one  of  the  most  striking  periods  of 
their  history,  and  of  one  of  the  greatest  men.’’ 

Correspondence,  Despatches,  and  other  Papers, 
of  Viscount  Castlereagh,  Second  Marquess  of  Lon¬ 
donderry.  Edited  by  bis  Brother,  Charles  William 
Vane,  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  G.C.B.  Voln 
IX. — XII.  These  volumes  complete  the  Castle- 
reagh  papers  and  despatches.  They  embrace  the 

Eeriod  when  Lord  Castlereagh  was  Secretary  for 
orei^  Affairs,  from  1813  to  1822.  There  is  no 
question  as  to  the  great  historical  value  of  these 
records  of  a  statesman  who  long  held  a  position  so 
prominent  tin  the  British  government,  and  exer¬ 
cised  so  great  an  influence  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  With  abilities  and  eloquence  far  inferior 
to  those  of  Fox  and  Pitt,  Grattan  and  Canning,  and 
other  great  men  of  his  times,  it  was  the  good  for¬ 
tune  of  Lord  Castlereagh  to  bring  to  a  succeeaful 
issue  transactions  which  had  baffled  them  alL 
A  Selection  from  the  Correspondence  of  the  late 
Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  LLD.  Edited  by  hisSon- 
in-Law,  the  Rev.  William  Hanna,  LLD.  The 
present  volume  is  supplementary  to  the  four  which 
contain  Dr.  Hanna’s  ’Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Dr.  Chalmers.’  The  Literary  OotetU 
thinks  “the  letters  now  printed  do  not  add  much 
to  what  u  generally  known  of  the  public  career  of 
Chalmers,  or  of  the  events  in  which  he  took  a 
leading  part,  but  they  reveal  many  striking  and 
pleasing  traits  of  his  private  character,  his  warm 
affection,  his  busy  energy,  his  devoted  piety,  and 
what  gave  a  charm  to  so  much  intellectual  and 
moral  excellence— his  unaffected  humility.” 

Family  Romance  ;  or.  Episodes  in  the  Domestic 
Annals  of  the  Aristocracy.  By  J.  Bernard  Burke, 
Eleq.  These  volumes  contain  some  of  the  gleaning  of 
Mr.  Bernard  Burke's  more  elaborate  researches  into 
the  history  and  genealogies  of  the  British  aristocracy. 
A  number  of  miscellaneous  anecdotes,  traditions,  le¬ 
gends,  and  romaniic  episodes  in  the  domestic  annals 
of  well-known  families,  are  collected  and  arranged, 
so  as  to  form  a  work  of  most  entertaining  reading,  not 
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withont  points  of  public  and  historical  interest 
The  variety  of  contents  may  be  indicated  by  mere¬ 
ly  naming  the  titles  of  the  first  six  papers  in  each 
volume — The  Heir  of  Thirlestane,  The  Beresford 
Ghost  Story,  Maria  Stella,  Lady  Newborough,  the 
Story  of  Colonel  James  Roch,  the  Prehen  Tragedy, 
the  true  Romance  of  Edward  Wortley  Montague, 
Vicissitudes  of  Great  Families,  The  False  Testimo¬ 
ny,  Actresses  raised  to  Rank  by  Marriage,  General 
Dalsell’s  Dinner  at  Duddington,  the  Beweey  Tra¬ 
gedy,  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Talisman.  There  are 
about  fifty  papers  as  various  and  curious  in  their 
subjects  as  those  of  which  we  have  given  the 
headings. 

The  eleventh  volume  of  Mr.  Grote’s  History  of 
Greece  (handsomely  re-printed  in  this  country  by 
the  Messrs.  Harpes)  elicits  this  just  estimate  from 
the  Literary  Gazette: — “  In  a  generation  in  which 
the  historical  labors  of  Niebuhr  and  Arnold  must 
remain  fragments,  we  can  conceive  no  higher  gra¬ 
tification  than  that  which  Mr.  Grote  is  on  the  eve 
of  attaining — the  completion  of  a  well-planned  and 
skilfully-executed  history.  One  more  volume  will 
conclude  a  narrative,  which,  long  meditated,  pa¬ 
tiently  elaborated,  and  accompanied  at  each  stage 
with  applause  and  expectation,  will  probably  never 
be  superseded.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  it  will  not 
be  easy  to  find  any  resources  for  Grecian  history 
which  Mr.  Grote  has  not  thoroughly  explored  ;  and, 
on  the  other,  it  will  be  still  more  dinicult  to  find 
an  historian  who  so  remarkably  combines  the 
knowledge  which  is  gained  in  the  closet  with  the 
experience  of  men  and  affairs  which  is  won  in  the 
world.  It  is,  indeed,  this  union  of  the  man  of  let¬ 
ters  with  the  man  of  business  which  leads  us  so  con¬ 
fidently  to  predict  a  permanent  reputation  for  Mr. 
Grote’s  history.  We  do  not  derogate  from  the 
merits  of  his  predecessors  in  the  field  when  we  say, 
that  in  these  qualities,  in  their  amount  and  in  their 
union,  he  surpatses  them  all  and  sundry.” 

The  fourth  volume  of  Colonel  Mure’s  Critical 
History  of  the  Language  and  Literature  of  Ancient 
Greece  has  been  published.  It  is  occupied  chiefly 
with  the  early  history  of  Greek  prose,  with  the 
historians  prior  to  Herodotus,  and  with  the  delight¬ 
ful  “father  of  history”  himself.  Colonel  Mure 
properly  estimates  and  does  discriminating  justice 
to  this  noble  theme. 

Mr.  Murray  has  issued,  in  a  magnificent  volume, 
(which  Messia.  Futnam  &  Co.  have  imported^  se¬ 
venty  lithogiaphed  drawings  of  the  bas  reliefs  and 
other  Monuments  of  Nineveh,  which  have  l>een  the 
result  of  Mr.  Layard’s  second  expedition  to  the 
buried  city.  The  objects  are  on  the  scale  of  an 
inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  to  the  foot,  and  are 
not  mere  outlines,  like  those  of  the  first  expedition. 
They  have  been  carefully  drawn  and  shaded  on  the 
stone  by  Mr.  L.  Gruner,  and  for  frontispiece  we 
have  a  splendid  colored  restoration  (by  Mr.  Gruner, 
after  the  sketches  of  Mr.  Ferguson,)  of  the  western 
fronts  of  the  palaces  ofNimroud,  looking  more  like 
the  gui^eous  vision  of  a  poet  than  the  outline  of 
what  once  was  real.  The  book  is  dedicated  to 
Lord  Cowley,  who  may  be  justly  proud  of  such  an 
offering. 

The  Frontier  Lands  of  the  Christian  and  Turk ; 
comp.ising  Travels  in  the  Region  of  the  Lower 
Danube,  in  1860  and  1861,  by  a  British  Resident  in 
the  East  An  important  work,  which  the  Spectator 
thus  characterizes: — “Notwithstanding  much  of 
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writing  shown  in  a  disposition  to  over-detail  tri¬ 
fling  incidents,  the  book  abounds  with  interesting 
matter.  Excepting  Servia, .  the  region  has  been 
little  visited  by  travellers:  the  few  who  have  ven¬ 
tured  thither  passed  rapidly  along,  whereas  our 
Eastern  resident  explored  the  country  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  mission.  He  bad  better  opportuni- 
ti-.s  of  observing  society  than  a  scampering  tra¬ 
veller,  and  from  nature  or  training  he  was  more 
able  to  profit  by  his  opportunities.  He  quickly 
catches  the  distinguishing  traits  of  an  individual  or 
a  clasn,  and  has  a  lively  mode  of  depicting  what  he 
sees.  The  landscapes  and  social  condition  of  the 
country  are  well  worth  studying.” 

Eighteen  Years  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa.  By 
Brodie  Cruickshank.  The  Standard  pronounces 
this  “  one  of  the  most  interesting  works  that  ever  yet 
came  into  our  hands.  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe’s  work 
has  indeed  made  us  all  familiar  with  the  degree  of 
intelligence,  and  the  dispositions  of  the  transplant¬ 
ed  African ;  but  it  has  been  reserved  to  Mr.  Cruick- 
shank  to  exhibit  the  children  of  Ham  in  their  ori¬ 
ginal  state,  and  to  prove  that  by  the  extension  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  and  by  that  only,  can  the 
African  be  brought  within  the  pale  of  civilization. 
We  anxiously  desire  to  direct  public  attention  to  a 
work  so  valuable.  An  incidental  episode  is  an  af¬ 
fecting  narrative  of  the  death  of  the  gifted  L.  E.  L.” 

Lord  Bacon  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  By  the 
late  Macvey  Napier,  Esq.  The  two  essays  forming 
this  volume  are  reprinted,  the  one  from  ^ttie  *  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,’  and 
the  other  from  the  *  Edinburgh  Review,’  of  which 
Mr.  Napier  was  editor  after  the  retirement  of  Lord 
Jeffrey  in  182V.  The  essay  on  Bacon  is  chiefly  a 
historical  examination  and  statement  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  works  on  the  progress  and  direction  of 
modern  philosophy.  The  life  of  Raleigh  is  a  spir¬ 
ited  biographic^  sketch,  with  an  estimate  of  bis 
public  and  literary  character,  “  founded  on  original 
information  derived  from  unpublished  sources,  and 
on  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  printed  authori¬ 
ties.”  Mr.  Napier  did  not  appear  before  the  public 
much  as  an  author,  but  as  editor  of  the  ‘  Edinburgh 
Review,’  and  of  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britanica,’  he 
was  well  known  in  the  literary  world,  and  occupy¬ 
ing  one  of  the  chairs  of  Law  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  he  was  esteemed  a  learned  and  efiScient 
Professor. 

Elements  of  Psychology.  Part  L  By  J.  D.  Mo- 
rell,  A.  M.  Ma.  Morxll,  having  obtained  by  his 
former  publications  a  name  among  the  cultivators 
of  mental  science,  now  appears  as  the  author  of  a 
more  formal  and  systematic  treatise  on  psychology. 
Few  men  in  this  country  are  so  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  works  of  continental  as  well  as 
English  metaphysicians,  and  so  well  qualified  for 
noting  and  reporting  the  history  and  condition  of 
metaphysical  science  as  a  branch  of  human  know¬ 
ledge.  The  brief  analysis  of  the  Literary  Gazette 
is  the  following:  “  The  author  professes  to  deal  with 
psychology,  not  as  a  branch  of  transcendental  phi¬ 
losophy,  but  as  a  positive  science,  the  facts  of  which 
are  to  be  observed  and  generalized  on  the  same 
principles  as  those  of  other  departments  of  induc¬ 
tive  inquiry.  To  some  degree  this  is  dune,  but  we 
must  say  that  Mr.  Morell  bas  but  a  vague  and  indis¬ 
tinct  view  of  the  real  objects  and  scope  of  the  Ba¬ 
conian  method  as  applicable  to  mental  science.  He 
does  not  sufiSciently  discriminate  between  the  ne- 
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ce«Mrj  oonditiona  and  laws  of  thought,  and  the 
phenomena  of  mind  which  are  proper  subjects  of 
inductire  treatment  The  metaphysician,  in  ob¬ 
serving  and  studying  the  phases  of  his  own  intel¬ 
lectual  or  emotional  nature,  proceeds  according  to 
the  rules  expounded  in  the  ‘Novum  Organum,’ 
which  are  applicable  to  the  investintion  of  all 
subjects,  mental  as  well  as  physical  The  processes  I 
of  mental  introspection  afford  the  richest  materials  I 
for  the  inductive  science  of  mind,  while  by  German 
metaphysicians,  and  by  Mr.  Morell  as  one  of  their 
too  obsequious  admirers,  more  attention  is  given  to 
them  for  the  sake  of  speculative  and  transcendental 
metapbysica  The  distinction  between  Psychology 
and  Metaphysiet  is  plainly  enough  set  down  at  the 
commencement  of  the  treatise — the  first  as  occupy¬ 
ing  itself  with  the  phenomena  of  coneciousnese,  the 
latter  determining  the  necessary  modes  of  mental 
existence ;  but  throughout  the  work  Mr.  Morel!  ap¬ 
pears  sometimes  as  metaphysician  where  he  ought  to 
to  psychologist,  and  at  other  times  what  is  referred 
to  as  objective  ought  to  to  included  among  the  sub¬ 
jective  materials  of  inductive  inquiry.  The  reader 
accustomed  to  these  studies,  and  imbued  with  the 
Baconian  spirit,  will  readily  perceive  this  confusion, 
and  will  at  the  same  time  appreciate  the  general 
learning  and  acuteness  of  the  author.  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume  the  investigation  is  confined  to  the 
intelligence  as  distinguished  from  the  feeling*  and 
the  still,  the  consideration  of  which  is  re«erved  fur 
a  second  part  of  the  “Elements of  Psychology.” 

History  of  Scotland,  from  the  Revolution  to  the 
Extinction  of  the  last  Jacobite  Insurrection  (1689- 
1748,)  by  Mr.  John  Hill  Burton,  which  to  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  “  appears  not  only  admirably  written,  but 
marked  by  careful  research,  excellent  principles  of 
judgment,  and  views  of  events  both  original  and 
striking.” 

The  Orations  of  Hyperides,  “  now  first  printed  in 
facsimile,  with  a  short  account  of  the  discovery  of 
the  original  manuscript  at  Western  Thebes,  in 
Upper  Egypt,  in  1847,  by  Joseph  Arden,  Esq., 
F.S.A.”  Not  mure  fur  the  circumstances  attending 
its  discovery  than  fur  its  literary  value,  this  volume 
possesses  remarkable  interest.  It  supplies  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  what  had  already  been  found  (in  the 
same  locality)  of  the  apology  for  Lycophron,  and 
contains  an  entire  oration  fur  Euxenippus — and,  as 
in  a  future  notice  we  shall  show,  exhibits  mure  of 
the  manner  and  style  of  this  famous  orator,  whose 
reputation  was  hardly  second  to  that  of  Demos¬ 
thenes  whom  he  so  warmly  opposed,  than  has  been 
derived  from  any  previous  authority. 

Narrative  of  a  Journey  round  the  Dead  Sea  and 
in  the  Bible  Lands,  from  December  1850,  to  April 
1861.  By  F.  De  Saulcy,  member  of  the  French 
Institute. 

An  Art  Student  in  Munich,  by  Anna  Mary  How- 
itt  Mary  Howitt's  daughter  passed  a  twelvemonth 
in  Munich  as  a  student  of  jiainting;  and  these  vol¬ 
umes  give  an  account  of  her  daily  life  and  what  she 
taw.  The  Spectator  thus  notices  it :  “  Compiled,  or 
more  properly  extracted,  from  family  letters,  the 
narrative  has  the  freshness  of  conversation  with 
some  of  its  minuteness,  and  presents  a  very  charm¬ 
ing  reflex  of  thought  and  feeling,  as  well  as  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Bavarian  life,  and  of  what  is  to  to  seen  in 
the  great  art-city  of  Germany.  So  interesting  and 
informing  a  work  from  such  apparently  slender 
materials  is  a  rara  avia  An  Art  Student  in  Munich 
reminds  one  of  Washington  Irving’s  desciiptive 


narrativea  The  lady- painter  is  indeed  leas  quaint 
and  elaborate ;  she  is  also  looser  in  the  texture  of 
her  production  ;  but  she  is  more  natural  and  real.” 

Classic  and  Historic  Portraita  By  James  Bruce. 
This  work  comprises  biographies  of  the  following 
classic  and  historic  personages: — Sappho,  JEsop, 
Pythagora^  Aspasia,  Milo,  Agesilaus,  Socrates, 
Plato,  Alcibiades,  Helen  of  Troy,  Alexander  the 
Great,  Demetrius  Poliorcetea,  Scipio  Africanus, 
j  Sylla,  Cleopatra,  Julius  Csesar,  Augustus,  Titoria^ 

I  Germanicus,  Caligula,  Lollia,  Paulina,  Caesonia, 

1  Boadicea,  Agrippina,  P^psea,  Otho,  Commodus^ 

I  Caracalla,  Heliogabalus,  &nobia,  Julian  the  Apos- 
I  late,  Eudoxia,  Theodora,  Charlemagne,  Abelard 
and  Heloise,  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  Dante,  Robert 
Bruce,  Ignez  de  Castro,  Agnes  Surel,  Jane  Shore, 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  Anne  Bullen,  Diana  of  Puitiera, 
Catherine  de’  Medici,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Mary  Queen 
of  Scoto,  Cervaote^  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  John  Sobi- 
eski,  Anne  of  Austria,  Ninon  de  I'Encloa,  Mdlle.  de 
Montpensier,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  Catherine  of  Russia,  Madame  de  StaeL 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Missionary.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  P.  Fletcher,  Curate  of  South  Hampstead,  Author 
of  “A  Two  Years’  Residence  at  Nineveh.” 

The  Harmonies  of  Physical  Science  in  relation  to 
the  Higher  Sentiments ;  with  Observations  on  the 
Study  of  Medical  Science,  and  the  Moral  and  Scien¬ 
tific  Relations  of  Medical  Life.  By  William  Hinds, 
M.D.,  Ac.  A  view  of  the  wonders  of  nature,  espe¬ 
cially  in  chemical  and  medical  science,  as  evidences 
of  design  ;  accompanied  with  remarks  on  the  proper 
feelings  and  conduct  that  should  characterize  the 
medical  man,  and  the  spirit  in  which  he  should 
undertake  his  professionH  dutiesi 

Traits  of  American  In^^ian  Life  and  Character. 
By  a  Fur-Trader.  A  set  of  sketches  drawn  from 
the  lifelong  experience  of  an  old  servant  of  the 
Hudson’s  Hay  Company,  whose  employment  has 
chiefly  though  not  wholly  lain  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  incidents  of  fur-trading,  Indian 
character,  Indian  life,  and  Indian  treachery  and 
massacre — the  last  by  no  means  the  least — form  the 
substance  of  the  book. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Lady  in  Tartary,  Thibet, 
China,  and  Kashmir,  through  portions  of  territory 
never  before  visited  by  Europeans;  with  an  account 
of  the  journey  from  the  Punjaub  to  Bombay,  over¬ 
land,  vid  the  famous  Caves  of  Ajunta  and  Ellora. 
Also,  an  account  of  the  Mahalleshwur  and  Neilgher- 
ry  Mountains,  the  tonataria  of  the  Bombay  and 
Madras  Presidencies. 

Sam  Slick’s  Wise  Saws  and  Modem  Instances; 
or.  What  he  Said,  Did,  or  Invented.  This  new 
work  is  well  received.  The  Atkenteum  says:  “Let 
Sam  Slick  go  a  mackerel  fishing,  or  to  Court  in 
England — let  him  venture  alone  among  a  tribe  of 
the  sauciest  single  women  that  ever  banded  them¬ 
selves  together  in  electric  chain  to  turn  tables  or  to 
mystify  man,  our  hero  always  manages  to  come  off 
with  flying  colors — to  beat  every  ciallsmaii  in  the 
cunning  of  his  own  calling — to  get  at  the  heart  of 
every  maid’s  and  matron’s  secret — to  answer  a  fool 
according  to  his  folly,  and  a  genileman  with  a  gen¬ 
tility  which  has  a  feather  more  in  its  cap  than  the 
gentleman’s  own.  The  book  before  us  will  be  read 
and  laughed  over.  Its  quaint  and  racy  dialect  will 
please  some  readers — its  abundance  of  yarns  will 
amuse  others  There  is  something  in  the  two 
volumes  to  suit  readers  of  every  humor.” 
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The  sixth  Tolnme  of  the  reprint  of  Mr.  Hildreth’s 
History  of  the  United  States,  draws  from  the 
AtKeit^m  the  following  estimate:  “As  Mr.  Hil¬ 
dreth  proceeds  with  his  history,  we  become  more 
and  more  poesessed  with  the  feeling  to  which  we 
have  already  given  expression  in  noticing  the  pre¬ 
vious  volumes — that  it  will  require  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  style  of  treatment,  from  that  of  which  Mr.  Hil¬ 
dreth  seems  to  be  capable,  to  render  the  history  of 
the  great  American  Republic  interesting  to  readers 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Hildreth,  we 
have  again  to  repeat,  is  pains  taking,  lucid,  and  we 
believe  accurate;  but,  with  all  these  merits,  his 
work  is  uniformly  and  preeminently  dry.  But  to 
us,  who  want  only  the  essence  of  American  history, 
and  to  whom  every  record  of  American  events 
must  carry  with  it  an  indication  of  the  significance 
of  those  events  from  a  general,  or  at  least  an  An¬ 
glo  Saxon  point  of  view,  such  a  detailed  chronicle 
as  Mr.  Hildreth  persists  in  giving,  is  wearisome  and 
unprofitable.” 

Twenty-Seven  Tears  in  Canada  West;  or,  the 
Experience  of  an  Early  Settler.  By  Major  Strick¬ 
land,  C.  M.  Edited  by  Agnes  Strickland.  This, 
we  believe,  is  the  third,  if  not  the  fourth,  book  on 
Canadian  emigration  which  we  owe  to  the  Strick¬ 
land  family,  in  its  authorship  not  unpleasantly  be¬ 
traying  difference  of  sex  from  its  predecessors,  and 
for  this  reason  worthy  of  being  considered  together 
with  them. 

Parisian  Sights  and  French  Principles  seen 
through  American  Spectacles,  publish^  by  the 
Harpers,  has  reached  a  second  edition,  and  is  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  Literary  Gazette,  “  one  of  the  best 
recent  books  on  France.  English  readers  will  find 
a  most  amusing  and  origin^  work,  written  in  a 
lively  style,  and  embelln^ed  with  clever  illustra- 
tiona” 

The  History  of  New  York,  from  its  earliest  Settle¬ 
ment  to  the  Present  Time.  By  W.  U.  Carpenter  and 
T.  S.  Arthur.  A  series  of  histories  of  the  States  of  the 
American  Union  in  small  compass  and  popular  style, 
the  AtMeneeum  thinks,  ^isa  go^  idea,  and  if  well  car¬ 
ried  out,  would  have  its  welcome  in  this  country  as 
well  as  in  America.  We  cannot,  however,  congratu¬ 
late  Messrs.  Carpenter  and  Arthur  on  their  contri¬ 
bution  to  such  a  series.  Their  narrative  is  dry  and 
colorless  ;  their  facts  may  be  correct,  toough  they 
abstain  from  quoting  any  authorities ;  but  we  look 
in  vain  for  life,  for  animation  of  thought,  for  any 
pulse  of  the  old  Puritan  heart  This  is  not  the  tale 
that  might  be  told  of  the  pilgrim  fathers — of  the 
sailing  of  the  Mayflower — of  the  progress  of  the 
colony — of  the  revolutionary  war.” 

The  Educational  Institutions  of  the  United  States, 
their  Character  and  Organisation.  Translated  from 
the  Swedish  of  P.  A.  Sibestrdm,  M.A.  By  Frederica 
Rowan.  The  result  of  a  journey  to  America,  at  the 
public  expense  of  Sweden,  to  inquire  into  education 
in  the  United  States.  The  information  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  mainly  derived  from  public  reports  on  the 
schools,  or  the  laws  under  which  they  are  established 
and  regulated,  with  such  correction  as  oral  inquiry 
and  examination  could  supply,  as  to  the  actual  work¬ 
ing.  The  book  contains  a  good  digest  of  the  schools 
and  ^sterns  of  education  in  the  model  States  of 
New  York  and  New  England,  with  notices  of  some 
of  the  other  States  and  of  the  higher  colleges :  there 
are  notices,  too,  of  the  character  and  qualifications 
of  the  teachera 

The  War  of  Ormnsd  and  Ahriman  in  the  Nine¬ 


teenth  Century.  By  H.  W.  Davis.  This  able  and 
vigorous  book  is  well  spoken  of  by  the  AtAaneeum. 
“Under  its  fanciful  title  it  professes  to  review  the 
great  political  questions  of  the  age — the  war  of 
principles  as  between  East  and  Week  Liberty  is 
Ormusd, — Despotism,  Ahriman.  Mr.  Davis  exhi¬ 
bits  the  history  of  the  two  principles  for  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years — taking  America  as  the  re¬ 
presentative  of  freedom,  Russia  as  that  of  slavery. 
He  urges  on  his  countrymen  the  absolute  necessity 
of  taking  a  part  in  this  war  of  principles ;  under¬ 
taking  to  show  from  historical  documents  that  Rus¬ 
sia  has  more  than  once  dreamed  of  putting  down 
the  Republicanism  of  the  United  States  by  force  of 
arms.  The  book  is  often  eloquent,  and  sJmost  al¬ 
ways  suggest!  v<..” 

A  new  edition  of  De  Lolme  on  the  Constitution 
of  England  has  appeared,  under  the  auspices  of 
John  M'Gregor,  M.  P.  The  Literary  Gazette  says 
of  it :  “Although  it  is  easy  to  point  out  errors  and 
defects  in  De  I^lme,  it  is  universally  acknowledg¬ 
ed  that  it  is  far  the  best  book  ever  written  on  the 
English  constitution.  Its  value  is  not  diminished, 
but  rather  increased,  by  the  lapse  of  time  since  it 
was  written.” 

Items. 

The  last  number  of  7Tie  Muzeum  of  CleuzieeU 
Antiquitiez  is  one  of  unusual  interest  and  value, 
containing  an  elaliorate  dissertation  on  the  site  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  other  places  in  Jerusalem. 
The  examination  is  continued  in  a  supplementary 
number  to  the  second  volume.  The  articles  state, 
as  the  result  of  the  best  researches  of  travellers  and 
of  learned  men,  that  the  received  site  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  is  not  the  true  one ;  and  it  is  melancholy 
to  reflect  that,  from  the  Crustules  down  to  our  own 
day,  a  superstition  and  a  lie  have  exercised  so  much 
influence  throughout  Christendom.  So  long  ago  as 
1741,  Jonas  Hortius,  a  German  traveller,  spoke  thus 
decidedly  on  the  subject:  “Among  other  results 
of  my  journey,  I  must  specially  mention  the  discov¬ 
ery,  that  what  is  now  receiv<^  as  Mount  Calvary 
cannot  be  the  true  one.  I  trust  that  the  veil  of 
error  will  now  be  removed  from  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  world,  and  such  a  blow  be  given  to  the  god¬ 
less  honoring  of  this  place,  that  the  deceived  people 
may  at  length  open  their  eyes,  and  consider  bow 
long  they  have  been  groping  in  the  dark,  and  fan¬ 
cied  that  those  offerings  could  be  well-pleasing  to 
God  which  are  so  oppo^  to  the  service  which  God 
requires.”  The  proofs  and  arguments  now  collected 
will  set  the  matter  at  rest  in  the  minds  of  all  dis¬ 
interested  and  candid  inquirers. 

Touissant  Lonverture,  the  negro  hero  who  so 
nobly  distinguished  himself  by  his  resistance  to  the 
attempt  of  the  French  to  impose  their  yoke  on  his 
country,  Saint  Domingo,  and  who  was  carried  to 
'  France  and  confined  in  a  dungeon  till  he  died — 
this  noted  man  must  now  be  included  in  the  list  of 
modem  authors.  A  work  has  just  been  published 
containing  memoirs  of  his  life,  written  by  him 
when  in  the  fortress  of  Joux,  in  France.  They 
were  principally  destined  to  bie  placed  before  the 
First  Consul  Bonaparte.  They  contain  a  full  ac¬ 
count  of  the  remarkable  events  in  which  be  figured, 
and  a  complete  refutation  of  the  false  and  scanda¬ 
lous  charges  which  Bonaparte  caused  to  be  brought 
against  him,  as  a  pretext  for  keeping  him  in  con¬ 
finement  They  are  written  with  much  simplicity 
and  feeling,  combined  with  a  certain  degree  of 
dignity. 
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